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[ ULLMAN’ _| 
Half-tone Blacks 





Non-offsetting 
Rich in appearance 
Clean and fine-working 
Black and Intense in color 
Glossy or dull finish as desired 
‘Free from picking and mottling 
There’s a grade for each kind of paper 
And every class of work 


We have the kind you want 


Its price is moderate 
AAS 


The best looking publications, periodicals, 
magazines, catalogues, booklets, and 
so forth, are printed with 





Ullman’s 
Half-tone 
Blacks 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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. FOV FAE PRINTER 


If you carry the right ammunition and 
bait the Big Game will come to you. 
You need not hunt for it. 


As an inducement, offer your customers 


The New Ramie Fibre Book Paper for 
Booklets and Catalogues. 


This improved super calendered paper 
is an inexpensive, but high grade sheet. 
Send for samples to-day. 




















HAMILTON FURNITURE 


o a STANDS ON ITS MERITS « O 








HEN we tell you 

that HAMILTON’S 
Modern Printing - office 
Furniture is all that Good 
Woods and persistent effort 
can make it we but voice 
the statements of 60,000 
users located in all parts 
of the world wherever the 
printing - press has made 
material progress. 


You need not take 
our word for it— 
your own judgment 
is better. 


If our material is not 
just as represented—if it 
doesn’t save you space and 
prove up economically in 
every way — send it back. 
If you are not satisfied we 
don’t want you to keep it. 
We would rather have no 
customer than a dissatis- 
fied one. 


Twenty-five 
Years 


—a quarter century — is 


back of our product. 
Look at a specimen book 
issued about 1880 and see 
what the change has been. 
We propose that the next 
twenty-five years will be 
equally productive from an 
economical standpoint. 





All prominent Sup- 
ply Houses handle 
Hamilton Furniture 
and carry it in stock. 
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No. 1 BROWER ROLLING GALLEY RACK 


Capacity, 30 Double-column Galleys 


This Trade-Mark will be found on each piece of our modern 
Printing-office Furniture and it is a Guarantee of Excellence. 











The Brower 
Rolling 
Galley Rack 


A most convenient piece of 
Printing-office Furniture, es- 
pecially valuable in large offices 
where much transferring of 
matter is required. The racks 
loaded with galleys and type 
can be transferred from the 
composing-room to the make- 
up tables, and when not in 
actual use they can be pushed 
aside into out-of-the-way cor- 
ners where they will not inter- 
fere with other work. Mounted 
on heavy 234-inch double cas- 
ters with wheel bearings. 
Capable of sustaining a weight 
of 2,000 Ibs. Uprights have 
drop handles. ‘The base is 
wide, thus insuring against 
accident by capsizing. 

This Rack has been on the 
market several years, and is 
well known and in use in many 
of the largest offices. It was 
devised and perfected by Mr. 
A. T.H. Brower, of Chicago, 
and it is one of the many good 
things that Mr. Brower has 
given to the trade. 


The Rolling Galley Rack 
costs but little more, capacity 
considered, than the common 
wall galley rack, and is much 
more convenient and econom- 
ical, The woodwork is of 
hardwood, nicely finished. 
The Brackets are detachable 
and reversible. When reversed 
the galleys are held in a hori- 
zontal position. 


LIST PRICES AND DIMENSIONS 
Subject to usual Discounts. 
Capacity Height Weight Price 
No. 1, 30 Galleys 66in. 150 lbs. $20 
No. 2, 20 Galleys 49 in. 120lbs. 17 
No. 3, 16Galleys 42in. 105lbs. 15 


IMPORTANT 


We make Wood Type of 
guaranteed uniform height— 
something never before obtain- 
able in wood. No underlaying 
of characters required. Send 
for our new circular of Unit 
Gothics if you haven’t received 
a copy. 











THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE 


AND FACTORIES 


A valuable Line Gauge, graduated 
by picas, mailed free of cost to 
every enquiring printer, 


EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
RAHWAY, N. J. 











TWO RIVERS, WIS. 











QF WATCH OUR ADS. Something New Next Month. 
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Tue Fucus & Lane Mere. Co. 
Machinery 








29 Warren Street NEW YORK 
328 Dearborn Street : : : CHICAGO 
150 N. Fourth Street PHILADELPHIA 


OWNERS OF 
Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
Machinery 





Mecine Wis {RUTHERFORD. NJ. SUDh/lzes for Lithographers 
and Printers 




















Improves 
Your Work 


Saves Ink 


Gives Perfect 
Distribution 


Simple but 
Effective 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


The McKinley Perfection 
Distributing Roller 


IF YOU HAVE NOT TRIED ONE, LET US SEND YOU ONE ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 





A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


GENTLEMEN, — The Perfection Distributing Rollers 
which have been in use in our establishment for some time 
have given excellent results. 


GENTLEMEN,—We have had in use for several months 
seventeen Perfection Distributing Rollers furnished by you, 
which we find a very valuable attachment to our presses. 








We cordially recommend them to the consideration of any 
one feeling the need of improved distribution on the inking 
roller of printing or lithographic presses, and are confident 
any one purchasing them will be satisfied with the result. 
Yours respectfully, 
THE STROBRIDGE LITHOGRAPHING Co. 
Per N. W. STROBRIDGE. 





The ink is distributed over a much greater surface, and 
we find we are using less ink and obtain a greater amount of 
impressions since we have been using this attachment on our 
presses. We can highly recommend them to all users of 
printing and lithographic presses, and have no doubt that 
they will give entire satisfaction. Very truly yours, 


THE AMERICAN FINE ArT Co. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


PRINTING 
INKS 


























Cutting Machines Exclusively 


HE BROWN & CARVERS and OSWEGOS list a complete line of seventy sizes and styles. Each 
Brown & Carver Cutter is the best of its kind, each is the best producible, and each has points of 
excellence on no other. We have the only factory making Cutting Machines exclusively. We have 
the only factory making a complete line of Cutting Machines, with Automatic Clamp, Semi-Auto. Clamp, 
Hand Clamp, Small Power, Hand-Wheel Drive, Hand Lever, Bench Lever, Die-Cutting Presses. Get in 


touch with us—you will be glad of it. 





THE SEMI-AUTO. INSTANTANEOUS HAND-CLAMPER enables about 30 per cent more work 
to be done with one-third less effort, and with the Brown & Carver accuracy. This is another distinct 
advance in the art of cutting original with the Brown & Carver machines. 


““Oswego”’ style: 26, 30, 32 and 36 inches. 


Semi-Auto. Clamp sizes “B. & C.” style: 34, 38, 44 and 50 inches. 
(Also made regular Brown & Carver Hand Clamp style.) 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., PRoPpRIETOR 


New YorK OFFICE: 150 Nassau Street 
Watter S. Timmis, Manager 


CuHIcAGo OFFIcE: 277 Dearborn Street 
J. M. Ives, Manager 


























SO MUCH in SO LITTLE 


OUR 


Quick Change Model4 T INOTYPE 


Handles Job Work, Ad. Work or Straight Matter with equal facility 














Operated 


by 
One Man 


It does 

the work of 
Five 
Compositors 





In less than 
a minute 
other 
magazines 
containing 
entirely 
different 
faces can be 
substituted 
by the 
operator 


for 


those in use 

















It has a range of from 5 to 30 ems measure, 5 to 14 point in body with choice of 300 faces. 

Sitting before a keyboard of only go keys, the operator has at his fingers’ ends four different 
faces, 360 characters, and a producing capacity limited practically only to his skill as an operator. 
Do you know of any other composing-machine which combines so much in so little? 

The Model 4 is the most versatile time-saving, labor-saving and money-saving composing 
and casting machine on the market. 

The users of 11,000 Linotypes know that 


“The Linotype Way ts the only way”? 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS TORONTO PARIS 


SYDNEY, N.S. W. TOKIO CAPE TOWN HAVANA BUENOS AIRES 
wENico care N. z.)P arsons Bros. Teijiro Kurosawa John Haddon & Co. F isco Arredond Louis L. Lomer 
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The GOSS Straightline 


With twelve folders and paper-roll magazine holders for 
forty-eight extra rolls of paper. 
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The largest press in the world. Having a capacity of 300,000 eight-page papers 
in tabloid form and up to sixty-four pages in proper proportion. 


In use by The Lewis Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo., printing the ““Woman’s National Daily.” 








PATENTED AND BUILT BY 


Ge GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Sixteenth Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Metropolitan Bldg., 1 Madison Ave. LONDON OFFICE, 90 Fleet Street. 
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am the Black used in 


z 1 the ink that printed 
The Inland Printer. 


I am the pinnacle of per- 
fection in making fine art 
printers’ inks. 

I mix in varnish without 
thickening—make inks 
flow and distribute, and 
print perfectly. 

Send for my book—it tells 
you what I am, who uses 
me, and why you should 
use me. 

A sample package will be 
sent to those who wish to 
try me. 

I am made by the Peerless 
Carbon Black Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

I can be obtained from 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


oc 



































You do not have 
to be an expert 


to recognize our Boxer Black from the “just as 
good”’ competitor’s grade. 

The distinction in quality at once identifies Boxer 
Black as the one incomparable, solid, true black ink. 
Will it stand the test of sun and atmosphere? Yes. 
Will it go as far as the “‘just as good” kind? Yes. 
We want more mew customers. We have a great 
army of o/d patrons — the satisfied kind —those that 
use our ink regularly. Test this 25-cent Boxer Black. 
A test will do more toward convincing you. We 
show our faith in the quality of Boxer Black by the 
following iron-clad guarantee. 


Q2OYSSRAYISRAISR RAISER 


g 
Our Guarantee 


To any printer sending us an order for BOXER 
Buack: WE AGREE to pay charges both 
ways upon failure to find the quality other 














than advertised. 


DLDAESRAOS RASS 




















SEND FOR Our NEw SPECIMEN Book 


The Big Four Printing Ink Company 


BRANCH HOUSES MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


oS im Pas roe: PBATIL CREEK, MICINGAN 





























NOTE 
COVERING 
QUALITIES 





RED, 3719. BLUE, 4332. GREEN, 4340. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Company 


CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - KANSAS CITY, MO. 























BLUE BLACK, 66. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High=-Grade 
z> PRINTING INKS = 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO + BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





OES saving interest you? Do you want to PETE 

continue burdening your compositors with work A 
that a machine can do better—more scientifically—and ata ‘& a. 
fraction of the expense? Would you wilfully cling to old time ate 


«methods if you were genuinely convinced that the new way was better 
and cheaper? Then why do you hesitate to accept our offer of 


' The Miller Saw -Trimmer_ 
on Thirty Days’ Trial ee 


— purchase contingent only on thorough satisfac- 
tion to you as demonstrated by actual test under 
Stop guessing, infer- 


your own shop conditions. 
ring, surmising. Keep pace with progressive printers 
and find out for yourself that 


The Miller Saw-Trimmer 


not only saws and trims wood, brass and metal at one operation, 
but turns out its product to precisely the desired point measure- 
ment in every dimension, whether the piece so treated was origi- 
nally of point standard or not. Learn how it makes cuts and 
slugs fit perfectly into the form without patching or wedging. 
Learn how it will pay for itself in rule-cutting alone—how it 
mitres, bevels, undercuts—how it cuts time and cost at 


Write today to 


Miller 
Saw- Trimmer 
Co., Milwaukee 


every revolution. 


THE HALL-TAYLOR CO., MILWAUKEE 
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Onyx Covers 


We have recently added to our popular line of Onyx Covers the following new styles 





Mexican Onyx Sardonyx 
Malachite Onyx Chalcedonyx 


in Plate, Vellum, Crash and Repoussé—Crash finishes in 21 x 33, 60 and 80 pounds 
to 500 sheets. Put up in half reams. Send for our new Sample-book, containing 
the above, as well as a full line of the old favorites. 





Onyx Bristol Onyx Bond 


2234 x 2834, 100, 120, 140 pounds. 22 x 34, 32 pounds, in five colors. 
In 100-sheet packages. In 500-sheet packages. 





CES? 





Half-tone Writing Paper 


This is an extra-superfine writing paper prepared especially for half-tone cuts. 
It has a fine-grained, smooth surface that will take the ink readily and shows up 
the fine details of the cut most satisfactorily. 

It is carried in stock in all the regular writing-paper sizes and weights. 
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Onion-skin Bond Keith Wove and Laid Linen 
Wedding Papers and Bristols Westlock Chatham Bond 
Vellum and Satin Tints Cambrai Bond 
Tinted Superfines Carthage Bond 


Ravelstone 





Dunbar 








Naples Linen 
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Keith Paper Company 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City ; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington: The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


The Babcock Optimus 











The Babcock Optimus 


The extracts below are taken from letters written not to us, but to an outside 
inquirer. As commendations of the Optimus they are, therefore, all the more 
forceful. This favorable testimony will please all users of this machine as express- 
ing their own opinions: 





We have.used presses of this make for years, and find them able to meet the exactions of our work; are 
more reliable as to accessibility, register and output than any other doing same class of work. 


We have used Babcock Optimus Presses for years. We regard the press as unexcelled. Our work is of 
the most exacting character as to quality. We have printed solid forms of halftones without margins 
covering the entire bed of the press. Sheets are delivered printed side up, and nothing can touch the 
printed side. The delivery is a feature we could not dispense: with in our work. 


We have been using the Babcock Optimus Press for four or five years, and it has given entire 
satisfaction. The speed suits us exactly; the register is all right. We are very much pleased with the 
machines, and glad to say this to you. 


We have several Optimus Presses in constant use in our factory, and give them an unqualified recom- 
mendation in every particular. They are strongly built; free from vibration; register is absolute; speed 
as high as any other; very convenient for handling forms; delivery O. K., never giving any trouble 
whatever. We find them all that can be desired. 


We consider the Babcock Optimus Press a strong, fast, well made machine, which will do the finest 
work accurately. Our 43x60, nearly twelve years old, has cost us nothing for repairs. Access to forms 
and cylinder is very easy. 


We consider the Babcock Optimus Press the acme of perfection, and would not, under any circum- 
stances, purchase any other kind. We have two of them; they have been running for years, and have 
never given us a minute's trouble. The delivery feature cannot be surpassed; and for speed, construc- 
tion and registering features we do not believe they can be matched. 





SET IN BARNHART OcD STYLE 
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SHERIDAN’S CASE MAKER 


Especially adapted for long runs, from 3,000 up. It will yield 
an output greater than any three case makers combined of other 


manufacturers. It is in use by the following firms: 


THE AMERICAN BOOK CO. New York STRAKER & SONS. -~ -~ - ~- ~- London, Eng. 
BRAUNWORTH & CO. - .- New York LEIGHTON, SON & HODGE - London, Eng. 
HARPER & BROTHER - New York LEVER BROS. .. =. -; Port Sunlight, Eng. 
S. E.& M. VERNON - .- New York E. SIMONS & SONS - -. .- London, Eng. 
P. F. COLLIER & SON’ - New York SMITH BROS; - . =. « London, Eng. 
GINN & CO. fe, se ay Boston, Mass. LONGMANS, GREEN & SONS London, Eng. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO. - Chicago, IIl. FISHER & SONS - - - - London, Eng. 
W. B. CONEREY . = «. - - Chicago, II. JAMES BURN & CO. . - .- London, Eng. 
M. A. DONOHUE & CO. . Chicago, III. DOW & LESTER - ~ -~ - ~- ~- London, Eng. 
HENRY ALTEMUS & CO. - - Philadelphia, Pa. THOMAS NELSON & SONS Edinburgh, Scotland 
HENRY FROWDE, University Press, London, Eng. }. GRERICHER . .. «=. = = Papigebraace 











Manufactured under our own patents and sold exclusively by 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON, E. C. 
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Reliable _ 
Printers’ 
Rollers 


cc Io 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


FACTORIES 





CHICAGO 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514=516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


























Quote 


Dennison 
Quality 
And Get the Order 


Dennison has created the 
largest business of its kind in 
the world entirely on Quality— 
4,000,000 tags a day being but 


one of the items. 


The largest users of Mer- 
chandise Tags, Trademark Seals, 
Gummed Labels, Price Tickets, 
Garment Checks, etc., insist on 


Dennison Quality. 


Everywhere some one is 
doing the printing. Are you get- 
ting your share of this business > 

The name Dennison in a 
quotation goes a long way: to- 
ward closing an order. 

Dennison XManufachuning Gompany 
The Tag Makers 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 1007 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 














Sheet-Feed Two-Revolution 
The Scott Rotary Machine 
will increase the output of your pressroom 


FIFTY PER CENT 


on long runs of presswork. 


THE QUALITY OF WORK 


equals that done on flat-bed presses. 


IT IS A GOOD PROPOSITION 


and worthy of your investigation. 








TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. WE HAVE THE PRESS 








NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO OFFICE, . Monadnock Block a ter cott O 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 112 N. Fourth Street ® 


BOSTON OFFICE, . . . 7 Water Street x . 
Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York r lainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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IO-WASH-UP 


A Boon to Lithographers and Letterpress Printers 





FOR EITHER CYLINDER OR JOB PRESSES 








Wy Y ITS USE the troublesome, 
~ tiresome and expensive 


operation of washing up at 





the end of a day’s run is obviated, 
the press being in perfect condition 
for starting the next day. The 
greatest saver of materials and time 
yet introduced into a printing ofhice. 
Write us for sample and give it a 
trial, WaHich Witt Convince You. 








In 75-cent and $1.50 cans 














MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Ault & ; Wiborg 


CINCINNATI 
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“The Williams Web Feeder 


will pay for itself several times over, in 
twelve months, over hand feeding.”’ 
So say many satisfied users. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE WILLIAMS WEB CO. 


124-128 FONTAIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


AND OTHER RESPONSIBLE DEALERS 


1908 || waltytbemice 


made quickly P 





























Every hour in the day this question comes up. 


There are plenty of foundries where you can get 
an electrotype made quick. That part is easy, but 
WHAT OF THE QUALITY ? 

Our years of experience and our up-to-date equip- 
ment places you in a position to insist upon a hurry- 
up job and at the same time receive a guaranteed 

quality of work in return. ‘ 


NO THIN SHELLS OR IMPERFECT SURFACES 

are permitted to leave our electrotyping establishment. Every 
workman connected with our plant is an expert. We makea - 

Larg e S t ock specialty of quick work—will tell you the exact hour you can 

depend upon your work—and furthermore, when you receive 


e 
Low Prices it, it will not have to be returned to us to patch up weak spots. 


We test all our plates thoroughly before delivery is made to 


e 
h our customers. Visit our plant and see with what care and 
Promp t S ip ment exactness we execute our electrotyping. 


ome =" || The BEUSTER 


Monasch Lithographing Co. | | ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 


, . . 371-375 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
500-512 5th St., So., Minneapolis, Minn. Phone, Harrison 2657 Phone, Automatic 8657 









































— |= for Roll and 


\ 


‘| | SPECIAL AUTOMATIC PRESSES 


With ADJUSTABLE attachments for numbering in another color, one 
or both sides ; perforating lengthwise or crosswise, or both; punching and 
slitting to size; cutting off sheets to fixed sizes; rewinding for roll prod- 
ucts; folding or delivering flat; interleaving from two or three webs and 
collating for Cash Sales Books; all kinds of Duplicate and Triplicate 
Manifold, Order and Loose-Leaf forms; Tickets and Street-car Transfers; 
Autographic Register Rolls, etc.; Labels, Wrappers and other specialties. 


MEISEL PRESS & MFG.CO. 


944 to 948 Dorchester Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Use the 
Star Brand 
of 

Printing 
Inks. 


Red Star Label. 





Star Black 








The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 
three grades—Regular, Long and 
Q. D., all the same high quality. 


qn (oer SO Se a 
= SS 
ea RSS 
: “yy 


F. A. BARNARD & SON 


349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

















The Gally Improved 


Universal Printing Presses 






The Gally 


Universal Cutter and Creaser 
“‘The Standard’? 


ALL THE WORLD OVER 


FIVE SIZES 


eee 30 x 44 inches, inside chase. 
are 27 x 40 ad 7 
Se 234 x 31 

re 2234 x 30% “ 4s ‘a 


“cc “ce 


20 x 30 






UNIVERSAL EMBOSSER (Two sizes) 










































Half Super Royal 
Style No. 3 


FOR HIGH-CLASS LETTERPRESS, HALF- 
TONE AND THREE-COLOR PRINTING 
ARE UNSURPASSED 


Adaptable to many special purposes. 
Made in many sizes and styles. 


anpD UNIVERSAL STAMPER 








MANUFACTURED BY 


The National Machine Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


For Catalogue and Prices, write the nearest Printers’ Supply House 
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- - - - - - AnEngraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth 


The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth - - - - - - 








407-427 Dearborn Street Chicago 








F YOU are a buyer of Engravings you should have our 
Revised Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehen- 
sive and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, “2 
the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. Use 
your letter head in writing for the scale and samples of our work. 


ul 























Sullivan’s Calendar Pads for 1908 











1908 faniagy 1908 
menue We tinare. eo M. 1 2 A 
a IO Il 
| Lae Cee (cae Cie ©) 
21 22 23 2% 29 
28 29 30 BI ase 


JANUARY— FIRST MONTH 


We guarantee pads correctly gathered, uniform color, uniform margins, perfect printing, full count, and with our 
reinforced method of gumming, pads absolutely free from breakage. Shipments made the day we receive the order. 


SAMPLE BOOKS AND PRICES SENT UPON REQUEST 





The Sullivan Printing Works Company 


Court Street and Broadway CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























THE COTTRELL 


HIGH-SPEED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


The STANDARD Printing Machine of Printerdom 


THIS PRESS IS FAMOUS for its CONVENIENCE for the Printer, 
ECONOMY in Cost of Product, CAPABILITY and RIGIDITY. 


BECAUSE it is equipped with attachments that really enhance its usefulness. 
BECAUSE of its Speed, Adaptability and Scientific Construction. 
BUILT FOR THE FINEST QUALITY OF PRINTING, especially proc- 


ess color work, it has always exceeded the expectations of the purchaser. 
STEADY, RELIABLE and EASY-RUNNING, the COTTRELL PRESS 
is universally known as a profit-making machine. 
SPEED 
ai a sige ) RIGIDITY under impression 
<n CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY 
ne DISTRIBUTION 
ABSOLUTE REGISTER 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing Presses 


41 Park Row Works 279 Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK,N. Y. WESTERLY, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
440 Coliseo Neuva HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 
Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 






































THAT SMOOTH, EASY-RUNNING “PEERLESS” 








Peerless 
Job 


Press 


The press 
having more 
up-to-date 
improvements 
than any 
other 

on to-day’s 
market. 


Constructed substantially. Built to stand the test. High speed— 
no noise—no jar—is easily operated. Remember we have been 
building these machines for over thirty years, and each year have 
improved its mechanism. 

If you want a perfect joo press, let us send you our illustrated 
catalog telling you all about the six sizes. 








Best steel and cast iron, carefully machined and accurately assem- 
bled. Reliable extra large wheel-clamp. No troubiesome gears and 
pinions—worm and worm-wheel. The latest and best in gauges and 
rule—see them. Peerless friction clutch—in use fifteen years. Auto- 
matic trip and brake. Twenty cuts per minute—fast enough. Cuts 
32 inches square. A high-grade cutter at an attractive price. 8,000 
Peerless machines in constant use. 








Builders of the Cranston Newspaper Presses. 





PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S.A. 
BuILDERS OF THE PEERLESS GEM POWER CUTTERS 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS 





Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes. 














FOR BLANK-BOOK anp EDITION WORK 





Has many important advantages. 

Surpasses hand sewing for regularity and strength. 

Sews through or over tape of different width, through crash or 
without any back material. 

Length of stitch variable, according to size and quality of work. 

Distance between stitches variable without limit. 

No thread on back of books visible, excepting over slips, 
therefore no thread wasted. 

Two kettle stitches to every tape. 

Absolutely no limit to thickness of sections. 

Pasting of end sections or waste papers not necessary. 

A new method reduces the cost of books bound with crash 
back material and greatly strengthens them. 


Built large enough to sew 14-inch books “two on.” 


Send for Catalogue 


BUILT IN FOUR SIZES 


No. 3834 Capacity - - - - - 13 inches 
For Edition work only. 
No. 334% — Capacity - - - - 18% inches 
For Blank-Book and Edition work. 

No. 33 A—Capacity - - - - 22% inches 
For Blank-Books. 

No. 33 B — Capacity - - - - 28% inches 
For Blank-Books. 


The special merits of these machines have 
been recognized by leading Book Manufacturers 
throughout the country. 


and Samples of Work. CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


> 7 \ 
Letterpress Inks vk Embossing Inks 
Lithographic Inks , English WhiteLake 
Copper Plate Inks 2: Lacquers 

Steel Plate Inks ie Sere Bronze Powders 
Proving Inks Varnishes 

Cover Inks % Driers 

Chromatic Inks y ae Gloss Paste 
Transfer Inks tal in oop ser ond 
Celluloid Inks ; best relating to the 


} Caehing Inks _ Art of Printing 7 
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Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


= 
THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 




















rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 


[’ is distinguished for the 





SELLING AGENTS 


NEw York, N.Y. 

+ » CHICAGO, TLE. 

- « » CHICAGO, TEx. 

. TORONTO, ONT. 

T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . ... .LONDON, ENG. 
S. KOCHANSKI . . . . . BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. SYDNEY, N.S. W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., CAPE Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York \ 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


t Sole Eastern Agents 
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Every Printer Should Have Our 


PONY 
SPECIMEN 
BOOK 


Just Issued 


It shows our complete line in a condensed 
form. A copy will be sent to you prepaid, 
without charge, provided you mention where 
you saw this advertisement, and prefer the 
request on one of your printed letterheads. 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Condensed Caslon and New Caslon Italic 
12-Point Border No. 120003 
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prague Flectric (ompany 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DIRECT-CURRENT ELECTRIC MOTORS 


OF SUPERIOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 





connected to Rapid Hydraulic Molding Press. 

Our new Bulletin No. 2294 gives many more illus- 
trations of our motors used in printing, engraving, 
lithographing, bookbinding, stereotyping, etc. All 
managers of the above mentioned establishments should 
have a copy, as it shows the most approved equipments 
in modern practice, and offers an opportunity to increase 
the output and reduce the power expense. A copy will 
be sent free if request is made upon firm’s letter-sheet. 


Te above picture shows our Round Type Motor 


General Offices: 527-531 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago St. Louis Boston Baltimore Pittsburg New Orleans San Francisco 
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CHARLES HELLMUTH 


MFG. AGENT FOR 
KAST & ENHINGER 














HALFTONE BLACK B.H. 


THE RICHEST, DENSEST, NON- 
OFFSETTING BLACK ON THE MARKET 


NEW YORK CHICAGO. 
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UNAPPROACHABLE 


HALF- 








Awarded Gold Medal in St. Louis, 


Mo., and London, England. 


“PERFECTION” 


earth for all-round ex- 
* cellence. 


We have now reached 
the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 









No. 6 and No. 12 
WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 
able on the face of the 





Printed matter and 
any information desired 
can be had on appli- 


cation. 
SOLD BY TH 


PAUL SHNIE 





THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


NEW YORK 354 Dearbern St., CHICAGO 


143 Worth St., 


27-29 Furnival St., 


Leipzig, Germany 


126 WEST JACKSON B 
KLIMSCH & CO., - 
ENG. A. W. PENROSE 


Toronto, Canada 


LONDON, 








& C 
WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 337 Dearborn St., CH1caco 


TONES 


can be PROVED on the 


Reliance 


Presses in the most simple 
and economical 
manner. 


Ever Try It? 


High- 
Class 








Results: 


Proofs ; small cost. 
Seven sizes made, in- 
cluding the latest — 


“OUR BABY” 


for Wood Engravers. 
Bed, 10x 12 inches; platen, 
8 x 10 inches; shipping 
weight, 275 pounds. 


E MANUFACTURERS 


DEWEND & CO. 
Lvp., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


FRANKFURT, A. M., GERMANY 
O., Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 























MONOGRAM ¢ 


HALF-TONE 












BLACK 








_] 














Is Blackh—W orks clean—Does not smut. 


No. 695 






Requires no slip-sheeting— Does not offset. 
Dries hard on paper, and not on press, over night. 








Does not run down rollers. 









MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 





THALMANN PRINTING INK CoO. 


CHICAGO 


OMAHA 


Main Office and Factory, ST. LOUIS, U. 8. A. 
KANSAS CITY 





--- BRANCHES - -- 





DALLAS 
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The Combination Motor Equipment 








U.S. Patent ~ 
No. 796,637 Base, 


Motor, 
Speed- 
Regulator, 
Starter, 
Switch, 
Fuses, 


All in 
One 


Made in 


% H.P. 
% H.P. 
1 EP. 


110, 220, 500 
Volts D.C. 
110, 220 
Volts A.C. 


This equipment gives you 
8 speeds. 


J. G. BARR 
ELECTRIC CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
18 Fell Street 





CHICAGO 
34 S. Clark Street 


ST. LOUIS 
19 S. 10th Street 


Don’t Get Mad and 
Kick the Cat 





LEARN TO MAKE YOUR 
OWN PLATES 


Our plan is simple, easy to learn, quick and inexpensive. 
CHALK PLATES are now being used by the small and 
large newspaper plants. Why not illustrate your paper with 
CHALK PLATES ? 


Our outfits (two sizes) can be used for ordinary Stereotyping and 
Rubber-Stamp making, as well as Chalk-Plate work. If you now have 
a Stereotyping outfit, $2 will place you in position to use our CHALK 
CUT system. 

Let us tell you full particulars. Get our prices, terms, etc. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
62-64 Ludgate Hill, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LONDON, E. C., ENG. 








FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED. 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS. 





241-247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES ROW 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











THE SEAL OF THE 


-AIVERTISER'S APPROVAL 


A SIGN OF SATISFACTION. 


(9) 09 


wT 
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Do you Appreciate Intelligent, Careful 
Co-operation and Prompt Service 
in your Catalogue Work, your Ad 
Designs, Half-tones and oe a 
OF CourRSE You Do! 
THEN LET Us HELP You. 











'Phone Nos.,Randolph.747-748, Aute.6940. 


ad 
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Get our samples. | 
Tone up your business. 


What do you knowabout our “VIENNA MOIRE”’ Blotting Paper? 
Do you know that some of the largest concerns in the United 
States use our ‘“‘VIENNA MOIRE”’ Blotting for their high-grade 
advertising ? Why? Because it’s artistic and attractive. And, Mr. 
Printer, don’t you know that it is to your interest to supply your 
customers with the latest and most attractive Blotting Novelties ? 
Get our samples and see for yourself. We manufacture the 
“VIENNA MOIRE”’ in ten rich and attractive colors. 


Ask for samples “WORLD,” “HOLLYWOOD” and ‘‘ RELIANCE” plate- 
finish Blotting. Something new, made to produce good printing. Smooth surface 
and lintless. All good printers should investigate. 


The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Blotting 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Acme 


ACME Bx 


Patented in Europe 


WIRE STAPLE (issu 


BINDERS 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market’’ 














Operated by hand or foot power. 

Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 
Devices. 

Full information promptly furnished on application. 








ACME STAPLE CO. it¢. 


500 N. 12th St.. PHILADELPHIA 



































See and be Convinced 
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bape 


The Seybold Twentieth —_—— Cutter 


Will cut any kind of paper in six-inch lifts, 
absolutely perfect. 


Requires one-third less power than any other 
automatic cutter. 


No expensive delays or repairs. Will outwear 
two machines of any other make. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. Venney & Co. J. H. ScHROETER & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY Co, 
Canadian Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 


Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 











Individual 
Motor-Drive 


With individual motor-drive 
to operate a single job press 
out of a row, requires power 
only for the one motor. With 
a row of job presses operated 
by shafting and belting, it 
requires as much power to 
drive one press as to drive all. 


Ask for Booklet No. 25 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Address nearest District Office 


Atlanta Ruffato Cleveland Detroit New Orleans Pittsburg San Franciseo 

Baltimore Chicago Dallas Kansas City New York St. Louis Seattle 

Boston Cincinnati Denver Los Angeles Philadelphia Salt Lake City Syracuse 
Minneapolis 


Westinghouse Type R Motors driving a row of Job Presses. siissbiiie ai ata teen ania eisctmeaiialias 
Note the absence of Shafting and Belting. Canada; Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Te Smith & W inchester Mfg Co. 


Office and Works, SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN., U.S.A. 




















Sole Manufacturers and Owners of 


THE CELEBRATED CRANSTON 
OVERCUT and UNDERCUT 

POWER and LEVER 

AUTO, FOOT and HAND CLAMPING 


aper 
Cutters 


Die Presses 

Paper Bag Machines 
Friction Clutches 
Paper Machinery 


Prices upon application. 
ur new Catalogue B handsomely illustrates and fully 
describes above machines. Write for copy. 


























WE MANUFACTURE THE FINEST GRADES OF 


Onion-skin and Typewriter 
Papers 


and we are the leading manufacturers in the United States 
for this class of papers ir 


| 

We also make a fine line of Light- 
weight Papers for Tablet Compa- 
nies and Manufacturing Stationers 




















Printers and Stationers will not go astray if they ask their 
dealer for our papers. Our goods are handled by the leading 
houses of the country. Correspond with us. Get our 
samples, and let us prove our assertion as to 
the quality of the papers we manufacture 




















Esleeck Manufacturing Company 


TURNERS FALLS., MASS., U.S. A. 

















The Best Paper-Cutting Knife for All Kinds of Work 


The Cleveland Machine Knife Company 
942 to 948 West Street : Cleveland, Ohio 














THE PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS 
MAN FAVORS DEALING WITH 
PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 


7) E will not search for the back-number 
printer when he has a booklet or cata- 
logue to issue, but naturally inquires for 
the best concern. Results are of prime 
importance in the production of a cata- 
logue, and when compared with results 
the cost is of small consideration. 

@ The catalogue must be faultless. It must announce 
character. Its first impression must do the work. It 
must influence the receiver when he opens his mail so 
that instead of the catalogue being consigned imme- 
diately to the waste-basket it is placed in the proper file 
for consideration. 

q@ A GOOD COVER DOES THE WORK. When 
your customer asks you for an estimate on a booklet or 
catalogue, insist upon his using a good, stylish cover. 
When the booklet or catalogue is properly ‘‘covered”’ 
it is bound to catch the eye. A catalogue when mailed 
to a new customer serves the purpose of an introduc- 
tion; then let this introduction be of a dignified and 
up-to-date character. 

@ WE WANT ALL GOOD, RELIABLE AND 
PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS to have on their desk 
a complete sample line of Sylvan Covers. Let your 
customer know that you keep in touch with the newest 
and latest ideas. Write to-day for samples. 


KALAMAZOO PAPER COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO: : : : MICHIGAN 
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14-Point 
Standard 
Linotype 











Canadian- American Linotype Corporation, "4. 
Cable TORTIPE, TORONTO 70-72 York Street, TORONTO, CANADA 


























Canadian Mergenthaler Linotypes 


GO ’ROUND THE WORLD! 


Read What Some of the Australian Users of Our Linotypes Say: 





Memo. from ARTHUR CLEAVE & Co., Printers, Publishers and 
Advertising Contractors. 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, July 24, 1905. 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Ltd., 82 Pitt 
Street, Sydney: 
Dear Sirs,—Your Standard Linotype machine has 


been working here between two and three months in a . 


very satisfactory manner, so much so that there is now a 
repeat order for you. 
The machine has been going splendidly, in fact there is 
no fault to be found in any shape or form. 
My own personal opinion of the machine is that it is 
equal in all respects to the American Linotype. 
Yours very truly, (Signed) ARTHUR CLEAVE. 


Copy of letter from the Sydney Morning Herald office. 
SypNEyY, March 9, 1906. 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Ltd., 82 Pitt 
Street, Sydney: 

Dear Sirs,— In compliance with your request for a 
letter in reference to the Canadian-American Linotype 
machine (No. 3209) which we recently purchased from 
you, we beg to say that it is running satisfactorily. Its 
construction and material are good and our engineer’s 
report is commendatory. It has been in use for about 
three weeks. The highest speed yet obtained from it was 
on the 1st instant, when the operator’s average for the 
night’s work was 13,310 ens per hour. We have no doubt 
that this machine will give results equal to those obtained 
from any other Linotype machine in Australia. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) JoHNn Farrrax & Sons, 
Per SAMUEL CooK. 


Copy of letter from Darling Downs Gazette. 


ToowoomBa, November 7, 1906. 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Ltd., 82 Pitt 
Street, Sydney: 
Dear Sirs,—You will no doubt be glad to learn how 
the new Canadian Linotype installed in September last is 
working and if it is giving satisfaction. We are glad to 


say it is giving every possible satisfaction. Since the ni 
machine has been built we have not had an hour’s delay, 


,and its speed and working is everythiiig=t0 be desired; 
in fact, we are getting a larger output from it than from 
>the other makes of Linotypes. We shall be glad to 
-testify to the efficiency of the machine to any firm you 
may refer to us, for we feel we can with confidence ree- 
ommend it. Yours faithfully, 

Rosinson & ToLMIE. 





Copy of letter from Messrs. WILLIAM Brooks & Co., Lrp., 
17 Castlereagh street. 
SyDNEY, January 25, 1906. 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Ltd., 82 Pitt 
Street, Sydney: 

DEAR Sirs,— We have much pleasure in stating that the 
Canadian Linotype machine you have installéd in our 
establishment is doing very satisfactory work. The daily 
output of the machine is fully up to anything we could 
expect on general work, and it is giving us more satis- 
faction than any other machine in our establishment. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) WiLL1AmM Brooks & Co., Lrp., 
WILLIAM Brooks, Managing Director. 


Copy of memo. from Messrs. Dowse & WuitTE, Daily Argus office. 


BatTuHurstT, March 1, 1906. 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Ltd., 82 Pitt 
Street, Sydney: 

Dear Sirs,—In reply to your inquiry with reference to 
the Canadian-American Linotype supplied by you, we 
have pleasure in stating that it is giving us thorough 
satisfaction. We have now been running the machine six 
weeks with an operator new to the Linotype, and we have 
not had a single hitch. We have used it both for news 
and pamphlet work, with different sizes of matrices— 
that is, long primer and brevier—and different measures. 
The changes are very quickly and easily made, and the 
machine is altogether adapted for the work. Our only 
regret is that we did not procure it years ago. We are, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Dowse & WHITE, Proprietors. 


Copy of letter from JusTIN MacCartie & Co., 74a Pitt street. 


2 _ SyDNEY, January 29, 1906. 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Ltd., 82 Pitt 
Street, Sydney: 
Dear Sirs,—We have pleasure in stating that the 
‘*Standard Linotype machine’’ recently erected in our 
factory by you has, during the short time we have had 


it in use, proved entirely satisfactory. We started work- 


ing the machine over a week ago, and on the first day we 
got as much work out of it as out of our other machine, 
which has been erected for some years. It has since run 
without a hitch. If this present record of work is kept 
up we shall be more than satisfied. We remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Justin MacCartie & Co., Lrp., 
Per J. C. MAcCarrTIE. 





Canadian- American Linotype Corporation, ‘4. 


Cable Address 
TORTYPE, TORONTO 


70-72 York Street, TORONTO, CANADA 




















THE LOST SHEEP. 
From the Painting by Alfred Sword, R. A. 


Engraved by The Inland-Walton Engraving Company, 
120-130 Sherman street, Chicago. 





Copyright, 1907, The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


NOVEMBER, 1907. 


$3.00 per year, in advance. 
TERMS < Foreign, $3.85 per year. 
Canada, $3.60 per year. 


NS? SOME TWENTIETH CENTURY FIGURES ON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NO, I.— BY MERSENE E. SLOANE, PRINTER.* 


HEN the royal philosopher, Solo- 

mon, declared “of making many 

books there is no end,” he stated the 

conclusion of his observations long 

before the age of the printing-press, 

when books were laboriously writ- 

ten by hand upon sheets of parchment. 

Had he the prophetic eye to foresee a twen- 

tieth-century printing establishment, he 

would have exclaimed, “The making of 

many books (printed matter) has not the 

beginning of an end.” Then, a small number of 

scribes satisfied all demands, copying letter by 

letter with pen or stylus, requiring weeks and 

months for the completion of a single volume. 

Now, hosts of workmen, with batteries of presses, 

turning out whole libraries in a day, hardly keep 

step with the ever-growing demand from an 

always widening multitude of readers eager for 
new things. 

The figures representing the statistics of this 
industry in the world at large would be almost 
incomprehensible. In the United States, alone, 
the returns from the last official census of the 
industry, taken by the Government, run up into 
the big figures we used to play with when school- 
boys, but never thought of as representing reali- 
ties. 

The Industrial Census of 1905 was intended to 
cover the operations of factories, manufacturing 
for the trade. But so important a place has print- 
ing and publishing in the industrial interests of 
the country that it was deemed fitting to secure 


* Mr. Sloane is a clerk in the United States Census Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. He had charge of the tabulation of the printing and publishing indus- 
try, census of 1905, and personally inspected every one of the schedules from 
the 26,422 establishments reporting. As there were two schedules from each 
establishment he handled 52,844 schedules and is in position to discuss this 
subject as no one else can. Mr. Sloane has had fourteen years of experience 
in statistical work, but has kept in touch with the craft, being himself a 
publisher and a practical printer. He writes this series of articles from the 
viewpoint of a craftsman, and nothing academic will be found in his 
handling of the figures. What he has to say will be of live interest to the 
fraternity. 


returns and publish them in connection with the 
general census of manufactures. Bulletin No. 79, 
recently issued from the United States Census 
Bureau, tells a story of a year’s business in print- 
ing and publishing (excluding lithographing and 
plate-printing), that is almost fabulous in its 
showing, yet represents, as nearly as could be 
obtained, the actual facts. 

Printing is by no means a mere annex to gen- 
eral business — it is not a side-issue, a small inci- 
dental; but it is to-day a prime consideration, a 
leading adjunct, an essential feature —the most 
potent ally of any business venture. It is need- 
less to discuss the dependence of business, pro- 
fessions and even art, upon printing, both for 
preservation and publicity. Literature no longer 
holds exclusive claim upon the graphic art. This 
is a reading age, and “ printers’ ink” takes the 
place, very largely, of the town-crier, the sales- 
man, the scribe, the instructor, the entertainer. 
Indeed so remarkable has been the development 
that printing and publishing now ranks well 
toward the top of the list of leading industries. 

The magnitude of the work of gathering and 
compiling the statistics of this industry can 
hardly be realized, even by the craft itself, let 
alone the general public. Approximately, the field 
work of gathering the original information for the 
census of 1905, in this industry alone, took the 
equivalent of eighteen men working a year. The 
subsequent office work of editing and tabulating 
the returns required several persons working 
more than fifteen months with close application. 
The results, given in Bulletin No. 79, containing 
the general and analytical tables, together with 
Mr. Rossiter’s carefully written discussion, are of 
much interest to printers and publishers through- 
out the country. 

Government statistics are presented in the 
form of general historical treatment, rather than 
in the form of a trade review. It would be of very 
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great importance to the craft if the original data 
contained in the schedules could be tabulated with 
a view to showing definite craft conditions. From 
that an analysis could be made that would, by 
showing relations and tendencies, be of incalcu- 
lable value in determining trade conditions and 
formulating business schedules. In response to 
special requests I have undertaken to analyze and 
discuss the Government report from the stand- 
point of a practical printer. In this article I shall 
discuss the general Table No. 1, page 10, of the 
bulletin, showing the returns from the combined 
industry, as follows: 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





Taste 1—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, WITH PER CENT OF 





resulting from the liberal schooling found in the 
excellent craft journals, which are being read 
more widely every year. 

However the case may be, the statistics show 
that capitalization increased during the five-year 
period, 1900-1905, to the extent of 31.6 per cent, 
as against 49.7 per cent during the ten-year 
period, 1890-1900, while during the same five-year 
period the value of products increased 42.9 per 
cent as against only 26.0 per cent during the pre- 
ceding ten-year period. That is, during the last 
ten years of the nineteenth century an increase of 
nearly fifty per cent in capital resulted in but little 





INCREASE 1890 TO 1905, 
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Number of establishments, ............ 26,422 
ES RE eee errr $385,008,604 
Salaried officials, clerks, etc., number .. . 64,969 
PORN socal seen coors <n ineise sis $63,036,582 
Wage earners, average number........- 185,180 
MIME isc Ginn cnaacobuae sent $108,882,518 
Men 16 years and over, ..............- 142,555 
UR hoor toca k ouieavioisaieeee $95,744,540 
Women 16 years and over, ...........- 37,614 
a a ee ee $12,267,443 
Children under 16 years, .............. 5,011 
WM sc unagatess sons eseace satis $870,535 
Miscellaneous expenses...........-.+.+ $102,466,410 
Cost of materials used .............+4+ $123,470,804 
WAN CE OMI 65 on tncesis twisters $496,061,357 














CENSUS, Per cent increase. 
1900 1890 
22,311 16,566 18.4 34.7 
$292,516,642 $195,387,445 31.6 49.7 
37,79: *28,391 71.9 $3.1 
$36,090,719 *$26,272,756 74.7 37.4 
162,992 | 136,836 13.6 19.1 
$84,249,954 $78,810,319 29.2 6.9 
25,964 110,434 13.2 14.1 
$74,288,521 $71,310,415 28.9 4.2 
28,765 19,026 30.8 51.2 
$8,878,073 $6,604,046 38.2 34.4 
8,263 7,376 | 739.4 12.0 
$1,083,342 $895,858 | 719.6 20.9 
$55, 897,871 $46,971,768 83.3 19.0 
$86,856, 160 $68,858,915 42.2 26.1 
$347,054,430 $275,452,515 42.9 26.0 








*Includes proprietors and firm members with their salaries; number only reported in 1900 and 


1905, but not included in this table. 
tDecrease. 


The first consideration that concerns the 
printer or the publisher is the investment of capi- 
tal and the earning capacity of the investment. It 
is a matter of common remark that more capital 
is required to conduct business to-day than at any 
previous time in our history. It is an age of big 
things — of combinations and monopolies. The 
small producer is at a disadvantage. The man of 
little means must work for hire. The shop gives 
way to the factory. The higher average quality of 
the members of the printing craft is shown in the 
fact that they have preserved their independence 
more than others, and have yielded less to the 
tendency to combine that characterizes present- 
day industrial activity. The one-man shop with 
its cheap and simple presses, its hand composition 
and modest output still continues and will con- 
tinue as long as men of individuality, who appre- 
ciate the real satisfaction of running a printing 
business, can command a few hundred dollars to 
invest. Small printing establishments far out- 
number large ones, and it is doubtful if the 
remarkable showing in the statistics covering this 
item is to be explained by the introduction of new 
machinery into large establishments so much as 
by the improved materials furnished by the type- 
foundries and the greater efficiency of workmen, 












above twenty-five per cent increase in product; 
whereas, during the first five years (only) of the 
twentieth century an increase of less than one- 
third in capital resulted in an increase of nearly 
one-half in product. Or, comparing the percen- 
tages during the first five years of the twentieth 
century, capital increased about three-fourths as 
much (relatively) as during the last ten years of 
the nineteenth century, while product increased 
during the first five years of this century nearly 
twice as much (relatively) as during the last ten 
years of the century just past. This is certainly a 
very significant condition and a most gratifying 
one to proprietors in this industry. 

It would be valuable to know the relation 
between labor and product, and between the cost 
of labor and the value of product, as compared 
between the two periods, but it is impossible to 
make a correct showing of this item. In the cen- 
sus of 1890 proprietors were counted in as a 
factor in the producing force and salaries were 
apportioned to them. This was not done in sub- 
sequent censuses, and any comparison would be 
worthless. However, a comparison between the 
two censuses of 1900 and 1905 shows the unex- 
pected fact that the cost of all labor in proportion 
to value of product remained almost exactly the 
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same. In 1900 labor cost 34.8 per cent of the 
value of product, and in 1905 it cost 34.6 per cent. 
The showing is slightly in favor of the twentieth- 
century conditions. This is not only unexpected 
but is decidedly surprising in view of the increas- 
ing competition in the business. It looks as 
though proprietors have been level-headed, not- 
withstanding the generally dazed condition of the 
strenuous period we live in. 

And the relation of cost of materials to value 
of product has maintained a stable balance. The 
percentages of increase are almost identical. Dur- 
ing the last ten years of the nineteenth century 
cost of materials increased 26.1 per cent, and 
value of products 26.0 per cent over the preceding 
decade. And during the first five years of the 
twentieth century the cost of materials increased 
42.2 per cent and value of product 42.9 per cent 
over the preceding decade. Here again the pro- 
portion is slightly in favor of the new century. 
In 1905 materials cost slightly less in proportion 
to value of product than in 1900. Again the level- 
headedness of the printer and publisher. 

One item remains to be considered in this gen- 
eral analysis — miscellaneous expenses. Thus far 


the showing for the new century has been favor- 
able, but here we find, apparently, the reverse; 
for miscellaneous expenses were reported propor- 
tionately greater in 1905 than in 1900. The cen- 


sus of 1900 showed an increase of 19.0 per cent 
over 1890, while in 1905 the increase was 83.3 per 
cent over 1900, being more than four times the 
rate of increase shown in the earlier instance. 

It looks as though there was recklessness some- 
where in this item, but a closer inspection of the 
returns only adds to the previous opinion that the 
craft has been doing well. Under the term “ Mis- 
cellaneous Expenses ” are included the following 
items: Rent, taxes, interest, insurance, telephone 
and telegraph, postage, miscellaneous office 
expense, advertising, amounts paid carrier boys, 
commissions paid solicitors and collectors, travel- 
ing expenses, cost of ordinary repairs, and all 
other incidental expenses not specifically provided 
for in the main items, also amounts paid for con- 
tract work (work sublet to other establishments 
outside). 

By careful analysis of the figures in the 
detailed tabulations, I find the following interest- 
ing showing in favor of the young new century: 
whereas, in 1905 printers and publishers paid 17.2 
per cent more rent for their shop room than in 
1900, they paid 30.0 per cent more taxes, indi- 
cating a tendency to own their establishments. 
This checks with what we find by an analysis of 
the figures on capital, which show that printers 
and publishers had 26.2 per cent more money 
invested in land in 1905 than in 1900; 40.3 per 
cent more invested in buildings for their estab- 
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lishments, and 23.7 per cent more invested in 
machinery and equipment. Live capital increased 
35.3 per cent. 

In 1905 printers and publishers paid out 50.9 
per cent more money for “contract work” than 
in 1900. This was due to the great increase in 
periodical and book publications by those who 
hired their printing done (shown as expense for 
“contract work ” in the reports of publishers and 
included in “ value of products ” in the reports of 


- establishments doing the printing), and also due 


to a considerable extent to the greatly increased 
use of illustrations and electrotype forms, expense 
for which was shown under “ contract work.” 

The item of general miscellany shows almost a 
startling percentage of increase, the figure being 
125.2 per cent. More interest and insurance will 
explain a part of this, as will also the greater 
expenditure for advertising and publicity. The 
public does not come to the printer so much as of 
yore, for printers don’t wait, but go after the 
public. In the strenuous struggle for patronage, 
amid growing conditions of competition, with 
greater wage schedules to pay, shortened and 
shortening hours of operation, and with inflated 
cost of type, paper and machinery, more and more 
must the printer hustle to catch the attention of 
possible patrons. It means expensive booklets, 
blotters, calendars and every ingenious contri- 
vance to gain publicity. It mearis the greater use 
of solicitors (who often work on commission and 
in which case their pay is not shown under 
salaries or wages, but under “ miscellaneous 
expenses ”’). 

The marked development of the daily paper 
has greatly increased the cost of telegraph and 
telephone service and increased the expense for 
carriers. The census shows that the employment 
of children decreased 39.4 per cent during the 
five-year period. It is quite likely that greater 
care was taken in the last census not to report 
carrier boys as producing employees receiving 
wages, but to report their cost under misceila- 
neous expense. The small percentage of increase 
in wage-earners shown in the report corresponds 
to this assumption, and may be in part due to 
much more careful elimination of carriers from 
the producing forces. Greatly increased circula- 
tion of nearly all periodicals requires correspond- 
ing increase in postal expenditures. Telephone 
service has extended to include most of the small 
shops also. Thus it is plain that the apparently 
abnormal increase in “ miscellaneous expense” is 
but a natural result of changed and enlarged 
methods of conducting business. 

Relatively to value of products miscellaneous 
expenses in 1890 were 17.1 per cent of the prod- 
uct; in 1900 they were 16.1 per cent and in 1905 
were 20.7 per cent. The showing, as a whole, is a 
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little against the new century. But with the fore- 
going statement regarding new conditions of busi- 
ness and greater care in classifying certain kinds 
of service, it is quite probable that in this item 
also the craft maintained the reputation for busi- 
ness intelligence which I have accorded it in this 
and in former articles, as against the continual 
hammering by a certain class of contributors to 
the trade journals. 

Adding all expenses together and computing 
the percentages it is found that in 1900 the aggre- 
gate expense was 75.8 per cent of the value of 
product, and in 1905 it was 80.2 per cent. That 
is, the net profit, in 1905, was 4.4 per cent less 
than in 1900, when figuring between expense and 
value of product, with the latter as the basis of 
reference. But taking capital as the basis, the 
showing is less unfavorable for 1905. In 1900 
the net profit was 28.7 per cent of the invested 
capital. In 1905, it was 28.1 per cent —a falling 
off of only six-tenths of one per cent. When it is 
considered that this capital represents original 
investments and not current value (after deduct- 
ing depreciation discounts) plus “live capital” 
(including book accounts), the 28.1 per cent profit 
in 1905 is good enough for anybody. 

It also must be taken into consideration that 
the Table 1 which I am discussing includes the 
publishing of newspapers and periodicals. In 
that branch of the industry more than three thou- 
sand new publications were reported over the 
census of 1900. Everybody knows the precarious 
and often unfavorable conditions attending the 
early years of new periodicals. This would affect 
the general showing. 

All in all, printers and publishers have no 
occasion to complain of the share of prosperity 
which has come to them during the early years of 
the twentieth century. 

[In succeeding papers I shall discuss some of 
the details of the statistics of this industry. ] 





HAPPINESS FROM TROUBLES. 


Being human, happily or unhappily, we can not deny 
the comfort to be found in the reflection that misery never 
lacks the company it loves. We all have our troubles, and 
some of us derive much satisfaction from the contempla- 
tion of them. Indeed, there are those who are happy only 
when wretched; but these we believe to be as few in num- 
ber as they are disagreeable in association; the vast major- 
ity of humans are normal, and disposed, therefore, in con- 
formity with natural law, to smile when the skies are clear 
and to grieve under the portent of clouds. Hence the ease 
with which worry takes possession of the mind, colors the 
disposition and makes a cripple of effort. That causes 
abound we know and must admit, as we do almost uncon- 
sciously the certainty of death; but too little cognizance 
is taken of the fact that the effect of mere apprehension, 
which is all that worry really is, may be subjected to sim- 
ple mental treatment and be overcome.— George Harvey, 
in The North American Review. 
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SMALL JOBS AND LARGE BUYERS. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


mT is not unusual to hear the argument 
that good work promptly done is 
bound to command its price, and of 
course to a certain extent this is so; 
but it is equally true that the price- 
cutter is very frequently as compe- 

oe tent a workman as he is a preca- 
rious proposition from a business standpoint. 
The close buyer is the man who makes the best use 
of this situation, and while it may be that on 
account of his disorganized manner of doing busi- 
ness the price-cutter is not entirely reliable as to 
his promises of deliveries, you can usually rely on 
the close buyer’s nagging the unhappy printer to 
such good effect that the work is turned out in 
time for all practical purposes. 

In a general way you may class as close buyers 
all large corporations and trusts, which from the 
very nature of things are large consumers. Many 
of these concerns employ purchasing agents whose 
business it is to buy at the best advantage, and to 
avail themselves of every trade condition that will 
mean a saving to their employers. 

As it is a very general practice in looking for 
jobwork to first give consideration to the estab- 
lishments that have large amounts of such work 
to be given out, as many consider that it is much 
more profitable to add a few large accounts to 
their books than a large number of small ones — 
it follows as a matter of course that the purchas- 
ing departments of the large establishments are 
frequently overrun with solicitors for jobwork. 
Whenever an order is’ to be placed, samples are 
freely given to all comers, and the order pretty 
generally goes to the lowest man —the one who 
probably made the worst break in his figuring. 
There are always new men in the field anxious to 
get a start with the work, men who know per- 
fectly well that the low figure talks, and who are 
led on by the will-o’-the-wisp pretext that they 
can make up their profit on later orders. The crop 
of enthusiastic price-cutters always seems inex- 
haustible — they arise phenixlike from the ample 
ranks of the burnt. 

Let any competent man figure at a fair living 
rate on the average run of small work given out 
by the large corporation and it will be the excep- 
tion if he comes within twenty per cent of the 
prices that will take seventy-five per cent of the 
orders. With all the glaring faults and short- 
comings that are so freely laid at the doors of the 
trusts and large corporations, it must in all candor 
be said in their favor that they are singularly free 
of the sin of doing their own printing, and there 
are those who hold the opinion somewhat stronger 




















than a surmise that these trusts and corporations 
have found that there are always plenty of print- 
ers willing to relieve them of all the trouble of 
doing the work, and who seem to be strangely 
indifferent to any profit that might be involved. 
These corporations have, to use a homely but apt 
phrase, found that it is cheaper to buy milk than 
to keep a cow. 

While not claiming that all the price-cutters 
are included in the ranks of the small offices, it 
is of course very trite to say that this condition, 
from the printers’ standpoint, is all wrong. It 
likewise would but prove a waste of breath to try 
to convince the buyers that these low prices are 
all wrong. It would seem if there is anything to 
be done it must come about by means of a cam- 
paign of education. The associations of master 
printers have done a great work in the past few 
years, but as far as the small printers are con- 
cerned their influence has reached few of them. 

The number of small offices is so very great 
and from the standpoint of ordinary business 
horse sense the general average of their proprie- 
tors is so low, it surely looks as though their only 
salvation lies in their being made over mentally, 
and until such a process is well on the way toward 
completion it will be entirely possible for any firm 
that has $20,000 worth of jobwork to give out in 
a year to employ a purchasing agent at a salary 
of $2,500, and for the firm to be entirely satisfied 
with the investment at the end of the year; nor 
need the purchasing agent have to have more than 
business horse sense, the printers who would 
flock to him could be depended upon to furnish 
him with any technical points he might have need 
of knowing. 

In view of the present condition of the straight 
job trade, it would seem advisable to give more 
attention to the business of the average consumer, 
for it seems to be pretty well established that they 
are the mainstay of the business, and with some 
of the pressure taken off in the fight for the large 
corporation’s business it may be that prices can 
be advanced a trifle nearer a reasonable figure for 
what they buy. 





DIFFICULT. 


A teacher in a certain eastern school asked her class 
to draw a picture of that which they wished to be when 
they grew up. The pupils went diligently to work with 
paper and pencil, some drawing pictures of soldiers, police- 
men and fine ladies, etc. They all worked hard, but one 
little girl, who sat quietly holding her pad and pencil in 
hand. 

The teacher, observing her, asked: 

“Don’t you know what you want to be when you grow 
up, Anna?” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the little girl. “I know I want 
to be married, but I don’t know how to draw it.” — 
Harper’s Weekly. 
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LINE-AND-STIPPLE PORTRAITS. 


BY A. R. B. 
PSHE pen-and-ink portraits reproduced 
a j \ herewith illustrate a convenient 
se] method of obtaining likenesses, 


which printers who do amateur 
drawing may find useful occasion- 
ally. They were made by Mr. 

——<=< Thomas B. Thompson, of the Pal- 
ette and Chisel Club, Chicago, who says of them: 
“ They are a combination of free-hand stipple and 
line over bromid print. They are not highly 
artistic — in fact, they belong to a class of draw- 
ings that artists call ‘ phoney ’— but where like- 





LINE-AND-STIPPLE PORTRAIT. 


ness is more important than artistic execution, 
and especially when a customer desires a faithful 
copy of the photograph, they fill the bill nicely; 
and it is even possible to give such portraits con- 
siderable strength of line and color in the han- 
dling of the hair, the draperies, etc., and in the 
massing of light and shade. The use of the stipple 
for the flesh permits of very accurate modeling. 

“Take your photograph to a photographer 
who makes enlarged copies, and get a bromid 
print (say 11 by 14 inches for a bust portrait), 
and mount it on a piece of cardboard. Then take 
a pen and waterproof drawing ink and outline the 
features with a series of small dots, following the 
print. Trace the eyes, nose, mouth and ears; also 
indicate the cheek-bones, jaw and all conspicuous 
expression lines. Then lay in the masses of 
shadow with the stipple, taking care to get the 
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shape of these masses correct. Leave the lights 
and half-lights untouched. Having filled in the 
big masses of the face with the stipple, leave off 
stippling and draw in the shade and shadow of the 
hair, beard and draperies with bold line strokes. 
Indicate the edges of light masses to give the 
‘drawing’ after the print has been bleached out. 
Now look over your work carefully and see 
whether you have traced everything of impor- 





LINE-AND-STIPPLE PORTRAIT. 


tance. If so, bleach out the print with mercury 
solution, or let the photographer do it, washing 
it carefully. When the sheet dries, the print will 
be gone and only the pen-and-ink work will 
remain. Now strengthen the shadows and put in 
as much half-tone as may be necessary, referring 
to the photograph for guidance. Don’t stipple 
over the whole face as a rule; allow for plenty of 
black and white contrast, especially if the cut is 
to run on soft paper. Don’t make the dots too 
large nor place them too far apart; you want an 
effect of tone, not of dots, and to get that the stip- 
ple must be so fine that the eye will separate the 
little spots with difficulty. If you want to do an 
extra smooth job, use a magnifying glass.” 





WHY NOT? 


“Mr. Justyn,” said the editor, looking over the new 
reporter’s story of the political meeting, “in this write-up 
of yours you say ‘ resistless waves of applause from the 
audience fairly overwhelmed the speaker.’ Look at the 
absurdity of that figure of speech. How could a ‘ resistless 
wave’ of applause or anything else come from an ‘ audi- 
ence,’ Mr. Justyn? ” 

“Tt could come from a sea of upturned faces, couldn’t 
it?” insisted the new reporter.— Chicago Tribune. 
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SUBSTITUTION AS ONE MANUFACTURER SEES IT. 


Substitution, the evil which the majority of honest 
manufacturers, publishers and dealers are now fighting, is 
a subject any printer can well afford to study. 

In this war against substitution, it may be argued that 
the manufacturer is actuated solely by interests of self- 
protection, and that the publisher is working with the 
manufacturer for the same reasons. But this leaves the 
dealer unaccounted for. 

A careful and fair investigation will probably show 
that substitution, taken in its entirety, harms the whole 
merchandising organization from the producer through to 
the consumer, excepting, of course, the fly-by-night maker 
of the imitations. 

Advertising viewed in its broadest sense, as a medium 
for bringing the better class of consumers in touch with 
the better class of goods, has come to be recognized as a 
safe method of judging the reliability and quality of mer- 
chandise. It is impossible to advertise an article year 
after year unless it possesses certain intrinsic value, and 
this fact is an important consideration with the buyers of 
the article. In this very way, the public have come to 
view substitution with distrust, and the reliability and 
good judgment of the dealer who offers the substitute is 
questioned. 

Mr. W. D. Judd, who directs things at the Hampshire 
paper mill, is a man of to-day, progressive and alert. He 
is thoroughly familiar with every phase of the paper and 
printing business, and his suggestions are worthy of serious 
consideration. He said in an interview with us: 

“Speaking of substitution,” said Mr. Judd, “I sup- 
pose that we have had our share of trouble, but our papers 
have held their own very well indeed. Our principal dif- 
ficulty comes from a class of printers who are not business 
men in the fullest sense of the term. They know that by 
forcing a cheap paper on their customer they can make a 
little extra profit on the immediate job, but they have no 
eye for future business. They do not seem to realize that 
by satisfying a customer they are cementing his trade and 
laying the foundation for bigger and better business. 

“Taken as a whole,’ Mr. Judd continued after a 
moment, our customers are invariably good customers. 
Men who appreciate the qualities of our papers and are 
willing to pay their higher price, are a broad-minded, 
progressive class, and I know that if I were to enter the 
printing field I should make every possible effort to secure 
just that class of business. I should endeavor to educate 
my customers to higher printing ideas, and under no con- 
dition should I discourage the tendency by offering them 
a cheaper or poorer stock than they were willing to buy. 
I should welcome a customer for whom I could turn out 
work that would be a living advertisement for my shop. 

“The printing business to-day,’ Mr. Judd remarked a 
little later, “is on a bigger, better and more substantial 
basis than ever before. In the aggregate, it is one of the 
great industries. I have good reasons to believe that our 
persistent, educational advertising of our product has 
done much for the printing business. The entire tone of 
our advertising is the precedence of quality over price, 
and we always send the reader to his own printer. In 
some cases this policy fails, for the printer works against 
us, but on the whole, we are proud of the host of good 
friends we have in the printing field, and we do our best to 
keep faith with them.” — Walden’s Stationer and Printer. 





UNFAIR. 
The man who is afraid he can’t seldom gives himself a 
chance to find out whether he can or not.— Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Copied in reduction from the art portfolios published by Gerlach & Wiedling, Vienna, Austria. 
The originals are in colors. 
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MODERN PRESSWORK. 


NO. III.— BY FRED W. GAGE. 
HOW TO BEGIN —(Continued). 


P=" HE proper degree of air compression 
(or “spring ” as it is usually called) 
to secure an easy reversal of the bed, 
will call for the best judgment of the 
pressman. Always remember that 
the varying weights of the printing 
—— forms must be taken into considera- 
tion, as well as the differing speeds of the press. 
If the bed slows down perceptibly as the plungers 
enter the air chambers, it indicates too much 
“spring” or too tightly fitted plungers. The 
remedy is obvious. Too little “spring” will 
usually cause a noticeable “ bump” or knock as 
the bed reverses, and is equally to be avoided. 
The ideal condition is one in which the degree 
of “spring” is just sufficient to reverse the bed 
with the least wear on its driving parts, and the 
nearer you attain this the less wear and tear on 
the press. But avoid running with too little 
“spring ” as well as with too much, and take pains 
to set each plunger as near like its mates as 
possible. 





CYLINDER ADJUSTMENTS. 


Now carefully examine the cylinder bearings, ° 


taking off the caps of the main boxes and seeing 
that the journals are in good condition. In replac- 
ing the caps, it may be well to remove a thin sheet 
of packing if previously used between the two 
halves of the boxes, or if none be present, to dress 
off the flat face a thousandth of an inch or so. 
In any event the boxes should not bind the cylinder 
journals, when tightly bolted home, to such an 
extent as to prevent the cylinder being rotated by 
hand. If you get them tighter you invite trouble. 

See that there is no opportunity for “end 
play ” in the cylinder. Some presses are built with 
a removable thin collar just inside one of the 
boxes, and this may be slightly increased in thick- 
ness if necessary. Usually, however, the careful 
fitting done by the pressbuilder at this point will 
last the lifetime of the press. 

On machines where the raising and lowering 
of the cylinder is accomplished by the use of eccen- 
tric boxes, these eccentrics must also be very care- 
fully inspected, for it is just as necessary that they 
be accurately fitted as the main boxes themselves. 

In all these operations a delicacy of adjustment 
is required even exceeding that of a well-built 
steam-engine, and if the pressman feels any doubt 
as to his own resources it might be desirable to 
call in a good machinist rather than to take any 
chance of injuring his press. As a rule, however, 
if he will carefully study each move he makes, and 
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having a well-considered reason therefor, he need 
have little fear as to the results. 

The mechanism for raising and lowering the 
cylinder is usually in need of but little attention. 
Although the various types of construction neces- 
sitate widely varying devices, their principle of 
operation is much alike throughout. On those 
machines which employ heavy coiled springs to 
counterbalance the weight of the cylinder and pre- 
vent its “running down,” the springs may need 
setting up a little tighter or, possibly, renewing. 
All parts of the impression “ trip ” should be care- 
fully looked over, and the positiveness of its action 
assured. 

The shaft actuating the cylinder-lifting 
mechanism, whether by cam action or the direct 
throw of crank-pins, should also have attention, 
particular attention being given its bearings to see 
that there is no considerable degree of lost motion 
in any part. 

Having now assured ourselves that the two 
main moving portions of the press are ready for 
operation, we next proceed to adjust them so that 
they will operate together, and right here and on 
the care with which this is done is largely depen- 
dent the register of the press and the clearness of 
its printing. 

Put the impression bearers back on the bed, 
first testing them carefully with calipers to detect 
possible low or worn spots. If the press has seen 
several years’ service it will undoubtedly be best 
to have the bearers planed off lightly on the face 
anyhow. 

Some styles of bed movement are known to 
show worn spots on the bearers sooner than 
others, but at any rate, be sure the face is level and 
smooth. 


SETTING THE BEARERS. 


As to the correct height of the bearers, the 
style of the bed-support must to a certain degree 
govern. On all presses it is advisable to set the 
bearers type-high, and on some machines which 
have no track directly under the bearer, a thin 
paper higher. To insure the accuracy of this 
operation, use a standard type-high gage, such as 
may be procured from any supply house. Use 
very hard paper (bond or ledger) or strips of tin 
under the bearers, so that the height will not 
change later. 

With the bearers correctly set and firmly 
screwed in position, we may now proceed to set 
the cylinder to its correct height, this being best 
done before the cylinder-driving mechanism is 
connected. 


SETTING THE CYLINDER. 


Run the bed to the center of the press and 
rotate the cylinder so that it will be brought down 
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by its own mechanism with its bearers touching 
those of the bed at a point outside the printing 
surface of the cylinder. This is to obviate possible 
error in setting the cylinder at a point on its print- 
ing surface where its own bearers may be worn. 

Having previously raised the cylinder a bit by 
its adjusting screws, it may be now brought down 
on to the bed-bearers, letting each end touch 
lightly at first, then giving each screw about an 
eighth of a turn more to be sure of good firm 
contact. 

Some pressmen prefer to set the cylinder by 
the use of a large metal type, or a regular type- 
high gage, and to then put the bearers on the bed 
as previously outlined. Either plan should be 
equally satisfactory in results if carefully carried 
out. 

It has doubtless been the experience of many 
besides the writer that the average press erector 
does not set the cylinder on a new machine down 
hard enough, and that subsequent trouble with 
slurring and worn and blackened edges is mostly 
to be attributed to overpacking the cylinder in an 
effort to get the necessary “ squeeze.” (See pre- 
vious articles on ‘‘ Unison” and “ Impression.”’) 

Of course it is possible to set the cylinder down 
too hard and thus cause undue wear on the bear- 
ings and an annoying “bump” when the bed 
and cylinder bearers meet. A good way to judge 
as to whether the two ends of the cylinder are set 
exactly alike (which of course they must be), is to 
run a strip of thin paper through on each bearer 
simultaneously and compare results. If the cylin- 
der is set right both strips should show the squeez- 
ing effects alike. 

The cylinder-driving mechanism may now be 
connected up, first making sure that it is in cor- 
rect “time,” i. e., that its printing line is at the 
proper point on the bed, this being often indicated 
by a line lightly scratched on the bed. With the 
cylinder “ down” on the printing stroke, connect 
the gearing, usually by sliding the “‘ intermediate ” 
gear-wheel into place. The stud, or bracket carry- 
ing the stud, on which this intermediate gear 
revolves is adjustable in position, and great care 
must be taken in setting it so that the teeth of the 
intermediate engage just the right depth with the 
cylinder-gear when the cylinder is down in print- 
ing position, and also with the driving pinion or 
small gear-wheel on the driving-shaft. The best 
test for this is running a small strip of thin paper 
through between each pair of gear wheels. If the 
gears are set too deeply the paper will be cut and 
ground accordingly, while if just right the paper 
will come out practically uninjured. 


REGISTER RACK AND SEGMENT. 


If gearing never became worn, and all boxes 
and bearings remained as carefully fitted as when 
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the press left the maker’s shop, there would per- 
haps be little use for the short section of rack on 
the bed and its corresponding segment or section 
of gear on the cylinder. To be sure, there is 
always, even in a new machine, some degree of 
“back lash” in the gears, and a slight, although 
hardly to be noticed, torsion of the various driving 
shafts in the press. 

So that when we add to these unavoidable 
structural defects the wear and resulting lost 
motion of years of use, it will be seen that some 
device to bring the bed and cylinder exactly 
together at the commencement of the printing 
stroke becomes very important in its adjustment, 
especially, too, because of the varying motions of 
the two parts. 

The cylinder, although revolving continuously 
in its bearings in one direction, is subject to 
retarding influences through the action of the 
gripper motion and other causes, while the bed is 
subject to a multitude of frequently changing im- 
pulses. The speed of the press, the “ set” of the 
air-springs, the weight of the form, the “ pull” of 
the inking rollers — and all these varying greatly 
as different forms are put on or weather condi- 
tions change — have a great influence over the 
freedom of movement of the bed. 

Hence the necessity for great care in adjusting 
the rack and segment, for not only is the printing 
register of the sheet dependent thereon, but the 
sharpness of the impression as well. 

This was well demonstrated on a rather ancient 
drum-cylinder machine which once fell to the 
writer’s care, the teeth of both rack and segment 
being so worn that cut overlays pasted carefully 
and exactly on the first impression taken on the 
cylinder would show on successive impressions 
during the run as being anywhere from exactly 
on the mark to a full pica away. Of course a new 
rack and segment corrected this, and with some 
needed adjustment of the gripper-rod made this 
press register almost perfectly, although it was 
over a quarter-century old. 

Many pressmen prefer to set the rack and seg- 
ment after the form is made ready, and although 
it is an operation that may be effectively attended 
to beforehand, it is the writer’s belief that con- 
sidering everything it is just as well to defer 
the final adjustment until that time, particularly 
if the press be somewhat worn through use. 
Accordingly we will anticipate our regular pro- 
cedure to the extent of assuming our form to be 
made ready and proceed in this manner. 

As a preliminary, the principle of operation 
should be carefully studied. It will be seen that 
on the forward ends of the rack and segment, 
where they first engage, the teeth are not full size, 
but gradually increase to full size just before the 
printing line is reached. So that even quite a 
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may not bring the teeth with tops (or ends) 
together, as they first engage. 


SETTING THE RACK. 


First to be sure that the segment bolts or 
screws are perfectly tight, for almost universally 
the adjustment is made on the rack alone, the bolt 
holes in the latter being generously slotted for this 
purpose. 

Now loosen entirely the bolts holding the rack 
to the bed and tighten them lightly, the idea being 
that the rack may move a little either way and 
will thus find its own position automatically. Now 
turn the press around by hand, watching care- 
fully when the bed and cylinder come together on 
the printing line. If no serious difference in posi- 
tion is noticeable, run the press at its normal 
speed six or eight impressions and then tighten 
the rack bolts. 

As a test of the correctness of this adjustment, 
put a fresh draw-sheet on the cylinder and take a 
number of impressions thereon. If the rack and 
segment are correctly adjusted, no variation in 
the position of these impressions should be noticed, 
even at considerably varying speeds. If the posi- 
tion of the rack now seems correct, scratch a line 
on its face and continue this line up or down the 
bed as a definite point from which to work in case 
further adjustments be subsequently necessary. 

Should the trial impressions on the cylinder 
disclose variation in position, further adjustment 
is at once necessary. The most common difficulty 
arises because the bed is not held back against its 
driving mechanism quite as snugly as it should be, 
and the usual plan is to move the segment ahead, 
say about one sixty-fourth of an inch at a time, 
taking repeated trial impressions at each move so 
as to ascertain the exactly correct point. 

Care must be taken that the rack be not moved 
ahead too far as it would lead to excessive wear, 
and in some instances to a slur or blackened edge, 
further back on the printing surface. While if the 
rack be set too far back it pulls the bed ahead of 
its driving mechanism at the beginning of the 
printing stroke, only to lose it further back with 
equally disappointing results. 

Hence the pressman will see the necessity in 
this, as in other operations, of using his head and 
studying the reasons for changing adjustments 


and their results. (To be continued.) 





**SET AND THINK.’’ 


For ourselves, too, in these nerve-racking days of tur- 
moil and strife, we find distinct advantage in occasionally 
emulating the example of a great Peacham philosopher, 
who, when asked how he maintained his exceptional com- 
posure, slowly and sagely replied: “ Sometimes I set and 
think, and sometimes I just set.”— George Harvey, in The 
North American Review. 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF WORD-DIVISION. 

BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
JIMPLIFICATION is a making sim- 
ple, or free from complication. 
Everybody knows that this is what 
the word means, but almost every- 
body who attempts to simplify a 
complicated practice, even with the 

: same data that others have to work 
from, finds something to recommend that is dif- 
ferent from the suggestion of any other person. 
This is especially true in a case of so much detail 
as the one we are now dealing with. 

It is with perfect consciousness of the fact 
that many competent judges will not be inclined 
to accept his recommendations that the writer 
offers some suggestions toward a simpler practice 
than any now widely adopted, though no actual 
innovations are involved. Practically no rule as 
to division is universally followed. If we can find 
even one that promises to become universal, or 
even one that suggests something widely accep- 
table, it may be advantageous to do so. 

We may realize a little better how much diver- 
sity there is in present practice by considering 
attentively what Mr. De Vinne says of it, in “ Cor- 
rect Composition,” page 128, though we shall do 
well to remember that Mr. De Vinne is not, and 
does not pretend to be, accomplished as a student 
of the subject. He says: ‘“ Three systems, or 
attempts at system, for the division of words have 
been in use for many years, but it does not appear 
that any one has succeeded in securing the favor 
of all printers and publishers. The system most 
approved now authorizes the division of a word, 
when consistent with pronunciation, on the vowel 
at the end of the syllable. This system can be 
applied safely to many long words, but its too 
rigid observance may lead the unthinking com- 
positor to these unusual breaks: ca-pa-ci-ty, 
ca-ta-stro-phe, lexi-co-gra-pher, pre-fe-rence, pro- 
gno-sti-cate, re-co-gnize. The vowel system has 
many adherents in America, in spite of occasional 
uncouth divisions, but it is defective as a system 
in its inability to make provision for the syllables 
that end with consonants.” The other two sys- 
tems he calls division on constituents (sometimes 
called etymological division) and division on 
emphasized syllables, and the last he says seems 
to have the most supporters in the United States. 

Mr. De Vinne’s book is supposed to be made 
with special intention of being practically helpful, 
but in this matter he gives not even a hint of real 
preference for any certain practice, or of the 
means of making a selection; and here he comes 
short in the same way that every other writer 
does. The only possible way to furnish a com- 
plete guide to practice would be to make a full 
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list of all common words, divided into syllables 
as they are to be printed; and even this would 
inevitably fail at some points for some people, 
because different persons use different pronuncia- 
tions of many words, according to differing deci- 
sions by equally authoritative scholars. One such 
word is discrepancy, though there is not so much 
disagreement now as formerly. Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary accented it on the first syllable, which 
made it proper to divide it as dis-cre-pan-cy. 
Webster’s accents on the second syllable, which 
gives dis-crep-an-cy. Such points of difference 
can be settled only in one way — by appeal to an 
authority. Naturally the authority is the diction- 
ary, and the only way compositors can be sure is 
by knowing how words are pronounced in the dic- 
tionary they are told to follow. For this reason, 
as well as for many others, no printing-office 
should be without a good dictionary. 

Mr. De Vinne says some other things worth 
repeating. For instance, “The time wasted in 
overrunning and respacing lines to avoid divisions 
objected to by proofreader and author is a serious 
tax upon the cost of composition — not less in the 
aggregate than one-fifth the cost of typesetting 
alone.” We think this an overestimate, but there 
is no doubt that much more is done of such work 
than should be. “A book,” says Mr. De Vinne, 
“is supposed to be written for the convenience of 
the reader, and not to illustrate the author’s scien- 
tific knowledge of the derivation and proper dis- 
section of words derived from foreign languages. 
The reader is helped to a better understanding of 
the subject when the division of the word in the 
first line more clearly suggests the pronunciation 
(not the derivation) of the part following in the 
next line.” 

This last quoted sentence expresses exactly 
the opinion of a great majority of English- 
speaking people, but it does not cover the whole 
ground in question, for in many instances the 
sound of the first part of the word does not indi- 
cate that of the last part. It goes far enough, 
however, to serve as a basis for one large item of 
simplification. 

One of the most widely accepted rules is that a 
long vowel (as a in fate) is the letter to end a line 
when it is followed by other syllables, as in 
separa-tion, occa-sion. But this rule has not 
secured sufficient recognition, because some words 
really amenable to it are commonly, though not 
nearly always, divided in a contrary way. Before 
mentioning some of them it is well to consider 
another almost universal rule, that a short vowel 
(as a in fat) requires a consonant after it, as in 
sep-arate. 
and sep- the sound of e in bet, and the reader 
would expect in the next line syllables that would 
naturally follow that one of the two found at the 


Thus, se- indicates the sound of see,. 
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end of a line. The words that need change from 
the commonest practice, for simplification, are 
such as commun-ion, pecul-iar, abal-ienate. In 
these the first rule is plainly controverted, and, 
though a good reason may be found for doing this, 
the much more cogent demand of simplification 
commends commu-nion, pecu-liar, aba-lienate, etc. 

Neither of the two rules can be applied in all 
cases that might come under them, though they 
are both more widely applicable than they have 
been made in practice. Each is overruled by more 
urgent considerations in many cases. In conflict 
with the first is the widely accepted practice of 
preserving regular English suffixes, as ed, ing, er, 
without any other letter attached. Such words as 
baker, maker, hated, belated, hating, making, are 
and always have been most frequently divided 
into mak-er, hat-ed, mak-ing, etc., but now espe- 
cially the other practice has much currency, and 
the words are often divided ma-ker, ha-ted, 
ma-king, etc. An urgent objection to this lies in 
the fact that the phonetic reason for it would dic- 
tate also spea-king, hea-ted, trea-ting, etc., but 
these are never so divided. While the syllables 
indicated as preferable might suggest wrong 
sounds in a few instances, they are mainly recog- 
nizable at sight as representing a complete primi- 
tive word with omission of the final letter, and 
thus perfectly justifiable. Division between the 
universally known elements in such words is 
largely prevalent, and should be universal. 

That a short vowel can not always have a con- 
sonant after it in its syllable is very clear from 
such words as posi-tion, magi-cian, etc. But this 
does not vitiate the rule; it only makes necessary 
a limitation, such as £‘ except in positions where 
the consonant unites with the following vowel to 
give a sound not otherwise represented.” Such 
exceptional combination is seen in the termina- 
tions, cean, cian, tial, ceous, cious, geous, gious, 
tious, sion, tion, sure, etc. This would give divi- 
sion, mea-sure, etc., which are in fact often seen, 
but not often enough. No reader will ever expect 
anything wrong from these divisions, because 
they occur only where no word but the one could 
fit. Strong reason for their use is the fact that 
divis does not represent the sound divizh, and sion 
does represent zhon; meas is not meazh, sure is 
zhure; the aspiration is inherent in the last part 
of the spelling. 

We have not attempted anything more than a 
few hints toward simplification in this and last 
month’s article. They have been written with the 
hope of arousing a spirit of thoughtfulness that 
may lead to better understanding and simplified 
practice. 





Do nor look for wrong and evil; 
You will find them if you do; 
As you measure for your neighbor, 
He will measure back to you.— Alice Cary. 
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THE PASSING OF THE COUNTRY WEEKLY. 


BY L. A. HORNSTEIN. 


RIOR to my present position as a 
salesman, I was employed for sev- 
eral years on a large metropolitan 
daily newspaper. At that time I 
used to regard the country daily 
with a feeling of ridicule, not un- 
mixed with contempt. By country 

pene I do not mean the papers published in the 
fair-sized inland cities, with circulations of from 
one thousand to six thousand, but rather what I 
considered the makeshift dailies, published in 
towns of from three thousand to five thousand 
population, with circulations ranging from about 
two hundred and fifty to eight hundred or nine 
hundred copies. Since spending about two years 
west of the Mississippi river, however, I have 
seen fit to alter my views materially. 

The introduction of the rural free-delivery 
service, the large and rapidly increasing number 
of interurban traction systems and rural tele- 
phone lines, the cheapening of subscription rates 
of the great city dailies and popular magazines, 
and numerous other contributory causes have 
brought the farmer into closer touch with the 
world at large. He no longer leads the isolated 


existence that he did ten or even less years ago. 
He comes to town more frequently, sees his neigh- 
bor oftener, gets his mail and newspaper every 
day, and is as well or better informed on matters 
of world interest as the average dweller in the 


cities. This advancement on the part of the rural 
resident has brought in its wake other up-to-date 
wants and ideas. He no longer chooses to wait 
until the end of the week for his grist of local 
news, with which his city daily does not supply 
him. His wife and daughters also want the late 
social and personal gossip on the day it occurs, 
rather than at the end of the week, when it prob- 
ably has been discussed and thoroughly rehashed 
over the telephone, so as to render it no longer 
news. Consequently the demand has been created 
for a daily issue of the local paper, and instead of 
the country daily being an exotic — forced upon 
the rural subscriber against his will—#it is a 
necessity brought about by changed conditions 
and an insistent demand. 

The country merchant also has been quick to see 
and take advantage of these changed conditions. 
In place of the stereotyped display advertisement 
which he was wont to run in the local weekly — 
more as a matter of charity to the editor than for 
any benefit that he expected to derive from it — 
reading something like the example herewith, and 
which was allowed to appear week after week 
without change, until the type was worn almost 
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to the “ first nick,” he now uses larger space, and 
changes his copy frequently, in many instances 
daily. His advertisements are well written, prop- 
erly displayed, frequently illustrated, and withal 
show that he realizes and utilizes the value of 
newspaper space. 

The country publisher naturally has responded 
to this demand of his patrons, both advertising 
and subscription, and in order to keep pace with 
local needs, and not merely in imitation of city 
ways, has merged his weekly into a daily. Of 
course, he still publishes his weekly edition for 
such as want it, but as the weekly is usually a 
compilation and is practically all “ phatted ” from 
the daily, it is more in the nature of a side issue 
with him, his energies being devoted to bringing 
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out a first-class daily. This state of affairs is no 
longer the rare exception, but is general through- 
out the West, and such publishers as are reluctant 
about entering the daily field are rapidly being 
forced into it. 

In one instance that came _— my observa- 
tion, in Missouri, the daily was tried for a month 
as an experiment. Its success was immediate, 
and the weekly has since been discontinued 
entirely. Nor is proximity to the large centers of 
population necessarily a drawback to the success 
of the local daily. I know of one instance in Colo- 
rado where the Denver morning papers are 
received before breakfast, and the ‘evening papers 
almost simultaneously with the issue of the local 
journals. And yet both the dailies in this little 
city are extremely prosperous, and neither of the 
publishers expressed the slightest desire to go 
back to a once-a-week issue. 

At the time of the initiation of the rural free- 
delivery system by the Government, it was the 
common and oft-expressed opinion among work- 
ers on city papers that the success of the system 
would sound the death knell of the country paper; 
that a daily free-delivery service, bringing the 
dweller in the rural community his daily paper 
from the city — not more than a day old — would 
cause him to discontinue his local weekly. This 
seemed all the more plausible in view of the 
reduced prices at which he could secure one of the 
leading journals. Developments have not borne 
out this prediction. While rural free delivery has 
been taken advantage of by the large daily papers 
in the cities to extend and increase their circula- 
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tions to almost unbelievable proportions, and , 


while the rural resident in almost every instance 
is a subscriber to at least one and possibly two or 
more metropolitan journals, he has by no means 
stopped taking his local paper. 

The home paper covers a field peculiarly its 
own, which no city paper, published at a remote 
center, can possibly usurp. If “John Jones, a 
farmer living on rural route No. 3, came to town 
yesterday and sold a bunch of a dozen fine hogs,” 
this constitutes an item of news which is of inter- 
est to all other farmers in the neighborhood, as 
well as the merchant, the banker, Mr. Jones’ 
friends and acquaintances, and the community at 
large. If in addition to the bald statement that 
Mr. Jones sold his hogs, there can be given the 
price he received for them, the item increases in 
interest. If still further enlarged upon, with the 
weight of the hogs, their average weight, their 
age, what it cost to fatten them, etc., the story 
begins to take on the aspects of important infor- 
mation, of interest to every one in the community, 
and is certainly so received. If, however, Mr. 
Jones was in town on Monday and the item is not 
published until Friday, it will have lost its value 
as news and be merely a perfunctory statement of 
facts. So also with most other local happenings. 
By the time a weekly is issued most of the matters 
touched upon will have been bandied about by 
word of mouth, and when subscribers read of 
things they already know all about they will insist 
that the paper contains no news. 

On the other hand, the city daily would take 
absolutely no notice whatever of an item furnish- 
ing interest to so small a proportion of its readers. 
For this reason the farmer, while reading the city 
paper daily for news of his State, country and the 
world, is still forced to rely upon his local paper 
for news of local happenings in his immediate 
neighborhood, reports of the doings of town super- 
visors, county board, road commissioners, school 
trustees, etc., but he wants this information while 
it is still news. 

While rural free delivery has not put the coun- 
try paper out of business, it has had a most impor- 
tant and far-reaching effect in another and oppo- 
site direction. The reading of an ably edited and 
well-printed city paper every day has educated the 
country reader up to a higher standard, so that 
he demands more of his local paper than he ever 
did before. He wants a bigger, brighter, newsier, 
and in every way better newspaper from his local 
metropolis — not only better in its contents but 
better in its appearance and make-up as well. As 
a result we now see in the country press less and 
less of such ridiculous twaddle as: 


Si Haskins has bought a new buggy. 
Look out, girls. 
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A certain young man has been vis- 
iting on the North Side pretty regu- 
larly lately. We wonder what can be 
the attraction. 


The fact that Si Haskins has bought a new 
buggy may be an item of news, but the rest of the 
paragraph is silly. 

Also, while in response to the demand for more 
news, the number of letters from surrounding 
places has increased, the editor has learned to use 
the blue pencil, and we find fewer items in the 
country correspondence like the following: 

It rained last Tuesday. 
Huckleberries will soon be ripe. 
and so on ad nauseam. 

As a matter of fact the country publisher has 
been put on his mettle, and to meet changed con- 
ditions and give his patrons what they demand 
he has been forced to adopt modern methods. He 
no longer finds it possible to man his composing- 
room with a ten-dollar-a-week foreman, two girls 
and a devil. In order to produce such a paper as 
his patrons require he must increase his working 
force. And right here he finds himself up against 
his most serious problem — the help question. 

Time was, and that not so very many years 
ago, when every town of two thousand or three 
thousand inhabitants contained from six to a 
dozen or more “ half baked” printers (aside from 
those regularly employed) who in the intervals of 
working at the case did other work which they 
were qualified to do. They were not particularly 
good workmen, it is true, yet they could always be 
depended upon in an emergency, and the country 
publisher when he had a rush of work, or his 
advertising was unusually heavy, or had a tax-list 
to print, or any extra work of this nature, expe- 
rienced no difficulty in securing such extra hands 
as he required to help him out temporarily. 
Nowadays, however, these extra printers have 
absolutely disappeared. What has become of them 
nobody knows. The answer seems to be that the 
better workmen among them have naturally gravi- 
tated toward the cities and larger printing cen- 
ters, where wages are higher. The large demand 
for unskilled and semi-skilled labor caused by the 
increasing number of electric railway lines, tele- 
phone and electric light systems, and similar 
industries has probably absorbed a majority of 
the less capable workmen, who find a better field 
for their labors as conductors, motormen, tele- 
phone linemen, etc., than they did as mediocre 
printers. Others have drifted into permanent 
positions as clerks in stores, barkeepers and so on. 
So the country publisher finds himself confronted 
with the problem of getting out a daily paper, 
larger and better than he ever dreamed of doing, 
and at the same time his source of labor supply is 
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shut off. The only solution for him lies in the 
installation of machinery for mechanical com- 
position. 

The success which typesetting machines of 
various kinds have met shows that the country 
printer was ready to grasp at anything to help 
him out of his difficulty. But while some of these 
machines may have answered his needs for a time 
he still was handicapped by the limitation of their 
output and the fact that his pay-roll was not per- 
ceptibly decreased. The time is not far distant 
when a country paper without first-class machines 
will be as rare as one printed on a hand press is 
to-day. At the time of the introduction of the 
power press in the country print-shop the argu- 
ment the press salesman had to contend with was 
that the press would be used only once a week and 
would stand idle the rest of the time. In spite of 
this seemingly unanswerable argument the power 
press has supplanted the antiquated hand press, 
and no one appreciates its advantages more than 
the country printer who for years was so reluc- 
tant to install it. It will be the same way with 
the high-grade machine. Although he will claim 
that he has insufficient composition to keep a 
machine employed steadily, yet he will be forced 
by the scarcity of competent help to install one in 
order to give his plant that flexibility which it had 
formerly by reason of being able to secure addi- 
tional hands when needed.. Then, after it is 
installed, he will find it is capable of such a scope 
and variety of work that instead of being unable 
to keep it employed he will adapt so much of his 
composition to the machine as to work it overtime. 
With a range of from five to fourteen-point, he 
will find that sixty per cent of his advertising can 
be set entirely on the machine. He will be 
enabled to go after and secure work for it which 
he was debarred from even estimating on pre- 
viously by his lack of facilities. And he will, of 
course, give his readers the kind of newspaper 
they demand and for which he finds his present 
facilities utterly inadequate. His labor problem 
will be solved, as his mechanical composing-room 
will take care of his work with but one man, 
whereas otherwise he would have had to employ 
five or six. 

The country weekly, except in the most remote 
sections, is passing. The country daily is a fix- 
ture, and has come to stay. It is a survival of the 
fittest. The wise country publisher will prepare 
himself to meet conditions as they exist to-day. 





IN THE CUSTOMARY WAY. 


The city editor was looking over the notes handed in by 
the new reporter. 

“ Gliggins made a set speech, did he?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” said the new reporter. ‘“ He — er —stood 
up.”— Chicago Tribune. 
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DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING. 
NO. VIII.— BY F. J. TREZISE. 

The printer in handling color is making an appeal of the most subtle 
and delicate nature, vastly more so than is made by the type-matter that 
may form the body of the piece of printing he is embellishing with color.— 
George French. 

HAT might be termed a working 

| knowledge of color is as essential to 

the printer as is a knowledge of the 

principles of design, especially such 

knowledge of color as is applicable 

to printing in two colors. An ab- 

- sence of an understanding use of 

color is probably more frequently noticeable in 
two-color work from the fact that this class of 
printing is done in every office, large and small, 
while the more pretentious colorwork is largely in 
the hands of artists and designers. Although the 
use of two colors of ink in the production of 
printed matter is a problem which confronts every 
printing-office, the study of the use of colors in a 
manner productive of the most pleasing results is 
one to which more attention could well be given. 
Much of the attractive printing in colors is the 
result of accident rather than the result of a 
knowledge of color, as is evidenced by the fact 
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that beautiful examples of printing are found in 
the same package with specimens on which are 
used the worst possible color combinations. 

Some printers know instinctively which colors 
may be used together with satisfactory results. 
These men, we say, are endowed with “ good 
taste”? — which “ good taste,” however, does not 
prevent them from occasionally producing an 
atrocious color combination. But what of the 
printer who is not possessed of this good taste; 
how shall he successfully print in colors? The 
only method by which he can secure good results 
is that by which the printer with an instinctive 
knowledge of what is good in color may avoid his 
occasional lapses or blunders — by an understand- 
ing of the theory of color and its application to 
the printed page. He should know that certain 
colors produce certain sensations on the optic 
nerve and that certain combinations of colors pro- 
duce pleasing sensations, while other combina- 
tions produce the reverse; he should know that 
the question of color is not a question of personal 
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likes and dislikes, but a question of scientific 
facts; and, furthermore, he should know why 
these things are so. The knowledge that red and 
green harmonize is well enough as far as it goes, 
but unless one knows the reasons for this har- 
mony his printing in colors will not be on a basis 
calculated to secure uniformly good results. 

In the first place, the printer should under- 
stand what constitutes color, and in order to 
understand what color really is we must take up a 
consideration of light. Light is the form of 
radiant energy that acts on the retina of the eye 
and renders visible the objects from which it 
comes; the illumination or radiance that is appre- 
hended by the sense of vision. Without going too 
deeply into the science of light and color it may be 
stated that light is a combination of all colors and 
rays, some of which are visible while others are 
invisible — in fact it is estimated that the human 
eye is able to see but about twenty per cent of 
these rays. That light is a combination of all col- 
ors and rays we may readily prove to our satisfac- 
tion by letting a ray of sunlight pass through a 
prism, or three-sided piece of glass, on white 
paper — preferably in a darkened room. The 
result will be the dividing of the ray of light into 
its component colors, and we will have a rainbow 
or spectrum—a beautiful band of six colors 
ranging from red at one end to violet at the other, 
the colors gradually blending into each other. 
The rainbow is formed in the same manner, the 
rain drops acting as the prism. These spectrum 
colors being, like the rainbow, always the same, 
they form an unvarying standard of color. Fig. 
19 shows a diagram of the spectrum thus formed, 
and gives the six colors—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and violet —in their proper order. If 
we carry this experiment still farther, and pass 
this band of colors through a second prism, they 
will again unite and form a ray of white light, 
but if instead of passing the whole band of color 
through the second prism we pass but one color 
—for instance, red — through, we will still have 
red. These colors also produce varying sensa- 
tions of heat and cold, red producing the greatest 
sensation of heat, orange next and so on, until, at 
the other end of the spectrum, in violet we realize 
the greatest sensation of cold. As shown in the 
diagram, red, orange and yellow are the warm 
colors, while green, blue and violet are cold colors. 
In the case of green, however, there are sometimes 
exceptions. The green of the spectrum is a cold 
color, but the addition of yellow, making a yellow- 
green, will give the feeling of warmth. This fact 
that green; unlike the other colors, may be either 
warm or cold, gives it a wide range of usefulness. 
The extremes of green harmonize with each other, 
while those of other colors do not. Therefore, 
because of the fact that green in itself contains 
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both the warm and cool tones, we can get more 
variety by its use than we can through the use of 
any other single color. 

Just as different kinds of music affect us in 
different ways, so it is with color. Violet, blue 
and blue-green, or cool green, have a restful 
action on the brain, while red, orange and yellow 
irritate it. Recent experiments have shown that 
blue and violet quiet the nerves and are success- 
fully used in the treatment of nervous disorders, 
while red is employed with excellent results in the 
treatment of melancholia. Red is universally 
recognized as the color of danger, violence and 
passion. 

“ But,” says the printer, “ what has this dis- 
cussion of hot and cold colors, etc., to do with job 
printing?” Simply this: that if color, as stated 
above, is a matter of scientific facts and not a 
question of personal tastes, and that if by the use 
of certain colors or combinations of colors certain 
sensations are produced on the nerves, then the 
printer who would successfully print in colors 
must have an understanding of this action of 
color and the reasons therefor. He must know 
when to use colors that are restful and soothing to 
the eye and when to use colors that will tend to 
excite or irritate the nerves. 

A brief summing up of the foregoing gives us 
the following points: 

That white light is a combination of all colors. 

That color is a sensation produced on the 
retina of the eye by the action of one or more of 
the elements of light. 

That the prismatic spectrum is the rainbow- 
like band of colors formed by passing a ray of 
light through a prism —a band of colors in the 
following order: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
violet. 

That these colors may be reunited into a ray 
of white light by being passed through a second 
prism. . 

That some of these colors are called warm col- 
ors and others cold colors, according to whether 
they produce sensations of heat or cold. Red, 
orange and yellow are warm colors, while green, 
blue and violet are classed as cold colors. Green, 
however, being a mixture of yellow and blue, may 
be warm or cool in tone. If a preponderance of 
yellow is used in its make-up it is warm in tone; 
if a preponderance of blue is used, it is cool in 
tone. The green of the spectrum is cool in tone. 

That the spectrum colors, being always the 
same, form an accurate standard of color. 

That the cool colors—green, blue and violet-— 
have a restful, soothing action on the brain, while 
the warm colors — red, orange and yellow — tend 
to irritate it. That this psychological effect of 
color is recognized in its use in the treatment of 
nervous disorders. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HE merits of opportunism are well displayed 

in the condition that now exists between the 

employers and the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union. 





MENTION is made of European compositors 
who set type from short-hand notes. Probably 
the poor fellows were unable to decipher the long- 
hand served them. 





LET your printed matter be ever so effective, it 
can not compare with satisfied customers. They 
are media that pay Standard Oil dividends, minus 
the fear of court proceedings. 





THE consular report that antimony has 
dropped fifty per cent during the last few months 
may be the beginning of the end of rising prices, 
and it may also be the exception to emphasize the 
rule. 





IT Is some relief to know that that “ tired feel- 
ing” is due to a “ branching proliferating bothri- 
cephid larval worm of the subcutaneous connec- 
tive tissue of man.” We opine, however, that the 
most effective enemy of the germ is a dose of 
determination and “digging away” in equal parts. 





Mr. EDMUND G. GRESS, author of the “ Ameri- 
can Handbook of Printing,” criticized by “ Quad- 
rat” in the October INLAND PRINTER, replies to 
his critic in the correspondence department in this 
issue. Mr. Gress requests that prominence be 
given to his reply, and this note calling attention 
to his communication is made in order to meet this 
request. 





THE wise apprentice is eager to try his hand 
on a difficult piece of work, scorning to sidestep it. 
He knows it is more tolerable in a boy to fail abso- 
lutely than it is for a journeyman to succeed par- 
tially, and so takes chances in his youth, when the 
world is indulgent and kind to him — that is, has 
more charity for his shortcomings than it will 
have after he has passed into the promised land of 
manhood. 


THE employing photoengravers, of Chicago 
particularly, are showing evidence that the leaven 
which has been steadily and liberally injected into 
their minds by Mr. George Benedict is having an 
effect. Several meetings of the Chicago photo- 
engravers have been held and have proved highly 
instructive. The free discussion of moot points, 
such as the minimum charge, the revision of the 
scale of prices, the charges for vignetting and for 
outlining; what is a duotype and what is a two- 
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color plate; and what should be equitable charges, 
show that the engravers are getting down to busi- 
ness. There is no doubt that when these meetings 
have thrashed out these problems that the reprints 
of their transactions will be of the first interest to 
engravers everywhere, and an aid to cementing an 
important and growing interest not only perma- 
nently but under conditions that will make the 
association of increasing value to every member. 





MucH of the natural and logical benefit to be 
derived from price-list and catalogue publicity is 
lost for lack of systematic follow-up matter. The 
recipients of such publications should be reminded 
of their value at frequent intervals. It would be 
quite the neighborly thing, if nothing else, for any 
printer to inform his catalogue customers as to 
the worth of auxiliary printing in the shape of 
appropriate circulars or booklets. 





THE world over there is but one corner from 
which there comes a wail about hard times in the 
printing trades. That is South Africa, where 
journeymen are said to be employed on “ relief 
works,” and others are clamoring at the docks 
for an opportunity to work their way to some 
other and more prosperous country. The rav- 
ages of war tardily disappear, for the prophets 
predict that a twelvemonth will elapse before 
improvement can be hoped for. 





WITH much heartiness we congratulate the 
Scottish Typographical Circular on having com- 
pleted fifty years of usefulness. Barring one, it is 
the oldest exchange that graces our table. Its 
age is all the more remarkable in that the Circular 
is primarily a private enterprise for expounding 
the principles of trade-unionism of a rationally 
progressive quality. It has done this admirably, 
and as a faithful and liberal chronicler of craft 
happenings in the land of steady habits, plain 
living and high thinking is a welcome visitor 
wherever known. 





THE employee who will lend himself to a policy 
of “laying down ” on his employers for some fan- 
cied or real grievance is doing himself incalculable 
injury. By encouraging dishonest methods he is 
breaking down his moral fiber, of which there is 
so much need when his character is put to the 
test, as it may be at any time. Better brave the 
opprobrium and inconvenience of being known as 
a wild-eyed agitator than bear the consciousness 
of being guilty of a workshop policy that will not 
stand the light. Such practices are futile; the 
grievances — especially fancied ones — multiply 
rather than diminish under their operation; 
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whereas if faced in a manly way, they dissipate 
into thin air or run to cover. Meantime the 
aggrieved employee will realize as never before, 
in the words of Folger McKinsey, that 


There’s a glory in being right and a splendor in being true 

That is greater than anything else life can possibly bring 
to you! : 

For a man can fight when he’s right, and knows that he 
knows that he is, 

In a way that will make every blow that he strikes a blow 
to make victory his! 

The greatest greatness there is that the world can bring to 
you 

Is the glory of being right, and the splendor of being true! 





THE physicians are saying that the attitude 
of compositors while at case has a tendency to 
induce tubercular trouble, owing to the contrac- 
tion of the chest. This seems to be straining at 
gnats, for the posture of a man at case is not more 
harmful than that of the myriads of desk-workers. 
So far as office conditions contribute to ill health, 
lack of ventilation and prevalence of lead-impreg- 
nated dust are the principal factors. While the 
total eradication of these evils is not feasible, they 
might be greatly minified by the exercise of slight 
forethought by the employees and the expenditure 
of a small sum by the employer. 





MEMBERS of the United Typothetz are seeking 
the aid of the law to compel the International 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union to live 
up to the agreement signed with the United 
Typothetz by ex-President Higgins and the execu- 
tive council. The pressmen contend that their 
president had no authority to sign, that he ex- 
ceeded his instructions, and that the contract was 
subject to ratification; also that while his cre- 
dentials consisted of the minutes of the convention 
authorizing the agreement under certain condi- 
tions, that these minutes had been doctored. The 
Typothete officials say that they met by request 
with the officers of the I. P. P. & A. U. That the 
papers and credentials submitted by these officials 
gave them power to arrange an agreement, and 
the agreement was made in good faith. That if 
Mr. Higgins exceeded his instructions he was yet 
the duly elected representative of the pressmen, 
and the axiom that the principal is liable for the 
acts of the agent holds good in business, in law 
and in equity. That the Typothete has nothing 
to do with what means were devised to bring 
about the agreement. They have to do solely 
with the accomplished fact. The chief questions 
involved are: Was the agreement made and duly 
signed, and were the parties signing the accred- 
ited agents of the parties to the contract? The 
operations of the law will shake out the facts. 
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THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PRINTING PLANTS. 


HE kindest word unfriendly critics of the 
Printers’ League had to say at the launching 

of that organization was that its members were 
windmill-tilting knights, who knew not what they 
were attempting. When the League announced 
its intention to prove the feasibility of industrial 
peace in New York city before endeavoring to 
expand, friendly observers — even well-wishers — 
agreed that it was undertaking a stupendous task. 
The labor situation there in the printing trades is 
more turbulent than in any other center. The 
policy of a rational settlement of differences 
between the contending parties has not been fol- 
lowed with the degree of continuity that it has in 
less lordly cities. The employees’ organizations 
enforced their demands in a summary manner not 
dreamed of by sister unions; while employers 
acceded sullenly and secretly laid plans for repri- 
sal or endeavored to surprise unionists by ousting 
them without notice. If perchance there was 
peace between employer and employee, the unions 
were soon embroiled in disputes among them- 
selves. In short, the great printing center seemed 
to lag behind in its treatment of labor issues. To 


an outsider, the New York printing-trade organi- 
zations seemed to delight in war, and would have 
none of the pacificator experiments tried else- 


where. 

The Printers’ League — perhaps for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the worth of its theories 
and the practicability of its plans — deliberately 
resolved to do or die on this unpromising field. 
Furthermore, the League in this spirit of courage- 
ousness made overtures to the pressroom employ- 
ees’ organizations, with what its officers declare to 
be encouraging success. Negotiations have been 
carried on with the feeders’ union, and the press- 
men’s organization has formally adopted a basic 
agreement, the purpose of which is shown in the 
following extract: “The Printers’ League of 
America (New York Branch) and New York 
Pressmen’s Union No. 51, being desirous of enter- 
ing into an agreement for the purpose of main- 
taining an era of peace for their mutual advance- 
ment and prosperity, do hereby agree in all 
instances to consult by committee, trade court, or 
otherwise, and to conciliate if possible any con- 
troversies, disagreements, or misunderstandings, 
and if impossible to arrive at an amicable under- 
standing, then and in all cases to submit to an 
arbitration of such matters—the committees 
being composed of an equal number of employees 
and employers who shall appear and state their 
case before the arbitrator, who shall be selected 
by mutual consent.” The first question for con- 
sideration under the provisions of this agreement 
is the delicate one of arranging scale details for 
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the introduction of the eight-hour workday. This 
is a difficult problem, but if the main purpose of 
the agreement —the maintenance of an era of 
peace — is kept in mind, there is no doubt but that 
a satisfactory and workable scale will be evolved. 
A little forbearance and an effort at “ putting 
yourself in his place” on the part of each party, 
is needed, and we hope will be employed, for trade 
harmony in New York will prove a salutary 
object-lesson to the craft at large. 





FREE TRADE IN PAPER. 

‘ORE than passing interest will be taken in 
the pending struggle between paper users 
and papermakers, not only by the craft but the 
general public. The issue raised by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association reaches far 
and wide — the political and economic elements in 
trust structure being involved —and the proba- 
bilities are that the controversy will be given 
much publicity. The publishers, not content with 
alleging violation of the laws prohibiting actions 
in restraint of trade, boldly suggest that we be 
given free trade in “ printing-paper, wood-pulp, 
and all material pertaining to the manufacture of 
printing-paper.” This thrust at the vitals of the 
trust question was followed by tokens of sincerity 
on the part of the publishers. The report given 
out said that these sedate business men — mas- 
ters of millions — indulged in ringing applause at 
the adoption of the resolutions, after which they 
made a bid for the support of the labor element by 
thanking the typographical union for demanding 
“free paper” and urging it and other unions to 

persist in the campaign. 

There is no need to speak here of the havoc 
caused by the ever-enhancing price of paper. The 
difficulties which a constantly rising market 
impose on the commercial printer are insignifi- 
cant as compared with those confronting the news- 
paper manager. Papers which last year had a 
handsome surplus, find it, and more, eaten up in 
paper contracts for this year. As the world wags, 
in the natural order of things, the public should 
be made to pay the freight, either in increased sub- 
scription rates or through the advertiser. But 
those experienced in newspaper publishing aver 
that increasing advertising rates is not an easy 
matter. The schedule price may be raised and 
enforced, but in normal times this may be more 
than offset by light advertisers dropping out and 
heavy ones indulging in economies to keep their 
expenditures within the old limit, which compel 
the publishers to wait some time for returns from 
the new rate card. Moves of this nature usually 
lead to a “cooling off” of the friendly relations 
existing between a newspaper and its best cus- 
tomers, which is a matter of great importance to 
many— if not all—newspapers, and to be avoided 
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if at all possible. If the publisher turns to the 
general public and presents his bill in the shape of 
an increased price, he is taking a leap in the dark. 
A loss in circulation is almost sure to follow, 
which generally reacts on the price of advertising. 
This uncertainty is multiplied many fold in the 
case of 1-cent papers. There is no easy method by 
which they can be recompensed for increased cost 
of production. The publisher must increase to 2 
cents for street sales, the currency not permitting 
any compromise. One cent more isn’t much, but 
it is double the old price, and the public revolts at 
such wholesale increases. Suppose the price of 
shoes or hats were to be doubled at one stroke of 
the selling agent’s pen, does any one suppose there 
would not be a wild outcry and some weird sub- 
stitutes for head and foot covering? What tor- 
ments the manager more than these considera- 
tions is the thought that if his 1-cent paper covers 
the field, there need be little fear of opposition, but 
a 2-cent publication is an invitation to competi- 
tion. There are the lost subscribers to cater to 
and the would-be publisher is sure he can produce 
a sheet nearly as good for one-half the money. As 
a rule newspaper men profess to be unafraid of 
competition, but none of them welcome it; on 
the contrary, they go to great lengths to keep it 
out of the field. That is not surprising, for 
another Richmond is not merely a bidder for busi- 
ness, but is a waiter anxious to take advantage of 
any false step or unpopular move on the part of 
its older and more prosperous neighbor. 

There is the alternative of reducing the num- 
ber of pages, which has its drawbacks, for the 
reading public has developed a tendency to resent 
curtailment in the quantity of its news, no matter 
how indifferent it may be concerning its literary 
quality or truthfulness. But reduction in size is 
the line of least resistance to the publisher. In 
addition to the saving in paper, there may be con- 
siderable reduction in the pay-roll. This causes 
the reader and the wage-earner to sit up and take 
notice and thus brings to the publisher’s banner a 
powerful ally in his political campaign. Ameri- 
can workingmen, as such, have not been con- 
spicuously successful in that arena, but they have 
considerable influence, and when the following 
which the typographical union should command 
serves with and under the direction of the astute 
and powerful publishers’ association, we may rea- 
sonably expect that the authorities will delve deep 
into the cause of the grievance and go great 
lengths to provide an adequate remedy. 

This combination of numbers and money — 
for lack of the latter is the chief cause of the 
workers’ political impotency—is probably respon- 
sible for the sweeping demand of the publishers’ 
association. Many of the members are protection- 
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ists, yet they want free trade in the finished prod- 
uct of the papermaker; though connected with a 
near-trust in the shape of the Associated Press, 
they clamor for the “ repression of trade combina- 
tions.” This presents a fine opportunity for coun- 
sel for the papermakers, which they will not over- 
look. When the probe is inserted it will probably 
be discovered that these gentlemen have not been 
idle, and it may be as difficult to establish that 
their clients are acting in restraint of trade as it 
has been to prove that the exclusive Associated 
Press is a conspiracy within the meaning of the 
law or a menace to the public welfare, notwith- 
standing that some very estimable members of the 
laity deem it guilty on both counts. 

It will be remembered that early in the “ trust- 
busting ” campaign a combination of paper men 
was proceeded against. The defendants admitted 
their guilt, dissolved the combination and were 
discharged. This clean-cut judicial victory had no 
appreciable effect on the price of paper. The pub- 
lishers declare that the same parties are still act- 
ing in concert. But the question is, “Is the com- 
bination in legal form?” After their recent expe- 
rience in court, it is not likely these manufacturers 
have left themselves open to be adjudged guilty of 
the offense alleged by the publishers. When the 
accused reply that they will in all probability set 
up that they are not operating under a gentle- 
men’s agreement dividing the market or pooling 
receipts, but are conducting business under the 
forms and by methods usual to joint stock cor- 
porations. To the allegation that they dictate 
the territory in which and prices at which mer- 
chants may sell their products, the defendants may 
reply that these distributors are simply agents of 
the company — high-class employees —and ask 
if a multi-million-dollar company or corporation 
may not control its agents as effectively and in the 
same manner as a ten-thousand-dollar concern or 
a simple partnership. This is how great corpora- 
tions have been proceeding since old methods came 
under the ban of the law, and it would be rash to 
assume that the recently organized papermakers’ 
combination is without the latest legal frills served 
to their clients by corporation attorneys. So far 
as the popular conception is concerned, this would 
still be a trust, as it serves the same end. But the 
courts and Government must decide whether or 
not its form of organization contravenes the law. 
If the paper combination is organized on the lines 
suggested, and the publishers are sustained in 
their contention, the anti-trust movement will 
have entered on a new phase, and it is not improb- 
able that newspaper men would be among the 
first to be lashed with the knout of their own 
making. 

Possibly the publishers are exploiting this 














aspect of the situation more for its influence on 
public opinion than from a desire to win a favor- 
able decision in the courts. It is comparatively 
easy to blame the so-called paper trust for the 
smaller newspapers and reductions in forces and 
make it seem an ogre to those affected. But we 
have credible testimony that the paper men have 
their troubles. The demand for paper has been 
increasing prodigiously — the Census Bureau says 
it is unparalleled in industry — which has caused 
a sympathetic upward trend in the cost of raw 
material. As the forests are depleted of pulp- 
making woods, farther and farther from the cen- 
ters of civilization must the papermaker go for his 
supplies, which adds enormously to the cost. It 
is also urged on behalf of some manufacturers 
that in recent years they have had to bear the bur- 
den of a revolutionary change in labor methods, 
their shifts being reduced from twelve to eight 
hours a day. 

There are two sides to this question of paper 

cost, and if the publishers persist in their cam- 
paign, the public will be enlightened on aspects of 
the problem which have been obscured in other 
prominent controversies. For the most part, 
those have concerned public-service corporations, 
in their nature monopolistic, whose prices the 
Government admittedly had a right to inquire into 
and regulate. The paper manufacturer does not 
occupy the same relation to the public as the rail- 
road manager, his business not being deemed one 
of those controlled by competition and the prices 
fixed by the “higgling of the market.” If the 
courts hold the defendant corporation to be law- 
ful, will the publishers advocate a federal anti- 
trust law like unto that of Mississippi, which pro- 
hibits a company from purchasing or controlling 
a competing concern? Will they undertake to 
suggest what constitutes a legitimate profit for the 
papermaker? And suppose, baffled in the courts, 
they are driven to the necessity of attacking the 
tariff schedules and succeed in having wood-pulp, 
etc., put on the free list (for absolutely free paper 
they can not secure while the protectionist policy 
prevails), what will be their predicament if Can- 
ada — recently grown exceedingly jealous of the 
depletion of her forests — places an export duty 
on paper-making products? 
_ A number of similar queries suggest them- 
selves, and they lead to the thought that the real 
need is a wider range of paper-making material. 
If an investigation be instigated on the lines sug- 
gested by the publishers, we shall learn much 
about that, as well as concerning the contention 
that the so-called industrial trusts are logical 
developments of our industrial system and can 
not be successfully assailed without endangering 
the existing social order. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF 
ENGRAVINGS. 


NO. XXI.— BY N. S. AMSTUTZ.* 


(4) WOOD ENGRAVING. 
IT is an interesting feature of the 
xylographer’s art, that so much of a 
very superior class of work has been 
done without any definite correlation 
of exact physical laws with their 
details of execution, all of which is 

- an evidence of the adaptability of 
the wood block and graver to the interpretation of 
true artistic conception. Continued application 
has produced, in every case, where combined with 
an art instinct, results of a superior order. The 
quality that this early persistence produced has 
left its impress on the purely mechanical subjects 
that in latter days have comprised the greatest 
part of the wood-engraver’s business. 

There have been vicissitudes in this as well as 
other professions. The art, one of the oldest — 
attested by Chinese impressions on paper from 
wood blocks in 1120 B. C.— has witnessed various 
periods of decline, but, phcenixlike, each decline 
has again witnessed a revival which persisted as 
long as the pendulum was moving in this direction, 
only to again pass into a state of lethargy. Very 
curiously these periods of alternate conditions 
seem to apply more especially to wood-block 
engraving than other arts. 

Prior to the discovery of printing from mova- 
ble types by Gutenberg, entire pages were en- 
graved from the solid; pictures, letters and all 
were laboriously outlined with the graver and the 
surplus adjacently lying material dug out to the 
required depth without injuring the raised lines 
or ridges standing between. The advent of 
Gutenberg’s invention brought about the first 
chronicled decline, but this was only for a short 
time. As the art found itself limited to pictorial 
work, the change resulted in marked advantage 
to the craftsmen, for they now could devote more 
time to the artistic side of their treatment with 
no empirical formulary as known of in recent 
times. Perspective, however, was not practiced 
and the perfection of facial features was also 
neglected, but the study of drapery effects had 
progressed considerably, as will be borne out on 
examining any old-group subject, engraved in 
1400 and 1500. One of the earliest specimens 
extant is in the collection of Earl Spencer. It is 
a representation of St. Christopher and bears the 
date of 1423. It is also exceptional in that the 
engraver used parallel lines to interpret the tonal 








*Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London; 
in charge of the Inland Printer Research Department, and Associate Member 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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value of three doors which are not unlike our mod- 
ern treatment for similar tone values. They rep- 
resent sixty per cent black and forty per cent 
white. The early engravings in wood were 
always surrounded by a border line. Solid blacks, 
pure whites and pure outline was the rule. 

A few years after Gutenberg’s discovery the 
art revived and the publication of illustrated 
books became quite general in Germany and 
Italy, reaching England in the latter part of 1400 
— 1476. The whole art was changed by the 
advent of Albert Diirer, who, in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, introduced more correct 
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tions of varying shades. On the other hand it is 
said that a skilled engraver can dexterously pro- 
duce marvelous cross-hatching effects with but 
little effort by paying close attention to the 
spacing of successive incisions in tandem and 
parallel “line” effect. The controversy is not 
material. The art reached its highest develop- 


ment about 1650, when it suffered another decline. 
John Michael Papillon attempted to resuscitate 
the neglected profession in France in 1765, but 
met with defeat, and it was not until 1790 that 
Thomas Bewick’s “History of British Quadru- 
peds ” and his “ British Birds” (1804) gave the 


Fig. 115.— Showing various styles of circular “straight ’’-line and radial straight and wavy-line 


effects. Compare center portion with Fig. 120. 


draftsmanship. His drawings were correct in 
perspective and they showed a knowledge of com- 
position and light and shade that at once differ- 
entiated them from the productions of the day. 
There is quite a diversity of opinion among anti- 
quaries as to whether Diirer was an exceptionally 
clever draftsman or a draftsman and engraver 
combined. It is contended that he drew the lines 
in cross-hatching style which involved the most 
laborious work to execute in facsimile lines on 
wood with the graver, hence did not do the wood- 
cutting himself because of the large amount of 
labor required. The advocates of this supposi- 
tion say he was too clever a craftsman to not have 
discovered an easier technic for the interpreta- 


Executed on a Royle-Richards machine. 


almost dead craft an impulse that carried it on to 
its greatest development, where it held the field 
until the advent of half-tone work, when the third 
decline commenced; this one has been a seem- 
ingly serious one, but it must be remembered that 
the second one continued for a hundred years so 
that the present awakening, after a relatively 
short eclipse, is the precursor of a renewal of the 
xylographer’s art. 

It is vital to the reseating of the profession on 
its plane of meeting an obvious need that all bases 
of differences as to the mathematical factors 
which are involved be brought to a common start- 
ing point so that good energy will not be thrown 
away over useless contentions about one thing or 
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another, wholly irrelevant to the great question of 
increased efficiency. With the way cleared by 
establishing a common basis of fundamentals, the 
best worker will, as always, win. Skill in the use 
of the intensely interesting interrelation of angles, 
depths, etc., combined with a thorough familiarity 
of all the possibilities of the ruling machine and 
the hand graver, is sure to soon place the posses- 
sor far to the forefront of his chosen profession. 

In Diirer’s time cross-hatching was in vogue, 
cross-lining would be more descriptive, as the 
effect of black lines crossing each other was only 
produced by laboriously following the outline of 
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cross-cutting used. In his memoir he says: “I 
never could discover any additional beauty or 
color that the crossed strokes gave to the impres- 
sion beyond the effect produced by plain parallel 
lines. This is very apparent when, to a certainty, 
the plain surface of the wood will print as black 
as ink and balls can make it, without any further 
labor at all; and it may easily be seen that the 
thinnest strokes, cut upon the surface, will throw 
some light on the subject or design. And if these 
strokes again are made still wider, or equal in 
thickness to the black lines, the color will be a 
gray; and the more the white strokes are thick- 














Fig. 116.— Showing various forms of “ straight ’’-wavy lines and watered-silk effects by 
superposing waves of different pitches. Executed on a Royle-Richards machine. 


each drawn line. This is in contrast to cross- 
cutting, which utilizes two sets of grooves formed 
at about right angles to each other, producing 
isolated pyramidal-shaped. dots between them, 
thus making a stipple effect. When the angle 
was changed much from 90° the dots, instead of 
remaining square, became diamond shaped. 
Bewick did not use the imitated cross-lining 
effect but restricted himself to the use of plain 
parallel lines, varying their number per inch, 
their direction, their width and the confirmation 
of the outline of one side as against the other, 
accentuating the effect by well-placed solid blacks 
and pure whites. He considered it a waste of time 
to imitate the cross-line effects and one sees no 
vy 


ened the nearer will they in their varied shadings 
approach to white; and, if quite taken away, then 
a perfect white is obtained. The methods I have 
pursued appear to me to be the simple and easy 
perfection of wood engraving for book printing 
and no doubt will appear better or worse accord- 
ing to the ability of the artist who executes 
them.” William A. Emerson in his “ Handbook 
of Wood Engraving,” published in 1884, com- 
ments on Bewick’s method as follows: ‘“ The 
practical good sense thus expressed finds its con- 
firmation not only in the cuts of Bewick, which 
are beautiful examples of effect, but also in the 
best engravings of to-day, in which cross-hatching 
is discarded for the simpler and more effective 
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methods.” In proof of this contention it is only 
necessary to examine the delicate rendering of 
high lights in connection with the first tonal 
values found in the direction of the grays as seen 
in the second division above the left-hand center 
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the material being engraved. Assuming the top 
of the ridge to be without practical width, and 
taking the ink spreading in printing as 0.001 inch 
each way from a printing surface and further 
recognizing that the assumed ridge has no sur- 


Fig. 117.— Showing a foreign type of wood engraver’s ruling machine. By Klimsch & Co., 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 


of Fig. 115 and the gradual approach of the dead 
black of the center sphere of the same figure. 

It is worth while looking into the specific 
details of the cross-lining and cross-hatching 
methods to see what, in the light of measurements 
recently made, the actual value of the method is. 


Fig. 118.— Shows a zine etching of the difference in flat effects that are 
produced by circular ruling and varying the depth of cut. Original 
executed on a Klimsch machine. 


Since all wood-engraved grooves are true “ V’s” 
it follows that when two adjacent grooves are of 
such an angle, depth and distance apart that the 
ridge (line) left standing between them comes to 
a sharp apex on the general type-high (0.918 inch) 
level, there will be no width at all to the ridge 
except such as will be formed by the frailties of 


face, the hypothetical line will be 0.001 inch wide. 
(Measurements made at various times under dif- 
ferent conditions confirm these assumptions and 
they also show that when the tops of the ridges 
are slightly below the printing level and impres- 
sions are made with a fairly solid tympan the 


Fic. 119.— Showing by means of a zinc etching concave and convex 
circular line effects, varied in number per inch. Original executed on a 
Klimsch machine. 


actual line impressed on the paper may be reduced 
to 0.0005 inch wide.) A 0.001-inch line at 100 to 


the inch will represent ten per cent black. If 
reduced to 0.0005-inch width it lowers the per- 
centage of black one-half, bringing it down to five 
per cent. The only way such a continuous line 
can be made to represent a tonal value having 
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more white is to cross-cut it. Suppose this was 
done at 100 lines per inch, there would be formed 
true pyramidal dots between the intersections of 
the two sets of grooves which would terminate in 
a point on the general “ type-high ” level. Allow- 
ing the same conditions of ink spreading there 
would be a high-light dot of 0.001 x 0.001 inch 
square formed that would have a black value of 
only one per cent, showing a gain of nine per cent 
in the case of cross-cutting the 0.001-inch line. It 


Fic. 120.— Showing a zine plate reproduction of circular work with flat 
border and unshaded spherical effect in the center, produced by varying the 
number of lines per inch. Note contrast between this result and the center 
of Fig. 115, wherein shadow values are given without changing the lines per 


inch. Original executed on a Klimsch machine. 


has been observed, however, that in a large num- 
ber of observations the spreading on a dot is more 
extended than along the sides of a straight line, 
so that the difference would probably not exceed 
five or six per cent — an amount hardly noticeable 


Fig. 122.— Showing a zinc-plate copy of different tints produced by 
varying the lines per inch. The two upper bands are ruled with the same 
number of lines per inch. The two lower ones also have the same number 
per inch, though more than the two first ones. Original executed on a 
Klimsch machine. 


to the average eye. The shadow values would 
change somewhat faster because the small white 
lines, if made into dots, would fill faster and 
increase the blacks, than the high-light ones 
increase in black and reduce the whites. 

In so far, however, as specific wood engra- 
ving practice is concerned the depth of shadow 
dots can be made deeper than in half-tone prac- 
tice, so that the tendency toward filling is reduced 
proportionately. One may then come to the con- 
clusion that the arbitrary cross-cutting in the 
high lights except in exceptional cases is not 
necessary. It must, however, be admitted that 
the avoidance of cross-cutting requires a high 
grade of skill that is not required when the tops 
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of the ridges are left of some width and the alter- 
native of cross-cutting them is resorted to. There 
is another aspect that is frequently overlooked, 
that is the automatic breaking up of the continuity 
of a printing ridge when its top is cut away to 
slightly below the printing level from both sides. 
This makes the lines discontinuous at the same 
time the printing edge is lowered below the print- 
ing plane, in fact making a semi-automatic over- 
lay in the engraving itself — lowering the high- 


Fig. 121.—A zinc etching showing the treatment foreign engravers some- 
times give to conical subjects. The convex effect is produced by varying 
the lines per inch. Original executed on a Klimsch machine. 


light lines so as to take less impression. It can, 
however, not be practiced in large areas. 

In order that the various effects produced on 
ruling machines may be studied, Figs. 115 and 
116 showing results from the Royle-Richards 
machine are given. Fig. 115 shows various styles 
of wavy radial line effects, in single and over- 
lapping styles. These specimens show how accu- 
rately the machines are made. Fig. 116 shows a 


Fig. 123.— Showing a French woodcut, machine ruled, changes in tone 
value being produced by varying depths of grooves. A = 90 lines per inch, 
0.0111-inch pitch. E = 100 lines per inch, 0.0100-inch pitch. 


set of nine single-way line effects and seven with 
two combined cuttings on each one. 

In Fig. 115 the convex circular ring has 125 
lines per inch (1. p. in.) at 0.0080-inch distance 
between centers. The next inner circle has 140 
1. p. in. at 0.0071-inch pitch and the next one has 
85 1. p. in. at 0.0118-inch pitch. The sphere is 
engraved at 90 1. p. in. and 0.0111-inch pitch. 
The straight radial lines in the right-hand bottom 
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division are 13-16 inch long and at their inner 
end 15-16 inches from the center. At the outer 
end they are 0.0185-inch pitch or 54 1. p. in. and 
at their inner end 85 1. p. in. and 0.0118-inch 
pitch. These specific figures will give some defi- 
nite basis for making comparisons. 

Fig. 116 comprises the following wavy-line 
data listed by first giving the specimen number in 
Roman letters, then the lines per inch, the line 
pitch and the wave lengths: I, 90-]. 0.0111 in. 
0.0590 in.; II, 80-1]. 0.0125 in. 0.3937 in.; III, 75-1. 
0.0133 in. 0.197 in.; IV, same as I, wave length 
0.3937; V, 78-1. 0.0128 in. 0.590 in.; VI, 82 0.0122 
in. 0.197 in.; VII, 85 0.0118 in. 0.3937 in.; VIII 
same as III, wave length 0.590 in. ; IX, 60-1. 0.0166 
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together the grooves can not be as deep as those 
belonging to the “ P ” specimen. 

Fig. 117 shows a German type of wood engra- 
ver’s ruling machine. They are called Gravir- 
maschinen fiir Xylographen. In France they are 
known as Machines a graver pour Xylographes. 
This type of machine is an adaptation of the 
lithographer’s machine and the design, while the 
same in principle as the American type, shown in 
Fig. 113 of the October INLAND PRINTER, is rad- 
ically different in the formation of its details. Its 
construction is obvious from the _ illustration. 
Figs. 118, 119, 120, 121 and 122 were executed on 
this machine. These figures have their principal 
tonalities lettered, those having the same lines per 














(QD=_ CLEARANCE 


Fic. 124.— Showing the mathematical factors entering into the wood engravers’ art. Executed on cheap bond paper 0.0045 inch 
thick, with an ordinary No. 2 pencil. Emphasis produced by pen-and-ink. 


in. irregular waves. The combinations used in 
the other specimens are as follows: X, VI-IX; 
XI, II-VIII; XII, II-TII; XIII, VI-VIII; XIV, III- 
V; XV, II-IV; XVI, VII-VIII. 

In all engraving work, other than outline, it is 
found that the change in tonality, ignoring for the 
time being the graver angle, is brought about 
either by changing the number of lines per inch, 
allowing the depth to remain the same, or leaving 
the lines per inch at the same number and only 
changing the depth. Figs. 115, 116 and 118 and 
122 illustrate the latter method, while Figs. 119, 
120 and 121 show the former. Portions “ P” and 
“Q” of Fig. 122 compared with each other also 
illustrate the change in tone value by changing 
the lines per inch. In this specimen the depth 
has been changed also, unless a graver having a 
smaller cutting angle (Figs. 124 and 125) has 
been used to execute the “Q” portion. This is 
improbable, so then as the lines are nearer 


inch bearing the same letter. The following list 
gives these and a second value which shows the 
line pitch, namely: 

A, 58-1. 0.0172 in.; B, 68-1. 0.0147 in.; C, 52-1. 
0.0192 in.; D, 50-1. 0.0200 in.; E, 100-1. 0.0100 
in.; F, 77-l. 0.0130 in.; G, 45-1. 0.0222 in.; H, 
40-1. 0.0250 in.; I, 71-1]. 0.0141 in.; J, 67-1. 0.0149 
in.; K, 60-l. 0.0166 in.; L, 33-1. 0.0303 in.; M, 
36-1. 0.0278 in.; N, 20-1. 0.0500 in.; O, 55-1. 0.0182 
in.; P, 62-1]. 0.0161 in.; Q, 95-1]. 0.0105 in. (l= 
lines per inch.) 

The partial cone shown in Fig. 121 is 21-16 
inches long and the inner end is 51-16 inches 
from the center. Fig. 123 shows a French speci- 
men which follows the American and English 
styles. In this figure the A portion has 90-l. and 
0.0111-inch pitch, and the E ruling the same as 
noted above. 

Fig. 124 illustrates the interrelation of the 
various mathematical factors of ruling-machine 
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practice. The machine angle (M) is variable, as 
will be seen in Fig. 125, changing from 50 to 86 
degrees from the horizontal. These angles mod- 
ify the tool angle (T, Fig. 125), and the resulting 
cutting angle (A) depends on the position the 
graver or cutter is placed with reference to the 
horizontal plane of the wood block. The line pitch 

















Fic. 125.— Showing the modification of cutting angle by changes in 
position of the graver on the machine. 


or distance between line centers of the print and 
the ridge centers of the engraving is represented 
by (P). 

Depth of cut or groove is represented by (D) 
and the graver clearance by (C). The changes in 
tool position are arbitrarily taken at five degrees 
apart as shown in Fig. 125, wherein is also illus- 
trated a side and front view of the engraving tool. 
Line a projected from the front to the side view 
defines the normal height of the tool angle (T) 
and the line b, similarly projected, localizes the 
modified tool angle, showing how it is widened by 
shifting the tool from a vertical or 90-degree 
position to 50 degrees shown in the side view of 
Fig. 125. The resulting or cutting angle (A) is 
defined by the intersection of line b with the 
extended side line of the left-hand side of the 
graver. Line b leads from the top of the tool 
angle (T) as determined by the position the tool 
stands in. Primarily this point is found by taking 
the distance from the horizontal line on which the 
tool stands, vertically, to the intersection of the 
angle T with the side line of the tool and using 
this dimension as a radius and placing it to 
extend from the tool point of the side view along 
the front face of the tool. If an are is drawn on 
a large scale, representing this dimension, making 
the length of the arc variable according to the 
different tool positions one will find as many lines 
between a and b as there are machine-angle 


changes, each one of which carried to the front 
view will indicate in the manner described in 
connection with b the changes in cutting angle A 
that will be produced by the five-degree changes 
of Fig. 125. 

The practical man will be able to construct 
such a diagram without any difficulty and be able 
to see for himself how it is that a given depth 
(D) when the tool stands at 86 degrees must be 
reduced as the tool stands at 65 or 50 degrees. 
Tables are in preparation the purpose of which is 
to show what the variation of cutting angle is to 
the change in machine angle and also to indicate 
the related depth and lines per inch when the 
ridge or “line” is brought to a sharp point at a 
maximum depth of cut. 

From such a table, calculated for a given tool 
angle, one will be able to quickly determine abso- 
lutely the interrelation of the various factors 
without making any calculations whatever, thus 
enabling a machine operator to quickly decide on 
a course of procedure that will give him the most 
direct results. Machine ruling must be brought 
out of the realm of uncertainty, the fundamentals 
of working methods standardized and the whole 
procedure freed from so-called mysteries and 
secrets. Then the beginner will learn every stage 
in logical sequence and the knowledge of the 
underlying mathematical and mechanical princi- 
ples will impart a confidence and a working effi- 
ciency that can not be otherwise secured. 

(To be continued.) 





AN EPITAPH USED BY MARK TWAIN. 


Mistaken reference is so often made to what is termed 
the “epitaph written by Mark Twain for his wife,” that 
it is worth while to set the mater straight. 

The epitaph referred to was not placed upon the tomb- 
stone of Mr. Clemens’ wife, but upon that of his daughter 
Susie. It was not original with Mark Twain, but was 
taken by him from a little poem written some fifteen years 
ago by an Australian poet named Robert Richardson. It 
appeared in a book of poems by Richardson, which was 
published in Edinburgh, in 1893, under the title of Willow 
and Wattles. 

The verse used as the epitaph is as follows: 


Warm summer sun, 
Shine kindly here, 
Warm southern wind, 
Blow softly here. 
Green sod above, 
Lie light, lie light, 
Good night, dear heart. 
Good night, good night. 


The verse has so often been referred to as being Mark 
Twain’s own composition that he has recently had the 
name of the actual author of it carved upon the stone. 





TRAIN TIME. 

A Kansas editor, since the ruling of the interstate com- 
mission cut off his pass, has dropped the time-table from 
his paper and prints this line: “ Trains are due when you 
see the smoke! ” 
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Copied in reduction from the art portfolios published by Gerlach & Wiedling, Vienna, Austria. 
The originals are in colors. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








MR. EDMUND G. GRESS ON “THE DISSECTION OF 
A NEW HANDBOOK OF TYPOGRAPHY.” 


To the Editor: NEw YorRK, October 1, 1907. 

In the October number of your excellent paper appeared 
an article written by “ Quadrat”’ (whoever he may be), 
devoted to the “ Dissection of a New Handbook of Typog- 
raphy.” 

As in the article in question I am repeatedly mentioned 
by name, and in no complimentary terms, I presume this 
communication will be accorded the courtesy of a position 
in the November INLAND PRINTER equally as prominent as 
that given the article by “ Quadrat.” 

Now it would have been much more satisfactory if the 
article had been written under the author’s name, but I 
suppose that was not expedient. As it stands, it is difficult 
to figure out the reason for an attack upon the “American 
Handbook of Printing ” and upon me personally; an attack 
not only unkind and unjust, but uncalled for and unusual, 
to say the least. 

No one welcomes honest criticism more than I do. For 
four years I have criticized the work of printers in all 
parts of this country and in Europe, and I have never 
tried to be “smart” or “funny” at their expense. Ridi- 
cule is not criticism; in some instances it is insulting. A 
fault-finder and a scold is not a critic. 

Let us consider some of the faults (?) found by 
“ Quadrat ’’: 

He begins with the cover of the handbook and says 
“the name is placed on back and front in white paper 
labels, very neatly and economically.” The truth is the 
labels are Japan vellum and are sunk into the cloth, a 
process more expensive than direct stamping. 

In this regard he says: “A reference book should be 
lettered direct on the cover,” which information may be 
valuable to Mr. De Vinne, as his books “ The Practice of 
Typography ” contain pasted labels. 

He refers to references in my book to Mr. De Vinne 
and Mr. Bradley, and endeavors to so twist my meaning as 
to make me speak slightingly of Mr. De Vinne’s style and 
in favor of Bradley’s recent efforts with ornaments and 
borders. The truth is, I highly value Mr. De Vinne’s 
writings and have all respect for his ideas. As to Mr. 
Bradley, I repeat that he is deserving of great credit for 
his efforts of 1896 in giving job printers a new style “ at 
once sane, pleasing and artistic.” Bradley’s newer typog- 
raphy, that of 1905, was not practicable, however, and I 
said so two years ago. 

It seems difficult for some to bring themselves to under- 
stand that books are not the only product of printing- 
offices; that jobwork, necessitating variety of effect and 
composition, is being done every day by thousands of print- 
ers who want ideas, suggestions and guidance along that 
line. There was need for a handbook for job printers, and 
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I wrote this book primarily for them; I arranged it to 
please them, and from what my critic says, I have suc- 
ceeded in this. : 

“ Quadrat,” from his high pinnacle of knowledge and 
wisdom, looks down upon some of my explanations and 
laughs at their simplicity. Now I wrote the handbook not 
for those who know all things, but for those who know 
something about printing and want to know more. So 
many authors on technical subjects write for the first- 
mentioned class; and consequently their work is valueiess 
to others. 

And then my critic, in his unexplainable zeal and inter- 
est, finds many, Oh! so many, errors (?) in the handbook. 
For instance, where I say in the chapter on presses that 
a certain press “ does printing as well as it can be done on 
a platen press,” he says, “ You mean ‘ cylinder.’” I mean 
what I said, “ platen.” 

He corrects me when I mention Jules Verne’s hero, 
Phileas Fogg, and makes it Phineas. My copy of Verne’s 
book says Phileas. 

In my general reference to half-tone screens I mention 
that newspapers use screens as coarse as eighty-line. My 
critic says newspapers use sixty-line. They also use sixty- 
five and eighty-five-line. 

I suggested in the chapter on “ Typemaking” that 
printers in a rush for a few sorts of job letter may per- 
suade the typeseller to take the letters from a font in 
stock. Not so, let them try it, says my critic. For his 
enlightenment I wish to state that I have been often accom- 
modated in this manner. 

He quotes my references to papyrus and attempts to 
make them contradictory. What I said was, that the 
Egyptians prepared it as a writing material by cutting it 
into strips, etc., and that in the early days of papermaking 
it was beaten to a pulp — two different processes, used at 
different times. 

My spelling of Luca Della Robbia’s name is also put 
down as an error, “ Quadrat” insisting that “ Lucca” is 
correct. The Standard Dictionary and Nelson’s Ency- 
clopedia both bear me out in spelling the word with one 
“e” (Luca). 

My critic laughs a long and hearty laugh when he 
reads my statement that type-forms are used on Harris 
presses. In a letter in my possession from the Harris 
Press Company is this: 

“With exceptions in favor of ordinary type-forms up 
to 4% by 8, which are much used in specially designed tur- 
tles, all Harris typographic presses require curved plates.” 

“ Quadrat ” is such a stickler for accuracy that he him- 
self could reasonably be expected to be free from sins of 
this nature. Let us turn the searchlight upon him a 
moment and see. On page 38 of his article he refers to 
“The American Handbook of Typography”; there is no 
such book. He probably meant “American Handbook of 
Printing.” “The American Manual of Typography” he 
has distorted into “The American Manual of Printing.” 
De Vinne’s “Plain Printing Types” he refers to as 
“ Modern Printing Types.” ‘“ Modern Methods of Book 
Composition” he makes “ Modern Methods of Composi- 
tion.” He speaks of the “ National Typothete ” meaning 
doubtless the United Typothetz, which I think is an inter- 
national and not a national body. 

“The American Handbook of Printing” is a conscien- 
tious effort to give thousands of ambitious printers infor- 
mation which is not to be had in any other book now pub- 
lished. The book was carefully prepared and the best 
authorities were consulted during its production. There 
may be different opinions about its construction, and all 
may be partly right, but I had a reason for doing every- 
thing connected with the make-up of the book and have not 
yet been convinced that I erred in my judgment. My 
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statements in the “Foreword” are written in a self- 
respecting style, and I firmly believe what I wrote. 
: Very truly yours, 
EDMUND G. GRESS. 





MR. THEO. L. DE VINNE ON MATTERS OF FACT. 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30, 1907. 

In no captious spirit do I write, but rather in the hope 
of eliciting the truth. In common with all other followers 
of the craft, I have for long entertained great admiration 
for the judgment of Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne on artistic 
phases of the art. On every-day business questions he is 
also a worthy leader. But I have questioned the clearness 
of his vision on large business questions — economic prob- 
lems, some would call them. Somehow or other, he has not 
been the true prophet in that field. Perhaps being accus- 
tomed to pass judgment on high-class work solely on 
whether it commended itself to his best judgment had some- 
thing to do with his errors in economics. If a proposition 
was not pleasing to the master, it belonged to the outer 
world in the technical realm. And so he opposed and 
denounced displeasing things in the economic world as 
impossible. 

To this habit of thought, developed by years of success 
in the artistic and commercial fields, have I attributed Mr. 
De Vinne’s opposition to the economic and social progress- 
ists in the craft. I have never thought he failed to fully 
inform himself on the questions at issue, yet the leader 
and optimist in one field of endeavor was the reactionary 
and pessimist in another. During the eighties, Mr. De 
Vinne was positive the nine-hour day could not be and 
would not be. He, with others, went to considerable trouble 
and expense to prove that the adoption of such a short 
workday meant irretrievable ruin to all. But we have had 
the nine-hour day for nearly a decade, and there never was 
such prosperity. Mr. De Vinne was wrong in both his 
postulates — that we could not and would not have the 
change. His innate good taste and his long apprenticeship 
at his beloved trade may have made his dictum absolute in 
the matter of art, yet there were forces at work in the 
economic sphere whose power he knew naught of or whose 
force he failed to gauge correctly. 

I have said that I had always believed Mr. De Vinne to 
have informed himself on the questions that had been at 
issue in the past, and I still believe he did. He is not now 
in close touch with the business, for which some allowance 
must be made. Taking that into consideration and giving 
it full weight, I find a letter in one of your contemporaries 
which has given me a shock. Hither Mr. De Vinne has 
been grossly deceived, or I have failed to correctly read 
speeches and reports. Speaking of the eight-hour strike, 
the dean of printerdom is said to have written: ‘“ The 
Typothete were willing, before the strike took place, to 
have gradually shortened hours in a way that would have 
been acceptable to their customers and without real dam- 
age to the workmen or to themselves. Unfortunately, the 
directors of the union could not forego the chance of 
posing before the trade as dictators. They were sure they 
could make employers accept their hours, rates and rules.” 

I was not directly involved in that movement, and do 
not pretend to know all the details of the negotiations, but 
this is the first time I ever heard the Typothetz employers 
were willing to have gradually shortened the hours in any 
way. Passing over the inflammatory circulars and anti- 
eight-hour mass-meetings held in different sections of the 
country as a part of tactical bluff, and coming down to the 
Toronto convention of the union, what do we find? Did 
not President Ellis make a speech in which he said the 
Typothetz would not and could not concede the eight-hour 
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day — there would be a fight first? There was also the 
Detroit conference, at which unionists broached the ques- 
tion of a gradual reduction of hours, to which the 
members of the Typothetze would not listen. When the 
Typothete met at Niagara Falls, the officers of the union 
were on hand pleading for a hearing, but were informed 
by the spokesman of the Typothete that that body would 
not even discuss eight hours then or at any other time. 
Then followed lockouts for the avowed purpose of crippling 
the union and rendering it incapable of enforcing its 
demand by strike four months later. 

My sources of information have been the craft press 
and Typothete publications, and I wonder if the sage 
nodded when he penned the letter in question, or accepted 
as gospel truth the assertions of his informant. If the 
employers were willing, before the strike took place, to 
shorten the workday on any basis, they certainly kept that 
knowledge from the mass of people without the charmed 
circle. If Mr. De Vinne is right, the union officials and 
some Typothetze officials, also, grossly deceived those who 
reposed faith in them. If I have not been deceived by the 
record, then Mr. De Vinne has been, and I leave the 
deceiver to his judgment. TRUTH. 





IMMENSE SPRUCE FORESTS IN ALASKA. 


To the Editor: WRANGELL, ALASKA, August 30, 1907. 

In a recent number of THE INLAND PRINTER I noticed 
an article of editorial comment upon the increased cost of 
print paper, in which the raise in price was attributed to 
the diminution of the spruce timber, from which the more 
common and extensively used papers are made. The arti- 
cle also remarked, in substance, that if more spruce is not 
soon found the price will rise still higher. 

To an Alaskan such a remark sounds queer. And why? 
By boarding one of the several steamers which ply regu- 
larly between Seattle and points in southeastern Alaska, 
and taking a three-days’ ride among the innumerable 
islands which form the protection to the channel, one will 
see more spruce timber than could be utilized by all the 
paper-pulp mills of the world in ages. Every island, from 
Dixon’s Entrance, on the south, and Valdez, on the north, 
and from the British Columbia boundary to the great 
Pacific, is densely covered with spruce timber, which grows 
from the water’s edge up to the snow line, and in such 
places that the drawing of the logs out to deep water is 
not a very considerable task. 

Not only is there timber sufficient to supply the world’s 
paper mills for hundreds of years, but, being a rainy coun- 
try, numerous streams come tumbling down the mountain 
sides to afford power for converting the timber into pulp. 

The only drawback to the use of this timber for paper 
manufacturing is the fact that a beneficent federal Gov- 
ernment, wishing to provide timber for the development of 
the mines of the country, has passed legislation prohibiting 
the shipment of any of this timber, or its products, out of 
Alaska, except that taken from the Alexander Archipelago 
forest reserve, and upon which a stumpage charge of 50 
cents per thousand is levied. In view of the fact that there 
is enough timber standing on one island alone to timber all 
the mines that will ever be opened, this is one of the most 
unreasonable outrages ever foisted upon the people of any 
section. It is generally conceded that the only redeeming 
feature of this forest reserve and the law which forbids the 
timber being shipped out of the territory, is that it pro- 
vides nice fat, easy jobs for a lot of forest supervisors, 
rangers, etc. 

Another point, of which I wish to speak, is that the 
impression which prevails in most every portion of “the 
States” is that Alaska is nothing but a succession of 
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snow-storms, glaciers and ice. This is very wrong, so far 
as southeastern Alaska is concerned. During the whole of 
the year steamers make regular trips from Puget Sound to 
all points in Alaska as far north as Valdez. The tempera- 
ture is almost identical with that of Puget Sound. Last 
winter the thermometer registered four degrees below zero 
for only three days at this place, and during the remainder 
of the winter the lowest point reached was ten above. 

The only thing necessary to enable the paper manufac- 
turers to secure all the spruce for their factories would be 
to either use the timber from the forest reserve, and pay 
the 50 cents per thousand stumpage, or prevail upon Con- 
gress to abolish the unreasonable laws which prohibit the 
shipment of other timber. This could be easily done by 
showing the retarding effect that existing laws have upon 
the industries of the country. 

Within twelve miles of the town of Wrangell, Alaska, 
are four or five streams of water of sufficient gravity and 
volume to turn the wheels of as many large paper-pulp 
mills. The largest of these streams falls over 150 feet in 
the last mile of its course, the final drop being a sheer 
plunge of fifty feet into salt water, where wharf-building 
would be a small matter. It will be readily seen that this 
water alone could be used four or five times for power 
during its last mile of travel. The stream is fed by a 
great glacier. 

With these facts standing out so prominently, I can see 
no reason for the least apprehension as to the matter of 
timber or power sufficient for ages to come. 

GEORGE C. L. SNYDER, 
Publisher and Manager of The Alaska Sentinel. 





THE SPECIAL-EDITION EXPERIENCES OF 
R. W. STRONG. 


To the Editor: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 17, 1907. 

Recently while arranging to publish a special edition of 
a southern Minnesota newspaper, my attention was called 
to the July issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, which contained 
an item purporting to narrate the special-edition expe- 
riences of one R. W. Strong, editor of the St. Croix 
Observer, Hudson, Wisconsin. The article mentioned is so 
extremely interesting and amusing that I can not refrain 
from comment, even at this late date, particularly as it 
casts serious reflections on promoters of special editions, an 
occupation in which I am at present engaged. 

Mr. Strong candidly enough admits that his special 
edition was a deplorable financial failure, due mainly to 
poor management on his part. He immediately assures 
his readers that the only excuse he can offer is the fact 
that he did not have time to personally manage the affair, 
an assertion which is rather inconsistent in view of his 
subsequent statements evidencing his gross incompetence 
in handling the few details which were given his personal 
attention. 

To commence his “ comedy of errors,” he contracts to 
publish a special for a chap named Wright, hailing from 
Indiana; evidently assuming that Wright was all right 
merely because he hailed from Indiana. Now if Mr. 
Strong’s head were composed of anything besides bone and 
hair he would have demanded reliable references and 
recommendations before transacting business with the 
“Gentleman from Indiana.” 

Secondly, he allows Mr. Wright full sway in performing 
his work, evidently with no method of checking up the 
results secured. By comparing the material submitted for 
publication and the orders against which the material 
applied, he would have known exactly what business was 
being transacted by Mr. Wright; but although Mr. Strong 
does not say as much, in the light of subsequent events one 
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is constrained to assume that he accepted verbal orders 
instead of signed contracts for the copies of the edition, 
which were subscribed for at the rate of 10 cents each. 

“One big concern,” he says, “ ordered 3,600 copies, for 
which they were to pay at the rate of $75 per thousand.” 
When the copies were ready for delivery this “big con- 
cern” balked on the price; and thereupon Mr. Strong 
exhibited a backbone of the consistency of mush, first cut- 
ting the price to 5 cents per copy, then to 3 cents, then to 
1% cents, and finally allowing the “ big concern ” to back 
out of the order entirely. Right here any intelligent 
human being would have impressed on this “ big concern ”- 
the exceeding smallness of their tactics, and compelled 
them to live up to their order as any reputable concern 
should. 

Mr. Strong also permitted Mr. Wright to have numer- 
ous cuts made, for which Mr. Strong evidently advanced 
$150, inasmuch as he says he afterward endeavored to col- 
lect this sum from his patrons. He regards it as “ real 
humorous” when informed by his patrons that they had 
been told by Mr. Wright that they need not pay for these 
cuts, but merely furnish the pictures. Really, we marvel 
at Mr. Strong’s keen sense of “humor,” but regret that 
his sense of business is not quite as pronounced. 

The further he went with the edition the more like a 
joke it seemed, says he: In fact it became really side- 
splitting when he learned that Mr. Wright had collected 
numerous accounts which he did not remit to Mr. Strong; 
although Mr. Strong had been soft-hearted or “ soft- 
headed ” enough to advance Mr. Wright his proportion of 
these accounts before collection was made. Mr. Strong’s 
risibilities seem very easily aroused; but if he considers 
this matter a joke, we would be amused to witness the 
paroxysms of mirth in which Mr. Wright must have 
indulged after perpetrating this “joke”; and when it is 
considered that there are such “ easy marks ” ready to vic- 
timize themselves, it requires no knowledge of psychology 
to explain the existence of “ gold-brick ” men. 

Mr. Strong concluded with the information that he is 
not feeling bad over the “joke”; but is convinced that 
newspaper men should personally attend to their special 
editions, as no outsider is competent to handle them prop- 
erly. He evidently possesses a very exalted opinion of his 
own ability and a low esteem for that of outsiders; but 
after such an enumeration of blunders as he has given us, 
we leave the judgment of his ability to the tender mercy of 
the reader. 

I do not wish to be unnecessarily severe in my criticism 
of Ms. Strong, but when he attempts to injure the business 
of others, merely on account of his own blunders, it is time 
to intervene. I have no sympathy whatever with a man 
who would perpetrate the “tricks” ascribed to Mr. Wright; 
but after considering the feeble-minded susceptibility of 
Mr. Strong, I am almost inclined to think that Wright 
served him right. 

For the benefit of people interested in special editions, 
I would be pleased to go into the matter and express my 
views on the proper manner of performing the work inci- 
dent thereto; but I do not desire to take up too much of 
your valuable space, and I will therefore refrain from 
going into a detailed recital of my experiences along this 
line, as I feel that I have already expressed myself too 
fully. GEORGE T. FEENEY. 





“SHOW me the business man who gives no thought to 
his business, who neglects his trade or technical journal 
and remains in ignorance of the important things going on 
in his line, and I’ll show you a man who trusts somebody 
to do these things for him, or who will have some vain 
regrets when he wakes up.” — Master Printer. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


PT AHE publication of the report of the select com- 
rain mittee of the House of Commons on Govern- 
ites) ment printing, which was issued recently, has 


zm cially among those who have been in the habit 

of doing Government work. The report makes 
a bulky blue-book and gives verbatim the evidence given 
before the committee as to the unnecessary waste of public 
money on printed matter for official purposes. The com- 
mittee is especially hard upon the style adopted in some 
departments of introducing side-heads, cross-heads and 
printing portions in red ink, all of which it declares to be 
quite unnecessary. Marginal notes also come in for con- 
demnation as being a frequent unfruitful source of expense 
and it is recommended that they be entirely abandoned or 
at least very sparingly used. The portions of documents 
now printed in red ink the committee recommend to be 
printed in italic or block type, which they say will serve 
the purpose of emphasizing quite as well as the extra color. 
They instance one case in which five volumes of official 
reports, which cost $5,000, could have been produced for 
$2,500; other work also came in for criticism. Needless 
to say Government printers are not in agreement with the 
committee’s recommendation as it will deprive them of a 
deal of work which at present keeps their offices busy. 

THERE has been trouble in Ireland, and strikes have 
taken place in both Dublin and Limerick. The Dublin dis- 
pute arose over the discharge of some of the female 
employees of one of the largest firms of color-printers in 
the city and the hands were withdrawn by the Society, but 
after a week’s cessation of work, matters were arranged 
and the strike ended. At Limerick the printers employed 
at the local newspaper offices and job offices struck work 
owing to the employers’ refusal to consider an increase of 
wages. The men’s demand was that newspaper hands 
should get a weekly increase of 75 cents on their present 
‘wages of $7, and the jobbing hands 80 cents a week 
increase. A reduction of three hours in the working week 
was also asked for, as well as an increase in the pay of 
overtime. The employers made an offer of 36 cents per 
week of an advance to both classes and afterward increased 
this to 48 cents, but would not agree to lessen the hours. 
The men declined these terms and ceased work. A few 
days afterward, at a conference between the representa- 
tives of the masters and men, an agreement was come to 
of an increase of 48 cents per week, and some other small 
concessions were made and the men returned to work. 

THE printers of York have made a demand for an 
increase of 75 cents per week in their wages, the hands 
affected being letterpress machine minders, machine and 
hand compositors, stereotypers, bookbinders, machine 
rulers and cutters. A further request that overtime should 
be paid for at the rate of time and a quarter for the first 
three hours, and time and a half afterward, has also been 
made. No answer has as yet been given by the employers. 
The present rate of wages in York is $7.75. 

A GRIEVANCE with British papermakers is the way in 
which they are being ousted from the Australian trade by 
the Americans and Germans. British papermakers look 
upon Australia as part of the empire and consider that 
British paper ought to have preference; the printers there, 
however, seem to be better suited and better served by other 
nations, for in a blue-book issued by the commercial intel- 
ligence committee of the Board of Trade the conditions and 
prospects of British trade in Australia are set forth, and 
dealing with paper, stationery and machinery therefor, a 


caused quite a stir in printing circles and espe- 
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report is given from a manufacturing and importing firm 
in Melbourne, which states that “the bulk of the printing 
papers now comes from the United States instead of Great 
Britain, owing to cheaper wood-pulp and the use of wider 
papermaking machines. In writing-paper, too, the British 
manufacturer does not hold his own, the machines being 
generally too small and the makers disinclined to go out of 
the usual groove. Germany, Austria and Belgium are also 
yearly increasing their Australasian trade in paper. With 
regard to machinery, the British maker has recently 
improved the stability and finish of his machines and 
reduced the price, so that there is no necessity to go to the 
United States, except for patented machines. In machinery 
for the printing, stationery and paper-box making trades 
the Germans are now at the front.” 

THE lockout in the Scandinavian paper trade has now 
come to an end and paper has ceased to go up in price, 
much to the disgust of some British firms who were expect- 
ing to make a considerable profit on their stocks of paper. 
The satisfactory termination of the dispute, and the fact 
that work is now in full swing without any hitch, reflects 
the highest credit on the services rendered by Mr. Axel 
Amundsen, president of the Norwegian Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Richard Hansen, president of the Norwe- 
gian Workmen’s Union. To these gentlemen the Minister 
of the Commercial and Industrial Department addressed 
the following letter: “As the member of the Government 
to whose department the care of the industrial and labor 
questions is most intimately entrusted, I feel anxious to 
thank you, on my own behalf and that of my colleagues of 
the Government, for your valuable work for the settlement 
of the great labor conflicts and to congratulate you upon 
the successful results of your reconciling efforts. May the 
brotherly settlement, now brought about, of one of our 
greatest conflicts, through an energetic, cool and impartial 
direct work of mediation, inaugurate the peaceful settle- 
ment of future divergencies between the executing and 
managing labor forces of this country.” His Majesty King 
Haakon, in recognition of the services rendered to Nor- 
wegian industry by Messrs. Axel Amundsen and Richard 
Hansen, has conferred upon the former the Knight Cross 
of the Order of St. Olaf, and upon the latter the medal for 
Public Merit (silver). Myr. Hansen, being a social-demo- 
crat, declined to accept the Order of St. Olaf. 

To HELP the printing charities of London, a new body 
has been formed called the Printing and Allied Trades 
Sports’ Association, and the other Saturday they had a 
most successful féte at Hendon, near London, when a long 
program of sports was carried out, including foot-races, 
cricket matches, boat-races, etc. Several provincial firms’ 
employees took part in the proceedings, and Messrs. Petty 
& Sons of Reading sent up a cricket team to play the first- 
named team, winning the match. There was an immense 
turnout of spectators and a considerable sum was realized 
for the benefit of the charities. 

BRITISH printers have a pleasing habit, when blessed 
with a good employer, of making him little presents from 
time to time, and the other day the men employed in the 
Cassiobury Press surprised their employer, Mr. G. W. 
Jones, by presenting him with three massive silver fruit- 
dishes, subscribed for by the two hundred work-people in 
the establishment. Just before the hour for closing down 
the whole staff assembled in the machine room and a depu- 
tation was sent to the office to ask Mr. Jones to attend, 
when the gifts were presented by the forewoman of the 
folding department, several of the workers making short 
speeches expressing the esteem entertained for their em- 
ployer. Mr. Jones made a suitable reply and then one of 
the workmen stepped forward and on behalf of himself 
and his family presented Mr. Jones with a handsome silver 
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plate. There are a good many British firms in which 
presentations such as this take place from time to time. 

TRADE is not good in London at present and several 
firms have gone under, one of the most recent being that 
of Messrs. Page & Pratt, a house which has been in exist- 
ence for about a quarter of a century. They had a large 
printing-office in the city of London and this week the 
whole of the plant has come under the hammer. There 
were but few bidders at the sale and very poor prices were 
realized; among the stock there were a thousand chases 
and they only fetched old-iron prices. 

THERE are signs, too, of the passing of another famous 
firm that has had a long career as Oriental and foreign 
printers, and the plant and machinery of Messrs. Gilbert & 
Rivington, Limited, the house referred to, is already adver- 
tised to come under the hammer. The good will of the 
business is said to have been acquired by Messrs. William 
Clowes & Sons, another great London house. Messrs. Gil- 
bert & Rivington had an excellent business, and printed 
works in Sanscrit, Assyrian cuneiform characters, and 
other equally difficult languages. Many of the trained 
eompositors, with the staff of readers, have been taken 
over by Messrs. Clowes, who will accommodate the new 
hands partly in their great works at Blackfriars, on 
Thames side, and partly at their country establishment at 
Beccles. 

THE British compositor is wedded to a very unhealthy 
practice and with few exceptions, in nearly every office, one 
of the boxes in the upper-case is filled with snuff from 
which frequent pinches are taken. Lately a feeling has 
arisen against this practice, and the Master Printers’ Fed- 
eration has issued a notice forbidding snuffing and chewing 
tobacco as being habits conducive to lead-poisoning, an 
industrial disease that renders employers liable under the 
new Compensation Act if the worker is laid up through it. 
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THE LURE OF THE PRESS. 
BY D. D. M. 


There’s a charm in the scent of the printing-ink, 
There’s a song in the grind of the wheels; 
That lures you like a mystic rhyme 
And through your being steals. 


There’s a devil that lurks in the click of the mats, 
There’s a joy in the rush and the strife; 

And once you fall ’neath their binding spell 
You’re their slave through the rest of life. 





HOW TO FILE BOOKLETS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 


Construct several shelves about seven inches deep, 
eight inches apart and as long as necessary. 

Secure a number of pieces of tin 7 by 10 inches in size. 
Fold the tin at right angles, leaving one side 8 by 7 
inches, the other 2 by 7 inches, so that they will fit between 
the shelves, dividing them into compartments. The short, 
bent-over side acts as a base or support to hold the parti- 
tion in place, where necessary, to accommodate the differ- 
ent sized booklets, catalogues and folders. 

When in the proper place, the tin may be nailed down, 
but whenever desirable the compartments may easily be 
changed in size to accommodate new advertising features 
of a different size. 

This case is easily and quickly arranged, is permanent 
and at the same time provides for quick changing if desir- 
able. 

The folders and slips are in the most convenient form 
for enclosing with letters and mailing out, as each kind is 
in a separate compartment. 

The advertising matter may be neatly arranged and 
easily kept clean.— System. 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


==» HE tariff! The tariff is the thing that is agi- 
ia Ty tating the mind of Australia to-day. The 
2 Commonwealth Government has just come 


—— 


pee" down with proposals for new customs duties, 
} ES which, if passed by Parliament, will place us 

among the high-tariff countries of the world. 
Printers are affected in common with every one else, and 
great is the weeping and loud the wailing of all who are 
smitten. For the first time in the history of printerdom 
the Australian printers have decided to band together for 
the common good, and they intend making an emphatic 
and united protest against what they term the “ iniqui- 
tous and monstrous proposals of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” The proposition emanated from the Adelaide 
Master Printers’ Association and was readily acquiesced 
in by similar bodies throughout the continent. ’Tis a pity 
—and pity ’tis ’tis true— they did not do it on many an 
occasion before, especially with regard to prices charged 
for work; had they done so their lot in life would have 
been one of far greater contentment than it is to-day. The 
tariff has been issued in two sections, one being known as 
the general tariff, which levies duties on all countries out- 
side of the British Islands, while the other is the preferen- 
tial tariff, which allows goods from the British Islands to 
come in at a slightly reduced rate, but so small is the pref- 
erence given to England that it only excites ridicule and 
scorn among those who favor that idea. No other part of 
the British empire has been granted preference, Canada, 
South Africa, India and other British possessions being 
placed in the same category as foreign countries. 


As THE tariff now stands, its burden on the news- 
papers of the Commonwealth points to something like 


$250,000 a year. The duty on printing-paper on reels, it 
is true, is limited to ten per cent, which is the cheapest 
rate at which any class of paper is admitted, but it will be 
seen how rapidly the expense is increased. Newspaper on 


‘ reels coming from England will be on the free list, but as 


the Americans have captured this market for a long time 
past it is hardly likely that the preference can be of much 
use to England, considering that more than one-half the 
wood-pulp she imports comes from North America. Out- 
side of paper for newspaper printing very little, if any, 
is imported into Australia from America. Printers here 
reckon that upon printing-inks, except upon those of the 
worst description, the duty is extraordinarily high. An 
ink invoiced at 5 cents per pound will pay the old duty of 
twenty-five per cent from England, while American will 
pay thirty per cent, but upon better classes of ink the 
duty is changed from an ad valorem to one of a specific 
nature; in fact, whichever yields the most to the custom- 
house will be the duty charged. The specific duty on job- 
bing inks is now 138 cents per pound (Great Britain 12 
cents), while on news printing-inks it is an ad valorem of 
thirty per cent (Great Britain twenty-five per cent). An 
advance of 1 cent in the value of ink, say, from 5 cents to 
6 cents, raises the duty fourfold, and our printers complain 
that it looks like an effort on the part of the Common- 
wealth to force them into using the vilest ink procurable. 
There are printing-ink factories of a small character both 
in Melbourne and Sydney, and if the present high duty 
does not stimulate the production of the Australian-made 
article, well, then, nothing ever will. The old duty of 
twenty-five per cent was considered very high, and one- 
half of the recent Tariff Commission recommended its 
reduction to ten per cent. But the present minimum on 
inks worthy of the name is a serious infliction upon the 
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entire community — printers and readers alike—and as 
the United States exports to Australia the larger bulk of 
the higher grade inks used here the present high rate is 
sure to be distasteful to producers in America. 

THERE are many other additional duties which the 
printing trade is called upon to bear, including type, taken 
from the free list and now charged at twenty-five per cent 
duty (no preference to Great Britain); type cabinets and 
wooden type, forty per cent (Great Britain thirty per 
cent); electrotypes and stereotypes, 1 cent per square 
inch, minimum 24 cents; printers’ roller composition, 
thirty-five per cent; rules and leads, five per cent (free 
from Great Britain); electric motors, thirty per cent 
(Great Britain twenty-five per cent). Typesetting and 
typecasting machines still remain on the free list; also 
presses and machinery and all tools of trade. 

PeRHAPS the unkindest cut of all is the proposal to 
levy duty at the rate of 12 cents per pound on all imported 
magazines whose advertisements amount to one-fifth of the 
whole, but to avoid paying the duty the minister for cus- 
toms allowed the advertisements in magazines to be cut 
out before being sold, and many subscribers to THE 
INLAND PRINTER received a surprise packet when their 
magazine was delivered to them minus the advertisements. 
The writer was fortunate enough to get his intact, but 
how he will get along when next month’s INLAND PRINTER 
is to hand he hardly knoweth; perhaps he will be served 
like the rest. Apart from the ruinous effect this will have 
on the imported-magazine trade, it will be a calamity from 
an educational point of view. To a large number of read- 
ers the advertisements in such a magazine as THE INLAND 
PRINTER were as much valued as the general reading mat- 
ter, enabling them to keep abreast of the times in the art 
of ad.-setting. Indeed, the cutting out of advertisements 
in any sort of well-printed magazine shears it of half its 
glory to the printer-student. It has been proved time and 
again that advertisements are necessary to the cheap pro- 
duction of magazines. The tax, therefore, can only pro- 
duce irritation and prove a stumbling-block to the enlight- 
enment of our own people, and the impost will not affect 
any purpose beyond harassing an intelligent class in the 
community and handicapping the thirst for knowledge. 
Whatever may be said for or against any of the other 
duties, the restrictions placed upon the importations of 
magazines are most manifestly unpopular. It is consid- 
ered that from September 1 Parliament will take six 
months in the consideration of the new proposals, and 
items mentioned above will perhaps be altered before 
finally becoming law; but many think this will not hap- 
pen, as Mr. George Reid, the much-vaunted apostle of 
free trade in this country, together with others of his 
clan, have done a most complete backdown, and declare 
that apart from cheapening the necessaries of life they 
are prepared to give the new duties a trial. 

TuHrRouGHouT Australia of late labor conditions are in 
a state of unrest. Times are now so much better that the 
workers are of opinion that the whole of the advantages 
of prosperity must not be on the side of the employers. 
The printing trade in Victoria has just received, per 
medium of the Wages Board, a few shillings a week more 
than the low standard that previously existed, but in New 
South Wales a passage at arms between the Daily News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association and the Typographical 
Union has just been concluded. The employers sought a 
modification of existing conditions, the three years’ indus- 
trial agreement between the two bodies having just 
expired. An effort was made to abolish all “fat,” with 
the object of paying for the bare output of the Linotypes. 
From time immemorial the compositor, and later on the 
machine operator, has charged every line, be it advertise- 
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ments or néws, that goes into a daily paper. The employ- 
ers’ proposals, increasing the rate from 6 cents per thou- 
sand ens (with fat) to 74% cents per thousand ens (with- 
out fat), have been accepted by the men after a referen- 
dum of the union, and the new agreement will come into 
operation on September 1. Thus another time-honored 
custom and ancient usage goes by the board and will be 
swept into the remembrances of the past. As the opera- 
tors will not now charge the display advertisements an 
effort will perhaps be made by the Sydney daily papers to 
improve this branch of their business. Some of the adver- 
tisements that appear could well be set down as typograph- 
ical monstrosities and unworthy to be associated with 
papers that claim to have the largest circulation in New 
South Wales. In this respect some of the weekly papers 
are miles ahead of the dailies, when one would naturally 
expect it to be the other way about. One important clause 
of the above agreement is that preference must be given 
to unionists when a situation is required to be filled; and 
as this is a very contentious question in industrial circles 
in this country, it is regarded with satisfaction in trade- 
union circles. 


THOUGH the machine operators are now earning good 
wages throughout Australia the condition of the hand 
compositor is pitiable in the extreme and some effort 
should be made to raise his social and general status. He 
receives about the lowest pay of any artisan in this coun- 
try, and those married men who get the union minimum 
(which in nearly every case is the maximum) have hardly 
enough change to jingle on a tombstone after their living 
expenses for the week have been liquidated. How the non- 
unionist gets along who receives the munificent stipend of 
30 shillings a week one does not know. The greatest sin- 
ners in respect to the employment of non-union labor are 
the religious publishing houses, one and all, with the excep- 
tion of the Salvation Army, being low-wage sweating 
shops. They take mean advantage of the surplus supply 
of labor and use it for all it is worth. They have no 
thought of elevating their fellow creatures to a higher 
sphere in life and enabling them to enjoy a few of the 
comforts of the world; their very actions are altogether 
contrary to the ethics of Christianity, and, like many 
others, they have an elastic conscience, which seldom 
proves to be inconvenient. 


A visit to the Government printing-office at Sydney 
during a very busy period showed that not much diffi- 
culty was experienced in procuring labor when it was 
urgently required. The State elections were coming off 
in a few days and it was necessary that the electoral rolls 
should be ready in good time. The Government printer 
had a tough job, but he was equal to it. He gathered in 
every compositor he could find room for, and the occasion 
served to show the vast army of unemployed hand com- 
positors we have in our midst. A peculiar crowd they 
looked. There were all sorts and conditions of composi- 
tors, some being old and some being young, while many 
were lame and decrepit; and as they passed into work of 
a morning the sight of them was strongly reminiscent of 
Falstaff’s ragged regiment. These rush jobs at the 
G. P. O. are not without their humorous incidents, and 
many laughable yarns are related by those who have gone 
through the mill. Very often men with hardly any knowl- 
edge of the trade are engaged, while many get jobs who 
are total strangers to the printing occupation. Quite 
recently one of the latter was taken on and he managed to 
fill in time going round pulling out and shoving in cases. 
At length he was spotted by the boss and told to tie up 
pages after they were made up. He made such a peculiar 
attempt at this job that the overseer tumbled to the situa- 
tion and inquired: “Are you a compositor?” ‘“ No,’” 
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replied the tyro. “Then what are you?” “I’m a cooper!” 
He was given half a day’s pay and told to clear out, and 
as he was going down the stairs he was heard to remark 
that it was the easiest job he ever had. 

AT various intervals extending over two years the case 
of Spicer & Sons v. The International Paper Company of 
New York has been before the law courts. The plaintiffs 
sued the defendants to recover compensation for breach of 
contract, but were at first non-suited. They then went to 
a higher court and obtained a new trial. Defendants then 
invoked the opinion of the high court, but that tribunal 
went against them. The new trial was tenaciously con- 
tested by both sides for a fortnight and the judge gave a 
verdict for Spicer & Sons with damages at £2,016. The 
paper company thereupon lodged a memorandum of appeal 
and the successful plaintiffs filed a similar notice, but now 
all further proceedings have been abandoned. Seeing that 
six lawyers, of whom three were in the first fight, have 
been engaged in the litigation, and the evidence has been 
very voluminous, the costs must have run into some thou- 
sands of pounds. It takes some people a long time to find 
out that the more they quarrel the more the lawyers 
enjoy it. 

Mr. J. V. BARKER, instructor of the composing classes 
at the Sydney Technical College, has compiled and printed 
at that institution a neat little brochure entitled “ Com- 
posing: A Little of the Art and Some of the Mystery.” 
It is well furnished in detail and contains a mass of con- 
densed information which should prove profitable to every 
compositor who is ambitious to perfect himself in his call- 
ing. No technical student should be without a copy and it 
will make a desirable addition to every printers’ library, 
besides being highly useful as a handy work of consulta- 
tion in the workshop. 

Mr. JAMES MAcpouGAL.L, chief of the firm of Sands 
& Macdougall, Ltd., Melbourne, was recently given a wel- 
come home after a trip to Europe, and in reply to the 
toast of his health was particularly severe on the dirty 
state of many of the English printing workshops, and 
drew a sharp comparison between them and his own print- 
ery. The Australian workman, he said, compared most 
favorably with those of Great Britain, as he found the 
latter badly dressed and badly fed. He found that people 
in England did not altogether appreciate Australia’s prog- 
ress; they thought it should remain a vast sheep walk and 
had no right to establish industries. He said he learnt a 
great deal while away which he hoped would be of mutual 
benefit; he looked forward to a rapid expansion of busi- 
ness and anticipated that their present premises would 
soon be too small for their operations. 

THE agents for the American Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company in Australasia, Messrs. Parsons Brothers, of 
Sydney, who are also the well-known paper merchants of 
New York, state that sales of the American Linotype are 
still progressing, and as instancing the high opinion of 
buyers in this country, they mention that during the two 
years they have held the agency the sales amount to about 
one hundred machines, most of them being the No. 5 
quick-change and double magazine. The sales of the 
English-made Linotype, which for a lengthy period had 
the sole right of entry to the Australasian market, are 
gradually diminishing. Among the sales recorded recently 
of the Mergenthaler have been six to the West Australian 
Government, six to the Perth Daily News, nine to the 
Sydney Morning Herald, four to the Melbourne Age, and 
four to the Melbourne Argus. Operators generally prefer 
the American machine in preference to the British. 





NONE are less eager to learn than those who know 
nothing.— Process Work. 


PRESSROOM 

















The ist of pr s is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
Processes to an exact science. 





VIGNETTE SCREEN PUNCHES, Etc. (111).— “ Have you a 
tool used by pressmen to do away with blurred edges on 
vignetted cuts?” Answer.— Vignette screen punches and 
hammers can be. purchased from the F. Wesel Manufac- 
turing Company, 150 Franklin street, Chicago. 

Routers Becomine Motpy (105).— “Can you kindly 
inform me of some preparation that will keep composition 
rollers from molding? Our rollers mold in a few days 
when not in use. We keep them in as dry a place as pos- 
sible, but the climate here is naturally damp, especially in 
the hot summer months.” Answer. If the rollers are 
covered with a compound made of equal parts of vaseline 
and paraffin melted together it will usually prevent the mil- 
dew from becoming attached to the surface. Castor-oil or 
common machine oil applied in the same way will answer 
the purpose. 

PRESSES FOR PRINTING ON WooD AND LEATHER (98) .— 
“Can you put us in touch with a concern that manufac- 
tures a press for printing on either wood or leather?” 
Answer.— The following firms can supply you with presses 
for printing on wood: Hayes Machine Company, 100 West 
street, Brooklyn, New York; Connell & Dengler Machine 
Company, Rochester, New York; Yerkes Finnan Wood 
Working Machinery Company, St. Louis, Missouri; Cross 
Press & Sign Company, 57 Dayton street, Chicago. There 
is no special machine for printing on leather; any ordi- 
nary job press may be used for this work. 

THE TWO-REVOLUTION Press (83).—‘“ When was the 
two-revolution type of press first brought out and by 
whom?” Answer.— The mechanical idea was of English 
origin, but it was adapted and improved by American 
press-builders who put it to practical use. Robert Hoe in 
his “ History of the Printing Press,” says, in speaking of 
Napier: “ He was also the first to manufacture presses in 
which the impression cylinders are of small size and make 
two or more revolutions to each sheet printed, and he 
devised the toggles for bringing the cylinders down to print 
on the form and for raising them to let the form run back 
without touching.” 

WorKING UP oF Spaces (106).— “Is there a way of 
preventing spaces from working up in matter? I have 
tried locking the forms lightly, also strongly and have had 
compositor saturate form with lye before sending to the 
pressroom. Have also used sour beer and sugar, but it is 
far from satisfactory. I find the lye works the best of all, 
together with a very light impression. I have tried the 
above on several makes of presses, but find it works best 
on the press at high speed.” Answer.— We would 
be pleased to hear from pressmen and printers in regard 
to the above problem. Some one may have a method which 
is better than the ordinary way of a tight squeeze in the 
lock-up. 

Burr Tints (109).—“ How are the buff tints made 
that are used so much lately in half-tone work, especiaily 
in THE INLAND PRINTER? Can the best colorwork be done 
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on the press?” Answer.— The tint used in the 
October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, if named according 
to Prang’s standard colors, would be light orange-yellow. 
It is a three-color mixture, composed of yellow, white and 
red. A formula which will give you a tint very much like 
that one is composed of one part of bright red and sixteen 
parts of yellow; add white to lighten. If desired, black in 
minute quantities will make a darker shade of the tint. 
Another formula is to mix equal parts of yellow and 
orange and add white to lighten the tint. Fine colorwork 
can be produced with the press you name. 


REDUCING GOLD S1zE (103).— “ What should be used to 
thin down gold size when it peels the stock? Was running 
some white-plated label stock. It ‘peeled’ and I used 
boiled oil, but found that the bronze did not hold.” Answer. 
— Boiled oil should not be used to reduce size, as it tends 
to make the bronze lose its color. No. 3 varnish is a good 
all-around reducer for size, but use only the smallest quan- 
tity necessary to get results desired. A small amount of 
copal varnish is usually added, as the ink is not absorbed 
by highly finished paper, but must dry on the surface. 


REDUCER FOR JOB INK (104).—“ Kindly give me a recipe 
for thinning job ink; also, what is the best kind of tympan 
to use on a job press for small type, such as six or eight 
point roman, etc.?” Answer.— For job ink use a reducing 
varnish, which may be procured from any ink house. Use 
it sparingly and mix only sufficient for the job in hand. 
Too much reducer tends to deaden the color. Some press- 
men prefer balsam copaiba or Canada balsam for colored 
inks; these may be procured at any drug store. A tym- 


pan for a job press may consist of a top sheet of hard 
manila and from four to six sheets of thin manila, print 
or light book paper, as the job may require; also a sheet 


of tough check, pressboard or any hard card may be used 
in connection with the tympan. The card is usually placed 
just above the “mark-out” sheets, which are usually placed 
two or three sheets down in tympan. 


BooKS ON THE USE OF PRINTING-INKS (107).— “Can 
you give us the name of a book that gives information 
regarding the use of inks in the job room; how to manipu- 
late them in any way, hot weather or cold; in reducing, 
the amount of reducer to use; in fact, a book of general 
information on the subject?” Answer.— We do not know 
of any book that treats on the subject of printing-inks 
exclusively. “ Presswork,” by William J. Kelly, gives some 
information on the subject. This book is for sale by The 
Inland Printer Company; price, $1.50. Experience, guided 
by ordinary judgment, is possibly the only way in which to 
acquire the knowledge, as books treat such matters only in 
a general way. As to reducers for inks: One kind of ink 
may require a certain reducer, while another grade of ink 
may require an entirely different one. With cheap inks 
boiled oil is generally used and for the better grades a 
reducing varnish, which may be purchased from your ink 
man. The amount to be used will depend entirely on the 
work in hand, there being no hard and fast rule. For 
instance if half-tone ink causes the “ picking ” of enameled 
stock, some pressmen use a reducing varnish in small quan- 
tities. Others add soft ink, which lacks “tack” entirely, 
to the half-tone ink, which will eliminate the “ picking.” 
So you see that the pressman has his choice from many 
sources in reducing ink. All that he requires is ordinary 
judgment in its application. See answers to 103 and 104 
in this column. 

INK Too StirF For Stock (108).— “I would like to 
have your opinion on enclosed folder as to presswork, also 
price on one thousand two hundred. I am sending you 
two cards: No. 1 was printed with $1.50 half-tone cut 
black just as it came from the inkmakers. You will notice 
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how it picks and how muddy it appears. No. 2 is the same 
ink with a very small amount of lard added, which stopped 
picking but gave it a weak appearance. Is there any ink 
made that will print well on this card and make the cut 
look black?” Answer.— The fault was not with the qual- 
ity of ink used but its unsuitability for that kind of stock, 
it being much too tacky. A softer half-tone ink would have 
worked better and the stock would not have picked. Lard 
is not a very good reducer; although it may stop the 
picking, it makes the solids appear mottled and causes the 
ink to crawl. The cut on the card was not carefully made 
ready; the solid part was not brought up strong enough 
and the shaded and vignetted edges were much too strong. 
They should have been softened considerably. The red ink 
used on the card does not harmonize with the black; it 
should have had a little yellow added to it. The press- 
work on the folder is well executed. More care, however, 
should have been exercised on the middle pages, as the 
body-type punched the paper more than necessary. The 
inking is clean and uniform throughout. The price on 
one thousand two hundred copies in Chicago would be 
about $40.00. 

A Stupy or PIGMENTS (82).—‘“I am in search of informa- 
tion relative to the subjects of pigments, colors, the mixing 
of inks and paints for special kinds of work, etc. I am inter- 
ested in printing on sheet metals of various kinds requir- 
ing special inks and paints, and find it necessary to acquire 
a technical knowledge of pigments and the composition of 
inks and paints as applied to the work mentioned. Kindly 
advise me where I can secure this information, or of any 
books published on the subject.” Answer.— The informa- 
tion you desire in regard to pigments, oils, varnishes, etc., 
can possibly be best acquired by a study of the works on 
these subjects, together with a series of tests and experi- 
ments which you might conduct yourself, after having 
made a preliminary reading of several of these works. Fol- 
lowing are a few titles of books which may be of help to 
you: “The Testing and Valuation of Raw Material Used 
in Color Making,” by B. M. W. Jones; “ Chemistry of Pig- 
ments,” by Ernest J. Parry; “ Handbook of the Theory of 
Color,” by George H. Hurst; “Drying Oils; Solid and 
Liquid,” by L. A. Andés; “ The Manufacture of Paint,” by 
Smith J. Cruickshank; ‘ Dictionary of Raw Material in 
Paint and Color Trade,” by George H. Hurst; “Analysis 
of Oils, Etc.,” by Alfred H. Allen; “Analysis of Resins and 
Balsams,” by Dr. Carl Dietrich (German). Almost every 
technical library contains some books on this subject. A 
catalogue containing lists of other books treating on the 
same subjects may be had by applying to A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. 

CUTTING AND CREASING.— Mr. O. Margison, of Victo- 
ria, British Columbia, who has written the book entitled 
“A Practical Treatise on Cutting and Creasing,” sends the 
following letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, which we are 
pleased to publish: “In your September number, the 
Pressroom Department contains a query (No. 68) regard- 
ing cutting and creasing. Permit me to make the follow- 
ing corrections to the answers given. You will note the 
inquirer states ‘a cutting and scoring press,’ which is 
already supplied with a cutting plate of soft steel (they 
are also supplied with brass if desired) making the brass 
sheet you mention unnecessary. The cutting rules do come 
in direct contact with this plate. The pressboard men- 
tioned would only apply to platen printing-presses, and 
even then is only used by novices to cut on. When doing 
this kind of work on a printing-press, the pressboard 
should be put behind the form with the patches pasted on, 
and the thickest paper that is used on the cutting surface 
is wrapping manila. I have cut hundreds of thousands 
this way without damaging rules or cutting into platen. 














In question No. 2, the cardboard spoken of is for the pur- 
pose of creasing only and should be hard and tough (as 
ticket board, ete.). Question No. 3. Thin fish-glue or good 
library paste is used, the latter most preferable. Ques- 
tion No. 4. There is a book on this subject published by the 
Hobbs Manufacturing Company of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; it gives full directions and covers every branch of 
the specialty.” 


BUCKLING OF Stock (102).—‘“ Please tell us what to 
do to overcome buckling as it appears in the sheet we send 
you. We put cardboard inside the cylinder bands to hold 
the sheet close to the tympan just before it takes the 
impression; we also lowered the guide-tongues, but neither 
remedy seemed to do-much good. Do you think conditions 
would have been better with a 25 by 38 sheet? The paper 
seemed to be a bit damp when we began to work on it. 
Our press is a 27 by 40 two-revolution.” Answer. 
— When the cause of wrinkling is due to air being 
enclosed beneath the sheet, the difficulty is often overcome 
by placing a sheet of heavy wrapping-paper between the 
cylinder and sheetbands. This tends to press the sheets 
evenly against the cylinder and expels the air as the sheet 
is drawn around. If the edges of stock are badly wrinkled, 
having lengthened by the absorption of moisture, it will be 
almost impossible to get the sheets to print on such a form 
without the small wrinkles working out at the tail-end of 
sheet. Another cause for wrinkling, which you might have 
overlooked, is the pull the two solid pages would have on 
the sheet, drawing it slightly from the grippers. This 
would work out just opposite that point at the tail-end — 
just where it had shown on the sheet you sent. Most press- 
men would have preferred to run that form with solid 
pages to the rear end of form, which would obviate the 
pull and thus prevent the wrinkling. We do not believe 
that a change of the size of the stock would have altered 
the conditions which produced the wrinkling. 


ROUGHING ON A JoB Press (101) —“ Will you please tell 
me how sandpaper embossing or ‘ roughing’ is done on a 
job press, and if it is practical on small jobs, as there is 
no roughing machine that I know of closer than Denver, 
and the express is considerable. Also, can you give me 
the recipe for printing bronze powder on paper without 
dusting it on. It is mixed with the ink in some way and I 
am told gives as good results as dusting it on, with much 
less work.” Answer— To do “roughing” with a sand- 
paper die on a job press, you should have the stock cut 
just a little larger than the original, so as to have gripper 
and guide space. Procure a sheet of sandpaper of the 
desired roughness and glue it to the bottom of an electro- 
type base. Put a single sheet of hard manila on tympan 
and beneath «this use several pressboards or a sheet of 
thick blank board. Get an impression on tympan, set 
guides, then remove rollers. Place a piece of blotting- 
paper up to guides and attach with paste; some use the 
embossing compound for this purpose. The work pro- 
duced by this method will not be mistaken for “ roughing ” 
done on a machine, but may answer the purpose on certain 
kinds of work. One printer of an inventive turn adapted a 
clothes-wringer for “roughing” of small sheets, by sub- 
stituting a wood roller for the top roll, to which he had 
attached a sheet of emery cloth. Home-made gold inks do 
not give the satisfaction one might expect, so we would 
advise you to procure gold ink from your ink man. The 
ink does good work and looks well on certain grades of 
stock, but does not have the brilliancy of gold bronze. 


Cut Low IN CENTER (112).—‘“I herewith send you 
two small prints which I have run, along with six other 
folders 8% by 12 inches, on a 35 by 47-inch press about 
eight months old. You will notice in the sheet marked 1 
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the edges look pretty fair. After running about twenty- 
five thousand impressions the edges got to look dirty. This 
trouble seems to occur on almost every form where there is 
a long run on cut forms. The impression on cuts is not 
heavy, but they always get worn around the edges. Is this 
owing to any fault in the adjustment of press or in the 
make-ready, or poor plates?” Answer.— Judging from 
the appearance of the first impression, the cut may have 
been low in the center at the beginning of run, or possibly 
the cut was above type-high on the edges. Cuts which 
have been unevenly underlayed will produce just such 
trouble, due to the sinking of the edge which first receives 
the pressure from the cylinder; this causes the tilting of 
the opposite side upward, which is next depressed as the 
cylinder rolls over. This often produces a slurring on the 
edges together with the wear. Cuts on margins of form, 
either on gripper or tail-end of form, where the impression 
is not borne off properly by bed-bearers, will often show 
wear, it being often necessary to replace such cuts during 
a long run, while other cuts situated in better-protected 
positions continue to the end of the run uninjured. If the 
cylinder rides the form, lifting clear of bed-bearers, it is 
more likely to occur than if it remains snug, bearer to 
bearer. It is quite unlikely that the cylinder needs adjust- 
ment, the trouble no doubt is due to some neglect of detail 
in the make-ready. The filled-up appearance on sheet No. 
2 could be produced by having the form rollers set too 
low, the edges of cuts on front and back margins being the 
ones to suffer most. To summarize: see that cuts are 
mounted evenly on the blocks and that they are not above 
type-high; do not put a patch under the center of a cut of 
small area and expect the cut to run without causing trou- 
ble of some sort; set form rollers so that they ink form 
properly, which does not mean that the counters of the 
type, or routed-out portion of the cuts requires inking by 
having rollers set so low; look to the set of these rollers 
frequently, also try the cuts, which show a tendency to 
darken on the edges, to see if they rock—have them 
remounted, if necessary, to prevent this trouble. Of course 
all these precautions are for the purpose of minimizing a 
trouble which can not be entirely prevented on long runs, 
especially if cuts are etched shallow. 


SLURRING ON BACK END oF ForM.— Mr. J. Frank John- 
son, of Battle Creek, Michigan, in a letter to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, says: “TI have invariably found slurring on back 
end of forms on drum cylinders to be caused by the form 
extending beyond the printing stroke of the bed, or a defec- 
tive adjustment of the register rack, resulting in the cylin- 
der carrying the bed ahead of its drive so that when it 
meets the cushion or air-chamber it is forced back to drive 
while the cylinder is carried right along by the interme- 
diate gear. The way to determine the point where perfect 
printing stops is to turn the press ahead on the printing 
stroke until the star-wheel shaft starts to move down the 
hanger. Make a chalk stroke on the cylinder and bed 
bearer directly perpendicular from the cylinder shaft. If 
the form reaches beyond this line it will not print without 
slurring, as the bed changes its travel when the star wheel 
starts down. In order to print a larger form, draw out the 
intermediate gear and move the cylinder ahead one or two 
teeth and then slip the gear back in place. To determine 
accurately the distance to move the form ahead on the bed, 
measure the distance between the edge of one tooth and the 
same edge on the second tooth beyond. It will generally be 
about five picas to a tooth. To avoid slurring where the 
form does not extend beyond the printing line, proceed as 
follows: Examine the leather packing on the top of the 
box on the shaft in the slot-hanger. There should be suf- 
ficient packing to keep the star wheel traveling on the track 
of the rack during the printing stroke. The under side 
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should travel about a cardboard free of track. Set the 
impression before you do anything else. Remove the bed- 
bearers and make them type-high by the aid of a type-high 
gauge; then replace them in position; next raise the upper 
impression screws, turn the press ahead until on the 
impression; now turn down the lower impression screws 
until free from the cylinder box. Then pull out the inter- 
mediate gear free from the cylinder gear, after which you 
may turn down the upper impression screws about as tight 
as you are able with a pin wrench which is not over six 
inches in length. Then screw up the bottom screws, being 
careful not to make them too tight — only enough to bring 
the box to the shaft. After the cylinder is down, if the 
intermediate gear does not slip in without binding the lower 
stud in the frame holding it, you will either find it in a slot 
or on an eccentric. Set the bed-register rack forward (that 
is, toward the beginning of the printing end of the bed) so 
that the bed will be forced on its travel; then the bed will 
carry the cylinder forward and not have the cylinder carry 
the bed during the printing stroke. Then when the bed 
meets the cushion there will be no slip back. To avoid 
setting the register rack too far forward, unscrew the bolt 
in the intermediate gear so that it can be moved out and 
back about one-half inch. When you can not rattle inter- 
mediate back and forward against the teeth, you have all 
the slack out. Now if you are able to pull it toward you 
and push it back freely you may be assured it is not too 
tight. Do not forget to see that both register racks are 
secured tight, and be sure to fasten the intermediate-wheel 
bolt. I have found this method to secure perfect register 
on the cylinder forms on drum-cylinder presses of any age. 
On two-revolution presses it is necessary to have perfect 
fitting register racks to avoid slurring, as the leverage from 
cylinder bearer to shaft is too short to have the bed do all 
the work.” 


VARNISHES IN INKS (110).— “I will very much appre- 
ciate an answer to a few questions which follow: What 
effects follow the mixing into inks of (1) dammar varnish, 
(2) of copal varnish, (3) of Japan dryer? Does the mix- 
ing in of boiled linseed oil, aside from thinning the ink, 
also give it a gloss finish? When is it advisable to use 
magnesia instead of mixing white for a basis in mixing 
inks? How are inks mixed so that a dull or dead finish is 
secured instead of a bright or glossy one? We do a class 
of work which requires about eighteen colors or tints and 
have endeavored to get them properly matched, but in 
almost every instance find they are off and require ‘ doctor- 
ing.’ Does your experience lead you to believe an ink 
house successfully matches and keeps on matching on 
future orders? Or do you find that the pressmen must 
necessarily have to bring the inks to proper shade?” 
Answer.— In the manufacture of printing-inks the vehicle, 
or liquid, in which the pigments are ground, will corre- 
spond in character to the requirements of the ink. The 
cheaper the grade of ink, the more inferior the vehicle. In 
the common black inks the vehicle is usually boiled oil, or 
a mixture of boiled oil and resin oil, or some other com- 
pound which is known to the maker only. In the better 
grades of black ink, varnish of various degrees of softness 
is used as a vehicle. Some half-tone inks are ground in 
No. 1 varnish. Inks that are used for bond or other hard 
papers require a stiffer or harder varnish. These inks are 
therefore more tacky than the inks used on enameled stock 
or soft-surfaced papers. Varnishes used in printing-inks 
are of various grades, from 000 to No. 6, the latter being 
the most tacky, and the first-named being the least tacky. 
There are also a number of special varnishes, such as 
reducers, extra gloss, and gloss varnishes, each being more 
or less soft, and which accelerate the drying qualities of 
the ink in proportion to the amount of each used. Dam- 
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mar varnish is a soft, clear varnish and tends to make ink 
tacky. It is used in job inks and gives somewhat of a 
gloss finish, such as is desired where embossing is to follow 
the printing. It is not a fast dryer, but dries fairly hard. 
Copal varnish is a grade of varnish which dries harder 
than the dammar and may be used in varying quantities 
as the quality of work demands. Japan dryer is a dark, 
thin liquid, and, as its name implies, is used to accelerate 
the drying of inks. It is not generally used in cheap inks, 
as boiled oil serves the same purpose. Boiled oil is a 
reducer and a dryer as well. It is not generally used in 
the better grade of inks. The 00 varnish is often employed 
for this purpose. Dead finish is obtained by using what is 
termed a non-gloss varnish. Spirits of turpentine tends to 
deaden the glossy appearance of miost inks. Magnesia 
mixed with a suitable soft varnish furnishes a cheap and 
fairly satisfactory base for tints. It is not as heavy or 
opaque as mixing white. There are other tint bases, how- 
ever, in the form of light varnishes, to which the dry color 
or ink may be added and ground or “rubbed up” with. 
The matching of colors is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems presented to the pressman, especially if it is the 
matching of a printed sample. Matching ink in the mass 
does not offer nearly as many obstacles as matching a thin 
veneer of color spread on a sheet of paper. Some ink 
houses employ men who from long practice are able to 
match colors very closely. A pressman whose work gives 
him this practice should become just as proficient in this 
line of the business. It often happens that ink does not 
approach very closely the sample given the ink man, and 
of course it is the pressman who must correct this error. 


REGISTER AFFECTED BY MoIstTurRE (113).— “ During the 
past six months I have had a large amount of three-color 
illustration and post-card work to run on sheets 24 by 40, 
partly eighty-pound enamel, partly eleven-point coated card 
stock, and I have a great deal of trouble with register. 
This trouble has been caused by the stretching and shrink- 
ing of the stock, due to the varying humidity of the air; 
the cardboard gives the least trouble. Our pressroom is 
located on the ground floor within fifty feet of a wide river 
and it often happens that in the morning the stock is so 
damp that sheets of the enamel paper dropped on the floor 
fall in a heap like a rag. +All work has been handled in the 
following manner: On the bottom of each tray we place 
fifteen or twenty sheets of coarse smut-sheet stock and 
cover each tray full of printed sheets with seventy-five or 
one hundred sheets. All runs are aired or floated when 
taken from the trays and the pile is kept covered with a 
thick bunch of smut-sheets until the last sheets have been 
run. No lifts are left on the board at noon or at night. 
All lifts are folded so that any creases in stock shall be 
parallel to the nipper edge of sheet, rather than at right 
angles, as would happen were the stock taken up in the 
ordinary manner. As often as possible I get the stock 
from the stockroom, air it again later in the day or the 
next morning and place it in a large pile and cover well 
with smut-sheets. But this, to be of any benefit, should 
be attended to at least twenty-four hours before the press 
is to be started. Yet with all this care, the stock will take 
on wavy edges, due to the outer portion of the sheet having 
taken up moisture, thus becoming longer than the center. 
The register of cuts farthest from guides will be so vari- 
able as to almost put a fellow into a state of nervous col- 
lapse. What can we do to improve the work? I am told 
that lithographic pressmen run this work through with a 
light tint of white before beginning the printing of the col- 
ors of the job, but I hardly have sufficient assurance to do 
that on our work. I do follow the lithographer’s custom of 
keeping the lift well back from the guides so that the sheet 
is lying as flat as possible when taken by the nippers. If 











we could arrange the pressroom so as to secure a uni- 
formly dry atmosphere, I think much of this trouble could 
be overcome, but I do not know how to do it. The post- 
card stock gives the least trouble. Anything you can sug- 
gest will be thankfully received.” Answer.—It would 
seem almost an impossibility to secure any accuracy of 
register on three-color work with the pressroom so situated, 
on account of the difficulty of keeping the stock in a nor- 
mal state owing to the variable and extremely moist con- 
dition of the air on account of the proximity of the river. 
The problem of the expansion and contraction of paper, 
due to the local variations of the atmosphere, has attracted 
the attention of papermakers for a number of years, and 
there is apparently no relief in sight from that quarter for 
the printer, who must devise ways and means to overcome 
the difficulty, or at least minimize the effect produced by 
these changes. Thére are several ways in which you might 
materially decrease the trouble you are contending with. 
The stock you use for colorwork might be seasoned in your 
pressroom for a longer period previous to printing and dur- 
ing the intervals between runs on the several colors, to 
protect the edges of the stock while it is in the trays, by 
having sheets of paraffin paper — which is almost imper- 
vious to moisture — turned up around the four sides of the 
piles. This might tend to prevent any great change in the 
stock, since it is the exposed surfaces that are affected by 
the dampness. Also, if all windows on the river side of 
building were kept closed, the humidity of the pressroom 
would be perceptibly decreased. You might also resort to 
artificial ventilation, a system which would furnish air 
with a uniformity of temperature and dryness, so neces- 
sary in a pressroom where a fine grade of presswork must 
be executed. To illustrate the necessity for thoroughly 
seasoning stock, and the need of uniformity of tempera- 
ture, we refer to the method pursued by a concern whose 
output of three, four and five color label work is enormous. 
The label stock is more susceptible to changes from damp- 
ness than is enamel stock. The runs are usually long ones, 
sometimes lasting for weeks on one color. The stock pre- 
vious to using is seasoned in the pressroom for a number 
of weeks. In the fall, winter and spring the pressroom, 
which is of large area, is heated uniformly and continu- 
ously and kept at about eighty degrees; the presses and 
stock are kept in the same temperature practically night 
and day; the windows are always down and the place is 
always, one might say, uncomfortably hot. We have never 
heard of their having any trouble with register on account 
of expansion or contraction of stock, except where some 
“green” stock has been used. They exercise great care 
in placing stock; it is always piled at least a foot from the 
floor and only high enough so that a feeder can remove a 
lift while standing on the floor. The stock is never placed 
against a wall, each pile having an air space around it; 
the top and edges of piles are protected with sheets of 
paper. The character of the work requires all these pre- 
cautions, since the stock must be kept in a uniform state if 
perfect register is to be attained. As to laying a ground- 
work in a tint or white to prevent changing by stretching 
or shrinking, it is doubtful whether it would have the 
effect you desired. Since cold weather is near at hand, we 
believe if you have your stock kept in as uniform a tem- 
perature as possible, there will be less variation in register 
on the last color, once the stock reaches a normal state, a 
condition which may take weeks of exposure to the same 
temperature to bring about. 





THE man who takes an unfair advantage of a condi- 
tion may succeed for a period, but time will swing the bal- 
ance to his loss. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING 














BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


STANDARD RED, YELLOW AND BLUE.— George Provost, 
Boston, writes, in part: “Iam a photoengraver and inter- 
ested reader of THE INLAND PRINTER. This is the first 
question I ever bothered you with, and you may think it a 
fool question: Is there a standard red, yellow and blue? 
I am taking up the study of color with a view of making 
colorplates later.” Answer.— It is not a fool question, but 
beyond me to answer. If you will consult the “ Standard 
Dictionary ” you will find there are sixty varieties of red, 
seventy-five varieties of yellow and 106 varieties of blue. 
The Prang Educational Company of your city published in 
1893 standard color-papers in book form which are excel- 
lent for beginners in the study of color. 


GLAss EtcHING BrusHES.—Mr. William Gamble picked 
up many ideas in this country while on his visit here. The 
latest one he tells about is the glass etching brush which 
zine etchers use for keeping the bottom clean in broad 
spaces when line etching. Mr. Gamble says of these 
brushes: “Although glass seems the most brittle sub- 
stance imaginable, it can be drawn out into long silky and 
flexible threads which can be woven into a fabric used like 
cotton wool for filtering, or made into a brush. In the lat- 
ter form it makes a capital tog} for the zinc etcher, because 
the glass fiber is indestructible in the strongest acids and 
always maintains its stiffness. The brush is made up of a 
bunch of the fiber bound tightly round with string, about 
half an inch at each end being left uncovered, and as this 
wears away, a few turns of the string are removed and a 
fresh end is presented. The string should, of course, be 
well coated with acid-resist varnish before putting the 
brush into use.” 


ETCHING STEEL.— W. Sheridan Pierce, Attleboro, Mas- 
sachusetts, wants to etch designs on steel so that he can 
finish by engraving and chasing. He inquires for the best 
acid to etch the steel. Answer. The writer has photo- 
graphed designs on steel by the enamel method and found 
Spencer acid to be equal to any other of the secret formulas 
used by steel engravers. The Spencer acid was made as 
follows: 


PENI OURO Go ican s o0cc sc cdardevaneseccsausnassence 
ET WINE on 6 ei cacccccdonsacecstusecadeceeyes 5 ounces 
Pure metallic silver 


TEM AO CG vec discescusndddansssndaeccustceewes 
GMa ccd nc dccentyccseunansacncecanecsecuas 5 ounces 
Quicksilver (mercury) 
After making up the above two solutions separately, mix 
them. The mixed solution should be kept in a glass- 
stoppered bottle. When using it can be diluted with water 
almost one-half. When you pour a little of this solution 
on the steel there is no action. It is necessary to bend a 
piece of strip zinc so that one end comes in contact with 
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the bared steel and the other end of the zine dips into the 
Spencer acid on the steel; this generates a galvanic action 
which starts the acid etching immediately, when the zinc 
can be laid aside and the liquid named after Spencer con- 
tinues to eat into the steel until it becomes exhausted. The 
steel engravers’ method is to absorb the spent Spencer acid 
with a blotter or sponge and pour on some fresh acid. 


COLOR-PRINTS FROM VIENNA.—A leading art critic in 
New York brought with him from Vienna a few color- 
prints which he says are the most perfect reproductions of 
paintings he has yet seen by photo-mechanical means. He 
asks how they are produced. They are photogravures 
printed over three-color lithographs. Four negatives are 
made of the painting. Three of them are color-record 
negatives, while the fourth one is made on a perfect ortho- 
chromatic plate for the photogravure. The three-color 
half-tones on the litho stone are made partly with a cross- 
line screen, and the red, for example, is made with a metzo- 
graph screen. The process is very effective in reproducing 
dark “ Old Masters,” and of course would be useless for the 
reproduction of light water-colors. These photo reproduc- 
tions being printed by hand are consequently expensive, 
but are worth while for framing. Some of these Viennese 
reproductions are for sale in New York at $8, $10 and $15 
a print, which art lovers willingly pay who appreciate the 
superiority of these prints over anything that has gone 
before. 


FLASHING HALF-TONE NEGATIVES.— George J. McCor- 
mack, New York, asks: ‘“ What is the practice regarding 
the limit of time to give when flashing half-tone negatives 
with white paper? Is there a certain proportion of time 
for flashing? For instance, is 1-10 the time of the whole 
exposure too much to give? What is the rule in the expo- 
sure?” Answer.— My rule is not to allow a half-tone 
operator in my employ to “ flash,” as they term it, any 
negative. Of course my work is chiefly half-tones for 
newspaper printing where strong contrasts are required, 
and anything that tends to flatten the negative is fatal to 
good newspaper cuts. The theory of exposing a half-tone 
negative to a sheet of white paper for any length of time 
is all wrong, still if it is done it should be for the shortest 
time possible with a stop not larger than f£/32 or f£/64. 
The length of exposure in proportion to the exposure with 
the other stops depends on the depth of tone in the copy. 
The object of “ flashing” being to give a fine dot in the 
deeper tones that will give a nucleus around which expo- 
sure with other stops and intensification, will build up sub- 
stantial dots. ‘“ Flashing” should never be carried so far 
as to establish dots in the deepest tones of the negative. 
When excessive “ flashing” is done, then the deeper tones 
and the deepest blend together and the result is a flat, 
screeny effect. One rule can be laid down, and that is that 
“ flashing ” should never be used in making half-tones for 
newspaper printing. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLORS AN ACCOMPLISHED FAcT.— 
The Photo-Miniature, No. 81, for September tells of the 
“Autochrome” dry plates invented by Messrs. Lumiere, of 
Lyons, France, and the wonderful results in color photog- 
raphy produced by their use. The British Journal of Pho- 
tography for September 15 arrives in the same mail with 
an enthusiastic description of how Miss Florence Warner 
and John H. Powie of New York have succeeded in pro- 
ducing photographs in color. Both methods secure the 
color of the object photographed by one exposure on a 
single plate. Mr. John A. Tennant, of the Photo-Miniature, 
and Mr. George E. Brown, of the British Journal, are the 
most trustworthy editors of photographic matter, so that 
their statements can be relied upon that color photog- 
raphy has arrived. In this department of THE INLAND 
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PRINTER for July, 1896, page 426, the present writer 
announced that he saw the first instantaneous photo- 
graphs in color developed. This was in the New York 
studio of Sampolo & Brasseur. The results were obtained 
through a glass ruled in lines alternating red, green and 
blue-violet. It was Professor Joly of Dublin who first pub- 
lished the idea, the late McDonough of Chicago worked on 
it, and now, after eleven years, we are assured it is per- 
fected. Processmen are interested in this announcement, 
because once color photography direct from nature is pos- 
sible then the printing of it in three colors becomes an easy 
matter. 

CoLor REPRODUCTIONS BY THE “ DIRECT” PRocEss.— The 
Zeese-Wilkinson Company of New York send a collection 
of specimens of colorwork published on the third anniver- 
sary of the establishment of their business. The results 
are entirely by the “ direct” method of color reproduction, 
that is, the half-tone negatives were made direct from the 
object on color-sensitive plates through color filters. Some 
of their exhibits are in three printings and others in four 
printings. The opinion might be ventured here that the 
three-color results are more satisfactory than those in four 
printings. The four-color prints are stronger and more 
lithographic in quality, but they have a heavier, saddened 
appearance that distinguishes them from the brighter 
three-color results. It is not too much to say that this is 
the best collection of proofs in color ever gotten together. 
It shows that no country can excell us in the quality of 
three-color processwork, and Messrs. Gustav Zeese, Will- 
iam J. Wilkinson and William Krondorf deserve unlimited 
praise for the expense and pains they have lavished on 
these thirty-five color-prints, together with the five pages 
in two printings in which they portray themselves and 
their establishment. The original purpose of this company 
was to supply plates for color-printing to the trade. In 
this they find a gradually increasing business, but the 
demand for color-printing was so pressing that two years 
ago they were obliged to put in five cylinder and four Uni- 
versal presses. They are still growing. 


REDEVELOPING WET PLATES.— Some one asks in Process 
Work: “Can any of your readers give a formula for rede- 
veloping wet plates, as I find silver and iron has a tendency 
to fog?” This brings to mind at once the pyro-silver we 
used to use altogether, even in portrait galleries, thirty 
years ago. George Douglas, who replies to the query, 
recommends pyro-silver as follows: “A redeveloping solu- 
tion which will give density without any tendency to fog 
will be found in pyrogallic acid and silver. Make up the 
following solutions: 

Citrie acid 125 grains 
Pyrogallic acid 
Water, distilled 10 ounces 


100 grains 
10 ounces 


Silver nitrate 

Water, distilled 
Pour a little of No. 1 solution over the plate, and after 
working the solution round it a few times pour it back into 
a beaker containing about six minims of No. 2 solution. 
Now return the mixed developer to the plate, keeping the 
solution moving over it until the required density is arrived 
at. Should the developer get very much discolored and its 
action cease before sufficient density has been secured, then 
it should be thrown away and fresh redeveloper mixed and 
the operations continued. This method of redevelopment 
can be used either before or after fixing the negative, and 
it is for the operator to decide which it shall be. If the 
negative has been underexposed, it is preferable to rede- 
velop before fixing, while an overexposed negative will give 
a better result if it is treated after fixing. The citric acid 











in the developing solution acts as a restrainer, and this fact 
can be put to some use should there be any tendency to fog, 
but with the above formula such a condition is not likely to 
occur, unless with excessive overexposure.” 

To CLEAN ScuM FROM HALF-TONES.— “ Etcher,” Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, writes: “I am working on catalogue 
work here for a large manufacturing concern. They get 
some of their half-tones made in New York and have called 
my attention to the fact that the half-tones made in New 
York are always cleaner looking than mine. That is, the 
copper, where it is etched, looks brighter. How do you 
account for it? I claim that it is all in the copper, for 
they supply me with cheap stuff here that I have to polish 
myself.” Answer.—lIt is difficult to determine why your 
half-tones are dull without knowing what treatment you 
give them after etching. It is customary with New York 
etchers to give the copper half-tones after etching a scrub- 
bing in a cleaning-up bath. This clears out any magnesia 
that may have hardened in the etched parts of the plate 
when reétching and also brightens up the plate, giving it 
the appearance you have been shown. The basis of this 
cleaning-up bath is always an acid and it can be acetic, 
chromic, hydrochloric, nitric or sulphuric. A common 
practice is to take the copper plates over to a tub contain- 
ing a zinc etcher’s bath of nitric acid that he is through 
with, and clear up the copper plates quickly in that. If 
you do not do zinc etching then keep on hand a bath of 
nitric acid, one ounce in thirty of water, put your copper 
plate when etched into some of this nitric-acid bath and 
brush out the scum with a soft-bristle brush. A more 
effective cleaning-up bath is made of water twenty ounces, 
chromic acid one dram, and sulphuric acid one dram. 
Whichever cleaning-up bath is used the plate should not 
stay in it any longer than is necessary and then be well 
washed in clean water and dried quickly. 

To Cast Out Devits.— R. McC., Brooklyn, New York, 
writes: “For the past two years I have not been troubled 
with ‘ devils,’ but they have recently shown up worse than 
ever. I am using the same chlorid of iron and lay the 
trouble to the copper, which does not seem to etch as for- 
merly. Do you know of any other photogravure worker 
complaining of the copper?” Answer.— For the benefit 
of the reader who has never tried to etch a photogravure 
plate it must be explained that these “ devils ” are not the 
kind he is familiar with. It is a technical name given to 
small holes or pits that form in the copper plate during the 
etching of a photogravure. How to exorcise these photo- 
gravure devils has been the subject of much discussion. In 
this department of THE INLAND PRINTER for November,’05, 
page 236, was described the method for getting rid of them 
in Germany; and it appears to have been effective in this 
country, for there have been no queries received on the 
subject since. The trouble comes from the iron being acid. 
In Germany they neutralize the iron with caustic soda. 
Here is the way they neutralize it at the London County 
School of Photoengraving: Seven pounds of lump per- 
chlorid of iron is put in an enameled iron pan with two or 
three pints of water and heated over a gas ring until dis- 
solved. It usually contains an excess of acid that would 
cause devils. To neutralize the iron take ten ounces of the 
iron solution and while stirring it rapidly with a glass 
rod pour into it a thin stream of strong ammonia until the 
solution becomes quite thick, which should happen when 
about two ounces of the ammonia has been added. This 
thick solution is poured into the bulk of the iron solution 
which is in the enameled iron pan, stirring while adding it. 
The whole is then brought to the boiling point, allowed to 
cool and to stand for twenty-four hours, after which it is 
ready to be made up into the regular photogravure etching 
solutions. 
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THOUGHTS ON PRINTERS’ PRICES. 


NO. IlI.— BY A CASUAL OBSERVER. 


A. M. Wagner, Norfolk, Virginia, writes: “I desire to 
express to you the pleasure and interest with which I read 
the article entitled ‘Cost in Operating a Printing Plant,’ 
published in the October INLAND PRINTER; and to con- 
gratulate THE INLAND PRINTER (first and foremost in the 
dissemination of useful information for the printer) and 
Mr. Rotier, the author, for his valuable and able article. 

“T have been greatly interested in and have made a 
close study of this subject for the past few years; and to 
my mind it is the best thing I have ever seen published 
bearing on this subject; and while it may not be the final 
word, it is certainly a long step in the right direction. 

“My own ideas on this subject coincide very closely 
with the general scheme of the author’s plan, differing 
only in the dividing and apportioning of some of the items 
to the several departments. 

“There is no question to-day filled with more vital 
interest to the printer than this question of cost; and if 
the trade generally would only take this opportunity to 
study this plan, and adopt some such uniform basis of 
computing cost, without doubt it would be immeasurably 
benefited and soon take on a more healthy tone. 

“T am firmly convinced that the greatest evils attend- 
ing the printing business to-day are primarily brought 
about by the wide difference in printers’ estimates. A 
difference we can not explain away by raising the plea of 
quality, for almost every day brings to our notice cases 
where printers operating under practically identical con- 
ditions, and doing an even quality of work, are quoting 
widely varying figures for the same jobs; the result being, 
that the public seeing these things, ascribe them to igno- 
rance and are quick to take advantage of the printers’ 
errors. 

“If this statement needs qualifying we have it in the 
fact that almost all large users of printing give out their 
work for estimates to a half dozen or more printers; and 
because you were the lowest bidder on a certain job, it 
doesn’t follow that this job will stay with you thereafter, 
for the next time it is ordered it goes the usual rounds, 
giving the other fellow a chance perhaps to make a greater 
error than yours — for how often does it not happen that 
the lowest bidder in these cases is the bidder without a 
profit — and so on infinito, until there is no more profit 
in it. 

“Although we speak disparagingly of the tendency of 
printers’ customers to hawk every little job all over town 
(and out of town) for estimates, why should we complain? 
Hasn’t he been learning in our own school? Haven’t we let 
him see, in his business dealings with us, that the average 
printer’s knowledge of what his costs are was such an 
intangible thing that he owed it to himself for his own 
protection to get several estimates on every job? 

“We must concede that the average customer is will- 
ing to have his printer make a fair and reasonable profit 
on his work, but he doesn’t want to be ‘ soaked ’— oh, no — 
either unconsciously or otherwise, and he’s not going to 
take any chances. 

“ How different this would all be if the printers would 
just get together and adopt a uniform system of com- 
puting costs, based on such fair and equitable standards 
that when a customer said to him, ‘Jones offered to do 
that job for $3 less,’ he could look his customer straight in 
the eye and say, ‘ My friend, I know accurately within a 
few cents of what it would cost me to do that job, and to 
take it at less than the price quoted would cause me a 
loss.’ Can you imagine a customer pressing a printer 
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very far after such a statement? No, I think not. And 
even if he didn’t leave the order, he would certainly have 
a greater respect and a feeling of good will for the printer 
who knew his costs. 

“Then too, under such a system printers’ estimates 
would range so close together that the possible small sav- 
ing would not justify the customer for the extra trouble 
occasioned by the continual changing of printers and seek- 
ing after estimates. A condition he doesn’t want any way, 
and did not ask for; you forced it on him. All he wants 
is a ‘square deal.’ But he’s probably from Missouri by 
this time and you'll have to ‘ show him.’ 

“ Now then, let’s get together and show him.” 


SYSTEMATIC ESTIMATING. 


The Master Printer says: “In these days when the sys- 
tematizer is abroad in the land and nearly everything is 
done by rule, the printer has come in for his share of red 
tape and it is a careless master printer indeed who has not 
some system of keeping time records of the production of 
his men and presses; but there is one point upon which the 
genius of system has not yet made a strong attack, or has, 
at least, failed to change from the days of the rule-of-thumb 
methods of the last generation—the estimate. Oh, yes, we 
have seen scores of different schemes for estimate blanks 
and examined numerous methods of making prices for the 
various portions of the work; but we have never yet heard 
of any campaign to secure a uniform system of estimating 
on work to be turned out by a printing-office. Among 
builders and their allies, the architects, there has been 
evolved a regular system of itemizing the details of the 
work, so that any one desiring to bid for only a portion of 
the work has no trouble in getting at his part and all are 
able to know just what is wanted. Then again, the bids 
from various large building and manufacturing concerns 
bear some resemblance to each other. Every printer, how- 
ever small, is a rule unto himself in this matter and figures 
on a system of his own that bears no resemblance to that 
of any other printer, and the estimates, when handed to the 
customer, have no resemblance or furnish no way for easy 
comparison; yet almost every day we hear printers com- 
plaining that the customer has given out a job to their com- 
petitor, who did not figure according to the specifications as 
they understood them at all. Perhaps there was a time 
when it was impossible to reach an agreement as to a gen- 
eral form of estimate for printed matter, and when print- 
ers were justified in attempting to so word their bids as to 
make the estimate an attractive appeal for the job, but if 
such was the case, it certainly is not so at the present time. 
An estimate should be a distinct statement of the specifi- 
cations of the particular job being estimated on, in the cus- 
tomary terms of the trade, and should be arranged accord- 
ing to a regular system, so that any other printer reading 
the specifications would know just what was being bid 
upon and able to make a tender for exactly the same thing. 
If any coaxing for the job or jollying as to the quality of 
work that would be put upon it is to accompany the esti- 
mate, it should be on a separate sheet attached to the esti- 
mate. This is the writer’s idea of the proper business 
method of presenting estimates. Now, as to the making of 
the estimate for the work by the printer. There should be 
some system by which the work be taken up in sequence 
according to the order in which it is ordinarily executed, 
and every printer and estimate clerk ought to be trained 
in following this regular order. The various printers’ 
boards of trade throughout the country have made some 
progress in this direction, but it is confined to their own 
members and the different boards have each a different 
method. This may seem unimportant to some, so long as 
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there is a system; but it is not, for with the growth of the 
shopping idea among large buyers of printing they have 
gone beyond the bounds of locality, and jobs are often esti- 
mated on in three or four cities. A uniform method of 
figuring by printers themselves would soon lead them to 
demand specifications according to some uniform method 
of expression and the competition be fairer to all. We 
believe that the time is ripe for printers to get together, 
formulate some system of specifications covering the 
various classes of printing, adopt a uniform blank upon 
which bids will be made to their customers, and begin the 
education of themselves and their clerks in systematic esti- 
mating. The result would soon come in a better under- 
standing of the values of printing by the public, and 
greater care in making specifications conform to the regu- 
lations until the giving of as many different specifications 
as there were bidders would be the exception, instead of 
the rule as it is now. The writer is a great believer in 
doing things according to rule, and can see no valid objec- 
tion to such a system as outlined above. The adoption of 
the uniform specification or bid would not in any manner 
control the price of work estimated on; but it would ren- 
der it more easily understood by the buyer, and be more 
honest and fair to all concerned. If any reader of this 
little screed has or knows of a good argument against the 
uniform system of estimating and bidding, the writer 
would be glad to hear from him — but it will have to be a 
strong one to convince him. At any rate, you may expect 
to hear from him further along these lines.” 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TEN RULES FOR PRINTERS’ KIDS. 
BY AN OLD TYPO. 


If you would a good printer be, 

Observe these maxims—1, 2, 38: 
1. See that your forms are true and square 

Then plane them with the greatest care. 
2. Before you lock them on the press 

Be sure your tympan’s clear — don’t guess. 
3. Let your impression first be light; 

Don’t go ahead till all is right. 


A real good printer loves his sticks; 
These are his mottoes — 4, 5, 6; 

4. If you would have them free from rust, 
Always keep them dry as dust; 

5. Don’t lay them down upon the stone, 
But hang them up when you are done. 

6. Don’t use your stick to turn a screw, 
As many careless printers do. 


If you would have your work look fine, 
Heed these suggestions, 7, 8, 9: 
7. Study proportions carefully, 
And then display accordingly. 
8. To be an artist at your trade, 
Watch the effects of light and shade. 
9. Compose the matter in your mind, 
Before you seek the type to find. 


Just one more rule, to make them ten, 
And I'll not worry you again: 

10. Bea philosopher. Don’t cry 
Over spilled type, or printers’ pi, 
But pick them up with smiling face, 
And put them back into the case. 
You know that’s what Ben Franklin did 
When he was once a printer’s kid. 
No printing-office on the globe 
Is quite complete without its Job. 





ANY one can sympathize with people in trouble, but to 
take joy in their success requires some one bigger than I.— 
Elbert Hubbard. 
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The experiences of p é hine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 

KEYBOARD ROLLS.—S. F. J., Osage, Iowa, writes: “I am 
writing for a little information concerning keyboard rolls. I 
have cleaned the front and back cams, used gasoline on key- 
rods, washed rubber rolls in soapy water, run gasoline on 
triggers, and when operating at intervals the rolls stop, 
which then have to be turned by hand to proceed. They 
have individual belts in place of one-piece belt, so will 
ask you how to overcome the difficulty to make rolls go 
steadily.” Answer.—If the roll does not run steadily and 
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stops occasionally, the trouble may be due to lack of lubri- 
cation of the rolls. See that the bearings are oiled, but do 
not put much oil on them. Try the rolls first by removing 
belts and turning pulleys; this will determine if they bind 
anywhere. If they do not, then touch a few keys at a 
time and watch the rolls turn and note when it stops what 
keys are touched. This is to locate whether the keyrods 
are binding on their up stroke. You may have to remove 
the pulleys on the ends of rolls and bend the points of the 
brass friction plate to increase the friction. The indi- 
vidual belts will do the work, but they are usually con- 
nected together and run as one belt. If the bearings of the 
rolis are not in line the rolls will bind. Loosen the small 
round-head screw in the side of the casting above the bear- 
ing and tap the casting into alignment. 

KEYBOARD AND METAL-PoT.—A Michigan operator- 
machinist writes: ‘“(1) I have been having a little trouble 
with the keyboard, which has me up a stump. I took the 
keyboard all apart about six weeks ago and gave it a good 
cleaning, which it needed. I put it together again and it 
worked in fine shape for awhile. It began to work heavy 
and continued it for some time. I again took it apart to see 
if it was all right. Everything was in good shape and all 
nuts and screws were set in their places. I did not see a 
thing out of place, so of course wondered what the trouble 
was. About a week ago I took off the cam-frame and 
cleaned the triggers. The cams have been cleaned about 
three different times and oiled at the same time. The rolls 
are good and I keep them roughed up. The matrices are 
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clean. I clean them every week and keep the machine 
wiped up all the time. (2) Another thing, what makes the 
metal slop out of the pot when a cast is made? It slops out 
of the top when the plunger goes down. I keep the lid 
closed, but it comes out around the plunger. I keep the 
plunger cleaned. I do not use emery on it, so it is the same 
size now as it was when it came here.” Answer.—(1) It 
should not be necessary to oil the cams oftener than once in 
three months. As the touching of any key only trips a 
trigger beneath the keyboard cams, there can be nothing to 
make it ‘heavy’ unless the key-levers or keyboard key- 
bars bind. Old machines, in which the key-bars were 
retracted by comb springs were frequently heavy to the 
touch. The newer style has weighted key-bars and should 
be uniform and light to the touch. (2) Plungers wear and 
therefore get smaller, allowing metal to escape around 
them when they descend to make a cast. The only remedy 
is a new plunger. 

Cams Do Not Drop.— J. W. H., Trenton, New Jersey, 
writes: (1) Whenever a line is being cast on our double- 
magazine Linotype, when about to pull away from the 
mouthpiece, the machine sticks, throwing off the assembler 
belt. (2) In touching some letters I find they do not drop 
immediately. Upon investigation I find that the cam yoke 
has collected some foreign substance, which stops the cam 
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from falling upon the rubber roll; in other words, sticks 
to the lower end of the reed. What would be the best way 
to take these reeds out to clean them? (3) Where could I 
get a book on the Mergenthaler, containing information on 
how to take same apart and put it together again. I have 
had very little experience along this line, and do not like to 
take the machine apart unless I know what I am about. I 
have operated the machine we have for about two years 
and have not as yet had the machine out of action for a 
day, and have not spent $5 for repairs; but feel as if I 
would like to obtain further knowledge regarding the care 
and running of the machine.” Answer.—It is apparent 
that the machine driving belt is too loose and is slipping. 
Move the machine forward enough to tighten the belt, and 
have it so that the belt will run squarely and truly on the 
pulley. It crowds over and throws off the assembler 
driving belt when it is not true. (2) Particles of rubber 
from the keyboard rolls adhere to the cams and must be 
removed. It is unusual for it to adhere to the keyrods, and 
they need not be removed to clean them. The cam frames, 
front and back, can be taken off entire by removing the two 
cap screws in each. Then the cams, which are all alike, 
will drop out when the wire which supports them is with- 
drawn, and they can be washed in gasoline, and afterward 
the cam pivots can be oiled with a single drop of clock oil 
applied with a broom-straw or toothpick. While the cam 
frames are out the lower ends of the keyrods can be gotten 
at to clean them if necessary. Be sure the keyrods are 
connected to the magazine verges before removing the cam 
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frames. (3) “ The Mechanism of the Linotype” is a com- 
plete treatise on the subject. Price, $1.50. For sale by the 
Inland Printer Company. 


DAMAGED Matrices.—D. C., a Nebraska operator, 
writes: “(1) Enclosed find a couple of matrices which 
are marked I and II. I wish you would tell me the reason 
for these being bent in this way. I have duplicates, so you 
can tell me by the marks what is the cause. (2) Another 
thing, I am bothered by matrices seeming to drop off of the 
second-elevator bar, principally lower-case e’s, and the first 
thing they are over in the spaceband box and stop the 
spacebands. I can not seem to find out what is the matter, 
as it happens only when I am busy and don’t catch what is 
the trouble. The machinist does not seem to know either. 
Then, although the line transfer locks all right, lines do 
not get transferred onto the second-elevator bar and are 
‘pied.’ It seems to be the lower-case e on the end of the 
line that causes the trouble. I have been thinking of 
throwing away the e’s that get dumped into the hair-space 
box and spaceband box. (3) The roller on the pot lever 
does not sit on the cam by haif an inch and when the cam 
revolves and catches the roller, it bumps along and does 
not give a good lockup.” Answer.—(1) The matrices were 
not damaged in the distributor box; the bruises indicate 
that they were damaged in the vise by falling off when the 
elevator descended. (2) The reason that your lower-case 
e’s are falling off when transferring may be due to bad 
alignment of first and second elevators, the combinations 
on the matrices which fall off being damaged. Make a test 
in this way: Lock spaceband shifter and allow the machine 
to run until it stops on safety pawls; then press down on the 
second-elevator bar plate with finger and see if it is seated 
firmly on the intermediate channel —it should be. Sup- 
pose you find it does not, then try and turn second-elevator 
roller, which at this time should be just free from the 
lower part of depression on cam 6. If it is not free from 
the cam, adjust by jam nuts on bolt which connects both 
parts until roller is just free from cam. Another test you 
might make is this: Lock the spaceband shifter; then 
send in a cap line and when the machine comes to a stop, 
place fingers on both sides of the line and shift by hand. 
Note whether or not the line shifts freely. This may deter- 
mine whether elevator goes high enough. Do not make 
any change of adjustment unless you are sure it is 
required. (3) The pot-supporting spring is placed under 
the pot lever so that the pot does not rest its entire weight 
on the cam. 


LINOTYPE TroUBLES.— G. M. B., Covington, Kentucky, 
writes: “(1) What causes metal dust to accumulate on the 
face of the mold? Lockup seems O. K. and I clean the face 
of the mold with brass rule and rub off with Dixon’s (635) 
dry-ground graphite twice daily. (2) My machine will at 
times stop when only half a line of matrices is transferred 
to the second elevator at intermediate channel. It may 
run three or four hours without this occurring and then 
occur several times in succession. I put a new bar-plate on 
the second elevator, and bar-link and second-elevator bar 
and bar-plate tilt back when second elevator descends to 
receive line, and on returning to its normal position the 
second-elevator bar will strike on the distributor-box bar 
and remain there. I put old bar-link with new bar-plate on 
and the trouble was worse than ever. Later I put old bar- 
plate on and it only caught once in six hours. Matrices 
transfer easily at intermediate channel, roller on second- 
elevator cam is free when elevator is down, and spring at 
rear is adjusted as it should be. I might add that I have 
had first-elevator jaws torn out and cleaned aligning plates, 
which did not help. (3) What causes matrices to fly out 
of assembler box while assembling? I put in new back and 
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front rail pawls; detaining points are O. K.; put in new 
fiber piece on inside of assembling-elevator box; assembler 
slide returns to proper position on sending in line; put in 
new buffer spring, also assembler-chute spring and it acted 
just the same. It is a very old machine and has had rough 
usage. (4) Is there any way of remedying a mouthpiece 
that gives considerable trouble in being cold? (5) What 
studies would you advise me to take up to perfect myself 
as an A-1 machinist, able to do all the work that may be 
necessary around ordinary printing machinery?” Answer. 
—(1) There is only one safe way and that is to make the 
test of the lockup. Use two thicknesses of newspaper 
between the vise-jaws and the face of the mold when the 
machine is in position to bring the mold forward the first 
time and set the eccentric in the mold cam so that the 
paper binds a trifle when pulled. (2) The adjustment for 
controlling the up-stroke of the first elevator may need 
resetting. It is a screw in the bottom of the first-elevator 
slide. The erratic performance of the second elevator may 
be due to the breaking of the spring which steadies the 
lever in its upward movement. The spring lies beneath 
the supporting shaft on the right-hand end. (3) Matrices 
will jump out of assembler if points of chute-spring are 
bent too far above the horizontal. Also if the chute-spring 
is not bent with a curve just above the assembler star 
wheel, or the space between the spring and assembler rails 
is too great. (4) Pack the space beneath the mouthpiece 
with asbestos, which has perhaps filtered away. A new- 
style burner, with the tube running the entire length of 
the mouthpiece, will remedy matters. (5) The Interna- 
tional Correspondence School courses would help you. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Keyboard Mechanism.—A. J. Benton, Washington, D- 
C., assignor to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Filed February 25, 1905. Issued 
August 20, 1907. No. 863,965. 

Linotype Matrix.—J. B. Bell, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Filed September 13, 1906. Issued September 3, 1907. No. 
865,073. 

Variable Ejector. P. T. Dodge, Washington, D. C., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed October 26, 1906. Fssued September 3, 1907. No. 
865,086. 

Logotype Machine.— F. Wicks, Esher, England. Filed 
February 28, 1905. Issued September 10, 1907. No. 
865,838. 

Double-magazine Linotype—C. A. Albrecht, Berlin, 
Germany. Filed June 8, 1906. Issued September 10, 1907. 
No. 865,846. 





HOW HOWELLS PRINTED HIS FIRST ESSAY. 


The issuing, by the Harpers, of a new edition of “A 
Boy’s Town,” that delightful book by William Dean How- 
ells, written reminiscently of his boyhood days long after 
he had become an author of distinction, is a pleasant 
reminder that his first literary work was written and pub- 
lished when he was a mere lad — and, it may be said, pub- 
lished under unique circumstances. For Howells, as a boy, 
worked as a compositor in his father’s printing-office — his 
father being owner and editor of a newspaper in a little 
Ohio town — and, as the desire to write, to express him- 
self in literary form, gradually grew on him, he not only 
produced an essay, but set it up in type himself for appear- 
ance in the paper! 

Even now, after his many literary triumphs, up to his 
recent book, “ Through the Eye of the Needle,” he can not 
forget the thrill of happiness he experienced on seeing 
that first essay in type. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


Bap SPELLING—C. G., Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
writes: “In the sentence, ‘A woman crys to keep from 
swearing,’ the proofreader changed crys to cries. Was he 
right? Is crys correct in any sense in modern English? ” 
Answer.— The proofreader was right. There is no such 
spelling as crys in any sense in English. One of the first 
things learned in school is that y is changed to ie in such 
cases, and it should be known by everybody. 

CoMMAS WITH Jr.— C. E. B., Fredonia, Kansas, asks: 
“Ts it correct to inclose Jr. in commas in a name like the 
John Smith, Jr., Company?” Answer.— Yes, it is correct; 
but it is not done so much now as it used to be. Many 
people now omit such commas, and do many other things 
that used to be considered wrong—a practice arising 
from erroneous notions of simplification; but the change 
does not make it any less correct for one to preserve the 
forms that show the relations of words, as such a name 
with commas does show them, and as one without commas 
does not. Such being the case, the right practice for job 
printers is to follow copy — use the commas when the cus- 
tomer puts them in his copy or marks them in on proof, 
and omit them otherwise. 

GRAMMAR.— M. K., Chicago, requests our opinion of 
the grammar of the following: “And round him gathers 
one great one after another, for the labor of raising up 
the nation, until at every point of importance you see a 
statesman, a general, an admiral fit to lead a people from 
triumph to triumph.” Answer.— This sentence is found in 
a report of a lecture, and refers to the Mikado of Japan. 
Its grammar is a little questionable, but the error in it is 
so slight, and the construction so natural, that very few 
readers or hearers would ever think of criticising it. It 
may be that the sentence was composed as it was spoken, 
in which case the loose grammar in it is easily excusable. 
It may have been written deliberately, and may have been 
so constructed intentionally to avoid stiffness or primness 
of expression. Anyway, it is the kind of sentence that 
should be reported just as it was uttered, leaving the entire 
responsibility to the speaker or writer. My own writing of 
the same statement would probably be “ round him gather 
great men, one after another,” etc. No one could ever 
question the correctness of saying that men gather, but 
some would insist that a man does not gather. It is the 
kind of sentence that proofreaders should accept as writ- 
ten, because they can not know whether a change would be 
acceptable or not. Some people incline to object to begin- 
ning a sentence with “and,” but that is largely a matter 
of personal choice, and every one should be allowed to 
decide for himself. 

CoNSISTENCY.— Here is a paragraph from a recent 
article on compound words: “ We must not overlook the 
discriminating mind that writes cannot as one word, while 
do not, will not, know not, etc., are with great propriety 
written as two words, thus permitting them to perform 
their proper functions as separate parts of speech. The 
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inconsistency of writing anything and everything as com- 
pounds and any one and every one as two words should be 
thoroughly weighed before adoption.” Undoubtedly con- 
sistency is a jewel—with certain restrictions, one of which 
is that it be not made a bugbear, and especially that the 
kind demanded should not be determined by a person who 
does not know how to be consistent. The discrimination 
between cannot and the others has no foundation save in 
usage, the joining in the one case being almost universal, 
and the separation in the others entirely so. Really dis- 
criminating minds recognize the fact that there is no real 
difference, and write can not also as two words, permitting 
these two also to perform their proper functions as sepa- 
rate parts of speech. Some persons write anyone and 
everyone as one word, because they imagine a similarity 
with anything and everything. But can any one prove 
that there is any similarity? Usage in these matters is 
confused, and even cannot. has never been universally 
accepted; but anyone and everyone are made single words 
only by comparatively few people. The inconsistency, as 
it is called, has been thoroughly weighed and adopted. 


CoLons, CAPITALS, Etc.— J. E. T., New Richmond, Wis- 
consin, sends these questions: “1. Is the following sen- 


tence, with its many colons, punctuated properly? ‘As 
illustration: Suppose we say to a child: “ Explain to us 
how the blade of grass becomes the head of wheat. Tell 


us of the stars: First their number; second, their mag- 
nitude; third, how held in their place.” Could he answer?’ 
2. Please punctuate: Did you not hear him say, ‘ Stop 
thief’ 38. Can we omit the word ‘that’ in the sentences, 
‘They lost all that they had,’ and ‘I do not think that 
John knew’? 4. Please capitalize ‘church’ where neces- 
sary: ‘The holy Christian church is the true church, the 
church of Christ; the false church must suffer defeat as 
did the Cainite church.’” Answers—1. The punctuation 
is not what the present writer would make it, though it 
does not seem proper to say unqualifiedly that it is wrong. 
Some people like colons in such use as the sentence shows, 
and many others — many more—do not. I should make 
it: “As an illustration— Suppose we say to a child: 
‘Explain to us how the blade of grass becomes the head 
of wheat. Tell us of the stars — first, their number; sec- 
ondly, their magnitude; thirdly, how held in their place.’ 
Could he answer?” 2. It should be, supposing it to be 
something said, and therefore quoted as a whole, “ Did you 
not hear him say, ‘ Stop thief’ ?” Naturally there should 
be an exclamation-point after “Stop thief,” but it should 
be omitted in such a case because of the bad appearance of 
so many marks coming together. 3. We not only can omit 
the word, but should omit it. Its use in such places is 
clumsy — cacophonous, or bad-sounding—and it is not 
necessary for expression of the sense. 4. A capital is not 
necessary for the word anywhere in the sentence; but it 
would be right enough to capitalize it in the first use, and 
even in the last one if its writer wished to have it so. The 
word is not used anywhere in the sentence in a way that 
demands a capital letter. It is used as a common noun all 
through. 

CHOICE OF Worps.— R. M. J., Beaumont, Texas, sends 
us the following questions: “1. Should one, in mention- 
ing a wedding or funeral, speak of it as ‘occurring’ or 
‘taking place?’ The operator favors the latter, while Mr. 
Reporter-editor-proofreader leans to the former. 2. In 
writing up a storm, the reporter had written it, ‘ The light- 
ning played close about the city,’ and Mr. Operator made 
it ‘in close proximity.’ Whereupon Mr. Reporter-editor- 
proofreader thought he had caught Mr. Operator napping, 
affirming that the latter, in using the expression ‘in close 
proximity,’ had been guilty of tautology, in that both close 
and proximity mean near and adjacent. 38. Which is right 
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—‘None of the passengers was injured’ or ‘ None of the 
passengers were injured’? If ‘none’ sometimes takes a 
plural verb and sometimes a singular, please specify under 
what conditions the singular or the plural form obtains. 
4, Is it a bit pedantic to insist that ‘above’ should never 
be used as an adjective? I find the word used as an adjec- 
tive by many good writers, whereas some authorities, I 
think, class its use in such a connection as an absolute 
error. Personally I prefer ‘foregoing’ or ‘heretofore 
mentioned,’ but they are a bit polysyllabic for frequent 
use, it is argued by those who hold a brief for ‘ above.’ ” 
Answers.— 1. If there is any choice between occurring and 
taking place for a wedding, it is too occult for this writer 
to trace it. One seems to be as good as the other, and 
neither seems better than the other. 2. “ The lightning 
played close about the city” does not seem objectionable, 
especially not enough so for an operator to take the liberty 
to change it when written by the editor, unless, indeed, 
editor and operator are partners in equal standing. In 
fact, it is better in this instance than the words substituted 
for it, although the objection that they are tautological is 
somewhat far-fetched. Proximity is closeness, but some 
closeness is closer than some other, and a thing may be in 
proximity without being as near as it might be; for this 
closer degree of proximity the seemingly tautological 
expression is the natural and idiomatic phrase. It is a case 
where either person might well yield gracefully to an 
expressed preference of the other. 3. Hither is right 
enough, but the plural is better for such use. “ None 
were” is as well established as any idiomatic expression 
in the language, and objection to it is utterly futile. Every 
good writer, or nearly every one, uses it. In connection 
with a singular subject or nominative, however, “ none 
was” is the only right way; for instance, in answering a 
question like “ Did you find one there?” one might say, 
“None was there to find” —certainly not “none were.” 
4, It is a good bit pedantic. Some writers have objected to 
it, though none who are well entitled to rank as authorities 
have done so. Alfred Ayres is one of these writers. He 
says: “ There is little authority for using ‘ above’ as an 
adjective or as a noun. Such expressions as ‘the above 
statement’ or ‘it seems from the above’ are not sanc- 
tioned by careful writers.” On the contrary, many care- 
ful writers use them frequently. 


ForMS OF FRACTIONS, Etc.—A writer in the American 
Printer says: “ Before finally disposing of the subject of 
compound words, perhaps some one will inform us why the 
fractions one-half, two-thirds, etc., when expressed in 
words, are so persistently written and printed with the 
hyphen. In mathematical works and dictionaries they are 
uniformly and invariably printed as two words. Webster 
in his definition of the adjective one designates compounds 
—as one-armed, one-eyed, etc.— but fails to mention one- 
half; and in the definition of the word fraction he prints 
one fourth, etc., as two words. In the phrase one whole 
week has any one ever seen the hyphen placed between one 
and whole? If in one-half, why not in one-whole?” It is 
not at all difficult to find a reasén for compounding the 
fraction-words. As meaning a certain number of indi- 
vidual pieces, they would never have been proper com- 
pounds, that is, there would be no good reason for com- 
pounding. It is because they do not consider anything 
beyond this literal sense of the words that a few people 
write and print them separately. About nine times out of 
ten, however, two-thirds does not mean two individual 
thirds, but one quantity equal to two third portions put 
together, and this gives an excellent reason for the com- 
pounding. One word is thus made as the name of one 
quantity. One whole week is no more suggestive of com- 
pounding than one good thinker, or any other similar 
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phrase. It is not at all like one-half week, since there is a 
distinct difference in kind between half and whole, half 
being here a noun and whole an adjective. One-half week 
is not the best way to write this phrase, though it is justi- 
fiable, mainly because of common usage: One who recog- 
nizes clearly the real differences in word-functions, and 
shows them by differences in form, will write one half-week, 
as every one writes one halfpenny, etc. Analogy is not a 
very good guide when it is false analogy. These fractions 
are not invariably printed as two words in mathematical 
works and dictionaries, but they very often are so printed. 
Wentworth’s “ Higher Algebra” is the first mathematical 
work at hand, and it shows us one-third, five-sixths, three- 
fourths, etc., on page after page. The Standard Diction- 
ary has the words compounded, and a definition of the 
word fraction that accounts for the compounding. If we 
are ever to secure an approximately systematic under- 
standing of this subject, or of any other, it will not come 
through the guidance of those who make positive state- 
ments without taking the trouble to ascertain facts. The 
assertion that anything in connection with compounding is 


_invariably done should instantly invite suspicion, for it is 


probably never true as applied to anything English. One 
of the most striking of such erroneous cocksure assertions 
was made by F. Howard Collins, in “Author and Printer,” 
who says that “base-ball has a hyphen always in Amer- 
ica”! The word appears with a hyphen in the Century 
Dictionary, and is occasionally so printed; but not many 
Americans would say it is always so. Another instance of 
such unfounded assertion is a statement (made in adver- 
tising, and so possibly not as ingenuous as might be) that 
“the average proofreader receives about $25 a week and 
is in large demand and small supply.” No doubt the aver- 
age proofreader would be glad to get such pay, but it would 
be hard to prove that he does get it. How can the average 
proofreader be in small supply? It is predominance in 
supply that makes him average. This, of course, has no 
connection with the subject of compounding words, but it 
affords exemplification of the same loose thought that 
stands in the way of clear understanding more effectively 
than does anything else. We find another phase of such 
lack of thought, and consequent failure to discern tenden- 
cies and their reasons, in.the same article with the false 
assumption about fractions. Its writer harks back tothe 
reasoning of a man who had his day as a noted gram- 
marian, but who made many decisions that were not 
accepted as final; although he was a good reasoner in gen- 
eral, he, like most of us, went astray occasionally, as when 
he said that ignis-fatuus is a compound word and its plural 
is ignis-fatuuses. This grammarian was Goold Brown, who 
said more about compounds than almost any other writer, 
and who made many assertions as matters of fact that had 
no basis in usage, and rested only on his personal choice. 
Following him, this writer says: “In the phrase a New 
York man we wish to designate a man from New York, 
and not a York man who is new, and the proper way to 
write it is to join New-York with a hyphen, and to be con- 
sistent we should join East-India in the phrase East-India 
Company. By the way, New-York is old enough to have 
earned the hyphen in its simple form, as have New-Jersey, 
New-Hampshire, Rhode-Island, North-Carolina, and in fact 
all the names of States that have the two-word form should 
be so written.” Goold Brown indulged in just this sort of 
thing, telling people that what they did was not right, and 
that, to be correct, they must write such names as one 
word. Thus, in giving examples for correction, he says of 
a sentence containing the name Fall River, that it is “ not 
proper, because the name Fall River is here written in two 
parts, and with two capitals. But, according to rule 6th, 
‘Those compound proper names which by analogy incline 
to a union of their parts without a hyphen should be so 














written and have but one capital.’ Therefore, Fallriver, as 
the name of a town, should be one word, and retain but one 
capital.” All of which might be well enough if the people 
chose to have it so, but they do not so choose. Brown him- 
self says in another connection, “If anything could arrest 
the folly of innovators and dabbling reformers, it would 
be the history of former attempts to effect improvements 
similar to theirs.” There was a time when New-York and 
other names like it were often printed with hyphens, but 
that practice never became really common usage, and has 
now been almost entirely dropped. Experience has shown 
conclusively that the people do not want it. 





IS “WIDOW WOMAN”? CORRECT? 


Numerous indeed are the motives which have led and 
still lead men to resort to expletives. Certain of thcse 
now in use contain little more than a repetition of the 
same idea expressed by two different words. A part of the 
compound has become obsolete or archaic; hence it needs 
or needed to have its meaning strengthened. Luke, for 
instance, meant “tepid”; but as it came to be somewhat 
unfamiliar, the sense was brought out with precision by 
adding to it warm. Different from this, though possibly 
allied to it, may be the attributive use of widow in the 
expression widow woman. The second word of the com- 
bination is clearly unnecessary; but it may not have been 
always so. The difference of the final vowel in the original 
Anglo-Saxon words constituted the sole distinction between 
widuwa a “ widower” and widuwe a “ widow.” When the 
leveling process that went on after the Conquest gave to 
both these words the same ending -e, a natural way to fix 
definitely the idea of femininity, before -er was added to 
create the masculine form, would be to append “ woman” 
to the common word. If this were so, it would be almost 
inevitable that the combination would survive long after 
the necessity for it had disappeared. However this may 
be, the expression has subsisted for centuries in our speech. 
When in our version of the Bible the woman of Tekoah 
tells King David, “ I am indeed a widow woman, and mine 
husband is dead,” we are supplied in the same short sen- 
tence with illustrations of two different sorts of expletives. 
For the one, the original Hebrew is necessarily responsi- 
ble; for the other, the sixteenth-century translators. The 
Wycliffite version of the fourteenth century had “ woman- 
widow.” But whatever the origin, the expression has come 
down to the present time. Nor is it confined, as is often 
asserted, to colloquial speech. To cite one instance out of 
many, it is used in “ Barnaby Rudge” by Dickens, when 
speaking in his own person. “ To find this widow woman,” 
he says, ... “linked mysteriously with an _ ill-omened 
man ... was a discovery that pained as much as startled 
him.” — Thomas R. Lounsbury, in Harper’s. 





A HARD JOB. 

There is an old Irishman in Baltimore who for many 
years was prosperous as a grocer. Not long ago, however, 
the old fellow lost his all in “a side line,” and was com- 
pelled to look for a job. Through the influence of a friend 
he was offered the position of crossing-tender at a small 
railroad station in Maryland. 

The Celt looked dubious as the duties of the office were 
explained to him and the meaning of the various flags was 
stated. 

“In case of danger, you wave the red flag,” explained 
the man told off to instruct Mike. 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit,” interrupted Mike, with a 
doubtful shake of the head. “I’m afraid this job ’d be too 
much for me. I could never trust mesilf to remimber to 
wave a red flag whin there was a green wan handy.”— 
Harper’s Weekly. 
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SLUG 6 MEETS A TRAIN-WRECKER. 


BY LEON IVAN, 


“7 —SA HE other day, while waiting in the union rooms 
LTD for a call, a most dejected specimen of typog- 
3 raphy dropped into a chair near me; he looked 
as if he had lost the only friend he had in the 
world, and I inquired what was the matter. 
He must have been just dying for some one to 
pull his cork so he could pour out his troubles. He said 
that they had put a couple of machines into the Podunk 
Patriot office and that he and some of the other fellows 
had been let out. He pulled his freight for Chi. and 
caught a job correcting railroad folders. For a man used 
to setting auction bills and page ads. on a country daily, 
it was quite a change to get down to sticking pearl on a 
two-em measure and he fell down the first crack out of the 
box, when the straw-boss for whom he was sent to work 
gave him a dinky little stick about an inch deep and told 
him to set it to twenty-two and one-half points and get 
busy with a couple of lines of copy. He traded the little 
stick for a larger one, and, making his measure twenty-two 
and one-half picas, soon got it up, even if the lines did 
spring on him a few times. Then the trouble began. “I 
told you,” said the main guy, “ to set your stick to points — 
not picas — four and a half pearls, don’t you understand? 
The matter has got to go into this column.” 

Then he went on to say, I told him that down at 
Podunk we always set our sticks to picas; in fact they 
would fire a man who didn’t do it that way, and that I had 
never heard of setting a stick to points, for a point was 
next to nothing and a half point must be something less 
than nothing at all. But he would not listen to that and 
set the tiny stick about a quarter of an inch wide and told 
me to run the matter over to that measure. That was a 
job for your life; couldn’t get but one word into a line, 
and most of the time only half a word, though the straw- 
boss said I was to use any contraction that was intelligible 
and gave me an old folder as a guide for style. Now, I 
had never studied time-tables to any great extent before 
and the whole thing was Greek to me with their light, dark 
and roman figures for A.M., P.M. and train numbers. I 
worried away at it till I was afraid he would hit me for 
being so long, but he didn’t say anything when I got 
through. Then he gave me a piece of his table to fix up — 
all high spaces and quads and those light and heavy figures 
to watch out for. That was a fierce piece of fine work, for 
I had never handled that much five-point before in my life, 
and I was glad when quitting time came. That night I 
dreamt railway time-tables. No sooner did my head hit 
the draw-sheet than I began mixing up things. I’d start 
out with a few three-em leaders that suddenly blossomed 
into a Pullman special running down an eight-to-pica rule 
on central time, with dark figures to indicate the p.m. time 
and meals as shown by footnotes scattered along the track, 
from all stations west of the Atlantic till she runs into a 
black rule. I kept that up all night till snakes would have 
been a relief. I had half a mind not to show up at that 
shop again, but I didn’t know where else to go, so I was 
Johnny-on-the-spot when the whistle blew. 

I worried through with two or three little takes till 
late in the forenoon, when the straw-boss handed me a 
lemon in the shape of a whole page to myself and then I 
realized that I was up against the real thing. When it 
came time to eat I made up my mind to jump the job, but 
as I was going downstairs I met a couple of old soaks who 
were working on the same job. One of them asked how I 
was making out. I replied “Punk.” They laughed and 
told me not to be discouraged as everybody had their trou- 
bles when they started in railroading; they were awful 
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nice fellows, and I went with them to eat. They let me 
pay for the lunch and buy them a couple of highballs each 
besides. I took a couple myself and felt ready to tackle 
anything when we got back to the shop. 

They told me that the trick of correcting the columns 
was when you got tangled up while working from the top, 
to begin at the bottom and work up till you found where 
your mistake was. I tried that scheme but could not 
make it go, and after I had worked up and down the col- 
umn two or three times each way, I decided to let it goa 
couple of picas short and stick in leaders to fill the hiatus. 
Then I had to move a freight train out of one place and 
trade places with another train. I got her out all right 
and sidetracked her on the south end of the galley. Then 
I tackled the other, which was a Pullman express with 
observation and dining-cars; I got hold of her carefully 
with my nippers, so as not to disturb the passengers, and 
had her poised gracefully in the air, slowly moving toward 
the other track so that she might proceefl on her way, when 
zip! she went. Some lobster had pieced the column-rule 
and I didn’t notice it. In an instant that palace train was 
reduced to a mass of pi; nothing left but a heap of 
three-em leaders, fifteen-point rules and scraps of eight-to- 
pica leads. I wondered the boss didn’t hear the crash, but 
I suppose the rattle of the presses drowned the noise, 
though it sounded loud enough to me, and I could almost 
hear the screams of the injured passengers above the din 
of the machines. 

It was no good crying over a little thing like a train- 
wreck, so I commenced to clear the track and in doing that 
my hand came in contact with the freight train at the bot- 
tom of the galley and in a jiffy she also was a mass of 
ruins. Fortunately the wreck didn’t take fire, or I don’t 
know what I might have done, as I was getting desperate 
and began to realize how it feels when you have killed a 
few people. The man working next me seemed to be the 
only one who noticed the disaster, and he said it didn’t mat- 
ter much as I could set it up again almost as quick as I 
could have changed the figures. That made me feel better 
—though I hardly believed it. I got the Pullman fixed 
up first — that was easy as she was nearly all leaders, only 
stops at a few important points. Then I tackled the 
freight — she was a fright, stopping at every sidetrack, 
and every letter in the alphabet used for reference marks; 
it was a slow job justifying them and a lot of figures into 
a fifteen-point measure. But I got her fixed at last, then I 
started to switch over the other trains to where they 
belonged. A man has to be a human derrick to pick up a 
whole train with his tweezers and stick it into a column 
where it. won’t fit— it is always a nut too wide to go in 
where it belongs and you have to count your points on 
everything, because if you get half a point off you are sure 
to be trimmed by the straw-boss. Talk about splitting cat 
hairs, that isn’t a circumstance to it. 

I ultimately got my take finished — or imagined I did 
till the proofreader got hold of it, and he absolutely refused 
to look at it. In switching the trains I had forgotten their 
box-heads and got the whole thing mixed up; the Pullman 
express was stopping at all stations, while the way-freight 
went flying past everything. “According to this note,” 
said he, “ you feed your passengers Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 
only. You’d have a riot on the train if you treated them 
like that; when you do feed them you serve breakfast in 
the afternoon and dinner and supper at about midnight. 
Here’s another train that should start from the Union 
depot; you’ve got her going from a little flag-station 
where there isn’t even a sidetrack, and she never arrived 
at all. Here’s another you lifted over to the wrong side 
the station column, and she is pulling the locomotive back- 
ward at express speed to New York. Another train gets 
to Buffalo all right, but instead of keeping on you bring 
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her back to Chicago in fifteen minutes. Did you come 
back for a cigar, or what kind of dope do you smoke any- 
how; do you think you could run a flying machine back- 
ward at that speed? I can’t read a thing like that, because 
I might miss something that isn’t marked and put my job 
on the bum. Somebody will have to fix it up before I will 
read it.” 

The foreman heard the argument and glanced at the 
proof. He didn’t say anything, but went and got my 
money. I thought he was pretty mild-tempered, because 
he just said he didn’t think he could use me any more 
because I was not used to that sort of work; then he went 
for the straw-boss with a thirteen-inch rapid-fire broadside 
of oaths and ejaculations, incidentally referring to me as 
a train-robber, hold-up man and train-wrecker. He cer- 
tainly swore red, white and blue streaks that were a cau- 
tion, and I was glad to escape without a penitentiary 
sentence. I wouldn’t tackle a job like that again for a 
farm out west. 

Say, if that’s all the kind of dope that’s left for the 
hand comp., it’s me to the Merg. My old boss told me that 
if I could make good on the mill he would give me the 
first show, but I thought I knew enough about the business 
to hold my end up anywhere and I told him so. I find, 
however, there are a few trifling technicalities I am not 
quite conversant with, and if I have got to learn something 
I’ll take mine out of the magazine. I have written to tell 
the old man that I am going to take THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
course as soon as there is a vacancy in the school, and if I 
don’t wear out the keyboard, I’ll bet I make the track 
record over that distance. In fact, I’ve got to do it, 
because another couple of days train-wrecking would put 
me bughouse for keeps. 





**MARSE HENRY’? WATTERSON AT CLOSE RANGE. 


This graphic pen sketch of “ Marse Henry” Watter- 
son is contained in a very interesting article in Harper’s 
Weekly, in the series, “ Democratic Presidential Possibili- 
ties”: “Let us look at Henry Watterson as he is to-day. 
Height about five feet five inches, with every inch of his 
thick, round, deep body enclosing a cell surcharged with 
nervous energy. Head finely poised on broad shoulders. 
The face a delight for ‘students of character. The eyes 
restless with alert perception. The nose well modeled; 
the chin a challenge. Crown this shapely head with a 
plenitude of snow-white hair that touches his forehead 
with the caress of a single vagrant lock, and you have the 
portrait. His arms are short, and the hands swing back 
and forth nervously as he moves along, unless they hap- 
pen to be shoved down into the pockets of his sack coat. 
He wastes no moment on the street, looking always 
straight ahead as he plunges along; and this habit has 
earned for him an undeserved reputation for incivility to 
friends or acquaintances whom he passes. The rush habit 
and defective vision are really responsible. 

“At his club, or in the big chair before his plain table- 
desk in his little crowded office on the second floor of the 
Couricr-Journal building, he is always courteous and 
agreeable. 

“All the young men on the paper regard him highly, 
and they are ready to swear to his great talent, and to 
fight for his supremacy as a journalist; but as their per- 
sonal knowledge of him is mostly confined to the glimpses 
they get as he rushes from his office on the second floor 
to the composing-room below, it can hardly be wondered 
that they know little of him socially. Yet every column of 
the Courier-Journal bears his impress.” 





MopbeEsty is a great virtue, but a man seldom gets his 
salary raised on the strength of it.— Process Work. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘* For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in kag of 
specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 





THE Emlenton News, Emlenton, Pennsylvania.— Your 
specimens are all very creditable, the bank report being an 
especially pleasing piece of work. 

R. AMBROSE MILLER, New York city.— Your specimens 
are very attractive, the use of the geometric designs on the 
calendar being especially pleasing. 

It 1s with much pleasure that we note a growing ten- 
dency toward the more simple forms of typographical 
arrangement. The striving after unusual effects has led to 
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The booklet is printed in colors and 
is a convincing bit of advertising. 
THE commercial typography of L. F. Evans, Newport 


advertising designs. 


News, Virginia, is of the very best. Simple in design, 
devoid of freakish effects and pleasing in color harmony, 
it is very creditable. 

THE souvenir of the annual outing of the employees of 
The Charles Francis Press, New York, is an attractive 
piece of printing. It is in four colors on deckle-edge stock, 
with the illustrations in half-tone tipped on. 

NEAT, modest typography and an appreciation of the 
proper use of color characterize the printing which comes 
from the J. E. Woodruff Print Shop, Brandon, Vermont. 
The recent specimens are exceptionally good. 


From Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Alabama, has come 
another package of specimens executed in the well-known 
Brannon style. It is needless to say that they are excel- 
lent examples of the highest class of commercial printing. 


WILLIAM L. SHERMAN, Girard, Pennsylvania, is another 
firm believer in the saying that the simplest things are the 
best. A package of his recent specimens shows a careful 
attention to design and a thorough appreciation of the cor- 
rect use of color. 

MADSEN FURNITURE COMPANY, San Jose, California.— 
A lack of attention to details is noticeable in your booklet. 
The initial letter is not properly lined with the type and 
the spacing around it is uneven. The side headings should 
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A simple design is the attractive feature of this letter-head by A. K. Ness, Cheboygan, Michigan. 


What We Do We De Welt 


OFFICE SUPPLIES- 


(’ Main Street, Cheboygan, Mich., 
I 


Original in orange and blue, 





the rules and brackets being in orange. 


the production of much work that is confusing in design 
and entirely unsatisfactory. The printer who keeps his 
work simple in design can hardly fail to achieve excellent 
results. One of the most thorough exponents of simplicity 


in design and harmony of color is A. K. Ness, of Cheboy-. 


gan, Michigan. Always neat and attractive in arrange- 
ment and pleasing in color, his work is in the front rank 
of that class of printing known as dividend-paying. The 
letter-head reproduced herewith is representative of his 
style. The original is in blue and orange, the rules and the 
brackets enclosing the date line being in orange. 

L. F. Evans, Newport News, Virginia.— The specimens 
submitted are excellent examples of high-class printing — 
simple in design, easy to set and easy to read. 

GARVER PRINTING COMPANY, Grant City, Missouri.— 
The letter-head is very good, both in design and color com- 
bination, and shows an excellent use of the trade-mark. 

CHARLES J. ADAMS, Reinbeck, Iowa.— Your specimens 
are very creditable indeed. There is, however, an excess of 
rules and decoration around the group of text on the letter- 
head. 

THADDEUS S. WALLING, commercial art designer, New 
York, has recently sent out an attractive booklet contain- 
ing reproductions of some of his striking book-covers and 
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have been a trifle more prominent and the spaces allowed 
for them should be more uniform. A trifle more care in 
the make-ready of the half-tones would have added much 
to the general appearance. 

ALFRED PETER, New York city.— The advertisement 
submitted would have been better if a smaller number of 
type-faces had been used. Text, roman capitals, roman 
lower-case and italic lower-case give too much variety in 
one small space. 

Nap Bureau, Concord, New Hampshire.— The enter- 
tainment-bureau program would have been much more 
pleasing in appearance if you had allowed a little more 
white space on some of the pages. Smaller sizes of type 
would have prevented the crowded appearance. 


LIONEL WarpD, Vancouver, British Columbia.— The 
specimen marked No. 1 is the better of the two. In the 
other the position of the ornament breaks the space up too 
evenly and the appearance is not as satisfactory. The 
title-page of the booklet is a very neat piece of work. 

THE Times, Waterford, New York.—A noticeable fea- 
ture in the specimens submitted is a tendency toward an 
indiscriminate mixing of type-faces. The statement for 
Stephen Comeskey is a case in point. Four kinds of type 
are used on this job — roman, text, extended gothic, and 
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script. The use of a smaller number of type-faces would 
greatly improve the work. 


CHARLES LAWSON, Roslindale, Massachusetts.— While 
the rulework designs show ingenuity and skill in handling, 
they are of no practical value. The same results could 
have been accomplished much more quickly and easily by 
the use of pen and ink, with the lettering pasted in. 

Howarp C. HALL, Knoxville, Tennessee. Your com- 
bination of red and blue is satisfactory for the reason that 
the red is an orange-red while the blue is very dark — 
neither one approaching the spectrum colors. The typog- 
raphy is very pleasing indeed, and shows marked ability. 

A MARKED improvement has recently been shown in the 
printed matter that comes from The Cloister Print Shop, 
Chicago. The undue ornamentation so noticeable in pre- 
vious specimens has been to a great extent eliminated, and 
the later work, based on more simple principles, is very 
pleasing. 

OrA Jones, Asheville, North Carolina. There is very 
little to criticize in the specimens which you have submit- 
ted. On the hospital cover the names of the city and State 
should have been kept together in the center of the line 
instead of being at the extreme ends with hyphens con- 
necting them. 

J. A. Rew, Hartford, Connecticut.— The booklet of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company is all that could be desired. 
The half-tones are excellent and well printed and the heavy 
gray border around the type-pages gives a most pleasing 
effect. Oneof the most attractive booklets that has reached 
this department. 


THE printed things produced by the Hopson Printing 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska, are excellent examples of 
that class of printing known as “ dividend-paying.” Neat, 
tasty typography, devoid of useless ornamentation, color 
combinations which are pleasing and do not jar on one, the 
best of stock and perfect presswork are all found in the 
products of this firm. Their work is but another illustra- 
tion of a point overlooked by so many printers — that sim- 
ple type designs, backed up by good stock and presswork, 
are much to be preferred to the more ambitious typog- 
raphy without this backing. 

A BOOKLET of window cards by H. Russell Thompson, 
Boulder, Colorado, contains many valuable suggestions. 


Three pages from an attractive booklet of window cards by H. Russell Thompson, Boulder, Colorado. 














The specimens shown in the booklet have been reproduced 
from originals 14 by 22 inches in size, and were taken from 
the daily run of work. We show herewith three of the 
pages. The rule border is printed in green with the repro- 
ductions in black. The price of the booklet is $1. 


INSTEAD of the customary annual fishing trip of the 
employees of The Stillson Shop, New York, the outing this 
year was devoted to a baseball game and other field sports, 
the program of which has been received. It is a very 
attractive affair, in several colors, and is printed in the 
usual Stillson style. 


E. P. THurston, Mendocino, California.— You have 
succeeded admirably in your desire to produce printing 
which is neat and attractive and satisfactory to the cus- 
tomer and at the same time leave a margin of profit. 
The specimens are excellent examples of good commercial 
typography, free from the time-consuming “ originality ” 
which characterizes so much of the printing of the present 
time. 


WE reproduce herewith the attractive business card of 
the Armstrong Printing Company, a recent addition to the 
printing houses of Wichita, Kansas. The hand-lettered 
design for the firm name gives an effect quite unobtainable 
with type. The original is in three colors, the rules being 
in gray, initials in firm name and ’phone number in orange, 
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Attractive business card of the Armstrong Printing Company, Wichita, Kan. 





Original in three colors. 
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A letter-head design from the Philippines. 








and balance in black. Mr. Armstrong is a graduate of The 
Inland Printer Technical School. 

From John Vail, Government printer, Hobart, Tas- 
mania, have come two interesting books, one a “ Guide to 
Tasmania” and the other a book on “Tasmanian For- 
_ estry.” Both are well arranged and well printed, with the 
exception of a few half-tones on which more attention could 
well have been bestowed. 

NEAT and dainty effects characterize a recent package 
of specimens from E. W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington. 





LOOCOLORY 






Che Associated Banks of Spokane 


INVITE YOU TO JOIN THEM ON A TRIP TO 

HAYDEN LAKE ON FRIDAY, JUNE TWENTY- 

FIRST, NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SEVEN 

TRAIN WILL LEAVE THE TERMINAL BUILDING AT TWO 
AFTERNOON 


O'CLOCK IN THE RETURNING TRAIN 
WILL ARRIVE AT SPOKANE AT SEVEN IN THE EVENING 


























A neat and dainty card effect by E. W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington. 
Original in black and red. 


The card reproduced herewith will give an excellent idea of 
this style of type arrangement. The original is in black 
and red on a card 3 by 4% inches in size, the two rules 
being in red. 

ALvis WEATHERLY, Clarendon, Texas.—A tendency 
toward overshadowing the reading matter with rule and 
panel work is noticeable in your specimens. Rules and 
panel are commendable when the design formed by them 
emphasizes or strengthens the text, but the design should 
not be the first consideration. 

GARDNER & TAPLIN, Boston, Massachusetts, have re- 
cently sent in some high-class commercial work, chief of 
which is their own opening announcement, handsomely 
printed in black and green on white linen-finished stock. 
The specimens show an excellent appreciation of what con- 
stitutes the best of printed matter. 

THE accompanying letter-head reproduction is interest- 
ing as representing the work of the native Filipino printer, 


In the original the rules and trade-mark are in red, balance in black, and the trade-mark is embossed. 


Manila, Philippines, 


under the supervision of Mr. Frank D. Gunn of The 
Escolta Press, Manila. The original is in two colors, the 
rules and trade-mark being in red, type-matter in black, 
with the trade-mark embossed. Some of the salaries paid 
for Filipino labor will no doubt interest our readers. The 
native foreman of the composing-room receives a salary 
of $1.12% in gold per day, the foreman of the pressroom 
$1, the foreman of the bindery 75 cents, and the feeders 
and compositors from 25 to 75 cents. 


A UNIQUE specimen, submitted by Frank Gross, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is the badge for the annual outing of the Master 
Printers’ Association of that city. The badge is of purple 
leather, on which is stamped in silver a composing-rule. 
The badge is fastened to the coat by means of a pin, com- 
posed of an eight-point letter with a point, soldered to the 
back. 


WE reproduce herewith the two inner pages of a hand- 
some advertising folder from the press of Pratt’s Prac- 
tical Printery, Aurora, Illinois. The original is printed in 
black and red on Strathmore deckle-edge stock, while the 
illustration is a photograph, tipped on. The whole forms a 
very dainty and attractive piece of work. 
















smile. | Let me take your baby's 
amile. 


Edmund C. Pratt, 
Photographer 








Two pages of a handsome folder from Pratt’s Practical Printery, 
Aurora, Illinois. 
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NEAT and simple designs, in which is shown much 
thought for the principles that underlie all good printing, 
characterize the work of A. A. McIntosh, Parry Sound, 
Ontario. No attempt is made for striking effects, but dig- 
nified simplicity—a feature too often lacking in printed 
matter of to-day — prevails throughout. 

WE reproduce herewith the unique business card of 
Charles Edward Peabody, with the MacLean Publishing 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. On the original the 


Printing 
Department 


PEABODY anager 


e 


Unique business card of Charles Edward Peabody, Toronto, Canada. 
Original in black and orange. 








design in the lower left-hand corner and the circle behind 
the owl are in orange, balance in black, on light-brown 
stock. Other commercial work submitted by Mr. Peabody 
bears the stamp of individuality. 





H. B. CLOW, PRESIDENT RAND, McNALLY & CO. 


Harry B. Clow on September 24 succeeded the late Fred 
G. McNally as president of Rand, McNally & Co., pub- 
lishers, Chicago. At a meeting of the directors of the big 
printing company held on the evening of September 23 
this action was ordered. Mr. Clow has long been active in 
the firm as a representative of his wife, who is a daughter 
of the late Andrew McNally. 

“There will be no change in the lines of policy laid 
down by Mr. McNally,” said Mr. Clow. “ Intimately asso- 
ciated with my brother-in-law during his period of hardest 
work to give permanency to the established lines of busi- 
ness administration, I feel that the administration is com- 
petent to continue the same commercial successes. My 
associates in the management of the publishing house will 
continue. R. A. Bower being vice-president, R. J. Arnold 
treasurer, and F. S. Wiley secretary.” 

Mr. Clow will retain his interests in the plumbing 
supply house of James B. Clow & Sons, in which he has 
been a partner since 1886, and secretary and director since 
1894, when the old corporation of James B. Clow & Son 
became James B. Clow & Sons. Mr. Clow, Sr., one of the 
pioneers in the West in the wholesale plumbing-goods line, 
is old and feeble and may soon decide to retire from active 
participation in the house, in which event the new presi- 
dent of Rand, McNally & Co. will find an added call on his 
time, to become an active director. 

Mr. Clow is thirty-nine years of age and a type of the 
young business man who elected to plunge into strenuous 
commercial life after graduation from the North Division 
High School rather than take a college course. This he 
did by going into his father’s concern as an active partner. 

Known for several years as the chairman of sports and 
pastimes at the Glen View Club, Mr. Clow made a name 
for designing and managing big golf tournaments that 
gave him prominence abroad. He acquired a considerable 
proficiency in the game, but growing and pressing business 
gradually compelled him to devote himself more closely to 
his office at the expense of the usual golf-links recreation. 

It is related of Mr. Clow that a slight timidity in a 
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business venture which Mr. McNally wished him to shoul- 
der, out in California several years ago, not only deprived 
the young Chicagoan of a fortune of several million dol- 
lars, but gave him some experience that subsequently made 
him one of the city’s foremost young business men. 

“Buy land in California, grow olive trees; they bear 
for two hundred years or more, and the supply never 
equals the demand,” was a slogan that Mr. McNally 
invariably sounded to his son-in-law. Among the ranches 
that the former head of the publishing house picked out as 
available for a deal was the tract known to the south- 
ern California ranchers as “ Las Coyotes,” an enormous 
stretch of semi-arid foothill land, plentifully covered with 
greasewood. The owners were willing to sell the whole 
tract, but would not divide it. 

“Buy, Harry,” said the founder of the publishing 
house. “Clear off the wood for Los Angeles stoves and 





H. B. CLOW, PRESIDENT RAND, MC NALLY & CO, 


The best thing in 


install irrigation and plant olive trees. 
the world, and you will get rich off it.” 

Young Clow thought the financial responsibility was 
too great. He saw the prospects as did his father-in-law, 
but refused to accept a loan to swing the deal. How he 
missed the fortune is best told-in his own words: 

“Three railroad men, conductors of the Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific, I think, got an option on the ranch with 
the purpose of selling the wood. They scarcely had per- 
fected title to it when oil was discovered in large quanti- 
ties on the ranch. I understand that the value of the 
ranch soon went to $3,000,000 and that the purchasers sold 
at an enormous profit to the railroad companies.” 

One of the McNally interests after which Mr. Clow is 
looking is an extensive olive orchard near Los Angeles on 
which experts from Spain are gradually developing olive 
trees the product of which has excited the envy of the 
European oil producers. 
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The Particular 
Printer 


Makes no mistake in order- 
ing a complete series of the 
Hunnewell type. It prints 
exceptionally sharp and clear 
and makes an excellent letter 
for all classes of commercial 
printing. There is a refine- 
ment and dignity obtained by 
its use, and will prove itself a 
paying investment in that it 
requires but a simple treat- 
ment to give pleasing results 
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‘ HE famous author of ‘*‘Ben 
Hur’”’ the book that millions 
have read, devoted his last few 
: years to the preparation of this 
remarkable life-story. A man 
§ who has won distinction on the 
diverse fields of arms, letters, 
8 politics,and diplomacy musthave 
that in him which compels atten- 
§ tion; but this is more than the 
mere record of a very remark- 
able career: it is the presenta- 
tion of the man himself, an in- 
tensely individualistic and many 
: sided character, and one of the 
most picturesque and forceful 
G personalties of our times. His 
Autobiography must be consider- 
3 ed an important human document 
It is rich in detail of personal re- 
miniscence, and, although deep 
. where it touches large subjects 
it is never tedious nor formally 
§ historical. Makes a fine present 


Two Volumes. Crown 
8vo, Gilt Tops. $5.00 
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White, The Printer 


Knight Building, Essex Street 


REMEMBER OUR 
ANNUAL OFFER 





All persons ordering from 
us direct, during Novem- 
ber and December, work 
amounting to $10 or more 
will be given absolutely 
free, a year’s subscription 
to any of the dollar .maga- 
zines cr papers published 














The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, 
Boston and New York. 





Set in the Hunnewell Series, Outline Swastika and 
Aladdin Ornaments, and six-point 
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ART EXHIBITION 
Of Decorative Printing 
Monday, November [3 
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POPULAR TYPE FACES 
Clever Results Obtained by the 
Progessive Type Manipulators 


‘Set in the Hunnewell Series, University Border 
and Berkshire Ornament. 
The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, 
Boston and New York. 














NEWSPAPER WORK 











BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, papers must be marked *‘ For criticism.”’ 


AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 23.— Nearly ten years ago 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S first ad.-setting contest was 
announced. The announcement was made with no inten- 
tion of making such contests a permanent feature, but for 
the sole purpose of assisting a compositor who had had 
some difficulty in displaying a little three-inch ad. The 
copy was published and compositors were asked to submit 
their ideas of the proper display. The responses were so 
prompt and so general that other ads. followed and dif- 
ferent ways of judging which specimens were the best 
were tried, until the plan which has now been followed for 
several years was hit upon and adopted. It has several 
times been suggested that prizes be offered for the best 
compositions, but this would bring an element into the 
contests which it is best to avoid. All these years the com- 
positors who have competed have done so for the sole 
object of producing the best results and for the honor of 
being first among two hundred or more of their fellows. 
The spirit which influences printers to do their best work 
for such an object, and without hope of pecuniary reward, 
is one of which we and they may be justly proud. Win- 
ners and losers alike unite in saying that the contests are 
of great help and benefit to them, and those who are unsuc- 
cessful profit by the lesson and repeatedly enter other con- 
tests until many of them succeed in reaching a position 
among the leaders. For the twenty-third contest an ad. 
has been selected of the same size as that used for Contest 
No. 1—a three-inch, single-column ad. The copy was 
furnished by Herbert A. Smith, a compositor in Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. It is as follows: 

Home Candy Making. A postal will bring a 
descriptive booklet. Are you interested in mak- 
ing candy at home? If so, let us explain to you 
our new system with the use of a thermometer. 
It never makes a mistake. We teach you how to 
duplicate the finest candies made, including hand- 
dipped bonbons, all kinds of ordinary candies, and 
our famous Oriental Cream, which has a center 
like whipped cream. This recipe alone is worth 
several times the price of our outfit, but we give 
you about eighty others. We guarantee success, 
and gladly answer all questions of our pupils. 
The outfit consists of the book, a regular con- 
fectioner’s thermometer, dipping wire, and four 
bonbon molds. Sent anywhere prepaid upon 
receipt of price, $3, and we guarantee safe deliv- 
ery. The Home Candy Makers, Canton, Ohio. 

The same rules which have been found so satisfactory in 
previous contests will govern this: 


1. Set 13-ems pica wide by three inches deep. 

2. Each contestant may enter two specimens. 

3. Compositor is at liberty to change the arrangement, but must 
neither add nor omit any portion of words. 

4. No illustrative cuts allowed. Material used to be limited to type, 
border, rule and such cuts and ornaments as are furnished by typefoundries 
in series or as parts of border and ornament fonts. 
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5. Two hundred printed slips of each ad. to be mailed flat to “O. F. 
Byxbee, 1100 Medinah building, Chicago.” 

6. Use black ink on white paper, 4 by 5 inches exactly. 

7. Write plainly or print name of compositor on one slip only, which 
should be enclosed in the package. 

8. Each contestant must enclose 20 cents in stamps or coin to cover 
cost of mailing a complete set of specimens submitted. Canadian dimes 
may be used, but not Canadian stamps. If two designs are entered, no 
extra stamps will be required. 

9. Each contestant will be given an opportunity to select the best 
three ads. A penalty of three points will be inflicted on leading con- 
testants where a selection is not made. 

10. All specimens must reach me on or before December 15, 1907. 
The slip with the compositor’s name and address and the 
stamps or coin should be enclosed in the package and not 
sent in a letter; in fact it is better not to write a letter at 
all. The usual plan of designating the best ads. will be 
followed. A complete set of all the ads. submitted will be 
mailed to each competitor within a few days after the close 
of the contest, and the compositors themselves will act as 
judges, each being requested to select what in his judg- 
ment are the best three ads., and those receiving the larg- 
est number of points will be reproduced in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, together with the photographs and brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the compositors who set them. Three 
points will be accorded each ad. selected for first place, 
two points for each second choice, and one point for each 
third. Contestants should read the rules very carefully 
and see that each provision is fully complied with, as fail- 
ure to meet the conditions may debar their work. Special 
care should be taken to have the size of the paper correct, 
as one ad. on paper too long or too wide would make every 
set inconvenient to handle, and such an ad. will be thrown 
out. Particular note should also be made of the date of 
closing, as ads. received too late can not be accepted. 
Where two specimens are submitted by one compositor, 
each ad. should be wrapped separately and the two enclosed 
in one package. THE INLAND PRINTER-is able to reproduce 
only a limited number of ads. submitted, so that those who 
do not participate are missing much of the benefit to be 
derived from a study of the various styles of display. 
There will be two hundred sets of ads., and should the 
number of contestants be unusually large, the sets will be 
given to the first two hundred who enter, so that the 
advisability of submitting specimens early is apparent. 


FRANK R. BIRDSALL, manager of the Hattiesburg 
(Miss.) Daily News, has sent the following telegram to 
Governor James K. Vardaman: “If you desire to resume 
journalistic work at the expiration of your term as Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, the Daily News offers you the posi- 
tion of editor-in-chief at the same salary you would have 
received as United States Senator.” This is rather an 
unusual offer, but undoubtedly a. good business move. 


On the back of the business card of the Belleville 
(Wis.) Recorder is printed some short paragraphs of excel- 
lent advertising advice under the heading, “ Good Adver- 
tising Brings Dollars.” Among them are the following: 

A poor joke printed is a boomerang. A good joke diverts attention from 
your prices or goods. 

Put prices in your advertisements. 

If you are using a small space, talk about one article at a time. 

Talk about your goods, not about your firm or what a fine place your 
store is. 

Be brief. People who have time to read long ads. have little money with 
which to buy goods. 

Change your ads. often. People think you are not alive if you don’t. 


THE last circulation statement of the Rockford (lIIl.) 
Register-Gazette has for a title-page the photograph shown, 
page 251, illustrating the familiar expression, “It covers 
Rockford like a blanket.” In its argument for the evening 
paper, which accompanied this statement, the Register- 
Gazette says, “Almost eighty per cent of Rockford men 
These men must 


are employed in shops and factories. 
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hurry to work at an early hour each morning. It’s the 
evening paper that reaches the homes of these people, and 
you know they are the people you want to reach.” 

J. ALBERT Hoop, press representative of the Asbury 
Park Carnival Association, Asbury Park, New Jersey, is 
always original in his advertising plans and the printed 


ee 


pa 





MISS JESSIE MAY HAZELRIGG. 
“ Queen Titania VII.” 


matter which goes with them. The menu for the annual 
banquet tendered to newspaper men, whose efforts in pro- 
moting the carnival each year are evidently fully appre- 
ciated, contained on its cover a photograph of the carnival 








“© 4 POTENTIAL NEWSPAPER MAN.” 


queen, Miss Jessie May Hazelrigg, “ Queen Titania VII.,” 
and on the inside back cover was another photograph enti- 
tled, ““A Potential Newspaper Man.” Both of these illus- 
trations are reproduced herewith. 

CINCINNATI recently furnished an object lesson in the 
profitableness of newspaper advertising, when its board of 
public service attempted to sell a building, which had to be 
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moved to make room for a new hospital, without advertis- 
ing for bids. About a dozen different people had been 
asked to bid, the prices ranging from $200 to $545, and 
the board had decided to sell at the latter figure when the 
city auditor declared that the law required advertising in 
the newspapers. The advertisement cost $5 and the prop- 
erty was sold for $1,129, a return of over one thousand 
per cent on the city’s investment. 


Ap. CriticisM.— Hundreds of ads. were received this 
month, and the lessons which might be drawn from their 
merits and demerits would fill many pages. A compari- 
son of the various styles demonstrates the comparative 
strength of the ad. with but few display lines. Nos. 1, 2, 
3 were submitted by Marion Small, of the Devils Lake 





City Lots for Sale 


The remaining portion of my addition will be sold at a bargain if taken before the first of 
January. It consists of 16 50-foot lots, the finest residence lots in the city of Devils Lake. 
Six of these lots face south on Fifth street. Payments can be made part cash and balance on 
long time at 8 per cent. interest. MUST BE SOLD BY JANUARY FIRST. 


E. C. Burgess 


Devils Lake, N. D 











No. 1. 


(N. D.) Inter-Ocean. Mr. Small sends a large package of 
his work and writes as follows: “The ad.-man one Satur- 
day night suddenly became aware that North Dakota ozone 
was too chilly for him in the winter, and he departed for 








DEVILS LAKE will be a town of 
5,000 people by Jan. Ist, 1908 | === 


5,000) == (5,000 


























warmer climes. In order to get out the great family 
enlightener, the Inter-Ocean, it was then necessary that I 
should get busy with the ad. types and rules. The result 
must bear criticism, or else be wiped into eternity by the 
disapproving glances of a critic’s eye.” All of Mr. Small’s 
work shows good judgment, although there is a tendency 
to display too much. No. 1 is a particularly good ad. on 
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DEVILS LAKE will be a town of 5,000 people by Jan. Ist, 1908 


The railroad improvements that are certain to come with next summer, make this an assured fact. Residence 

py Behe crab atabale Bot Renter T have been selling good 50-foot lots at half price 

to BURDERS this summer, and | still have some 20 lots that | am offering at the same old price, to those 
year. 


6. A. DODGE 


No. 3. 











account of the strong contrasting display. If “ Must be 
sold by January 1” could have replaced “ E. C. Burgess” 
it would have improved the value of the ad. as a business- 
getter. Nos. 2 and 3 are set from the same copy. That 
No. 2 is the better ad. goes without saying, the better effect 
being principally due to the panel arrangement. No. 2, 
however, is not well balanced, and might have been 
improved by running the signature in the lower right- 
hand corner. Another ad. which shows the advantage of 
simplicity is No. 4, sent by W. F. Spangenberg, of Rock- 
ford, Illinois. It is always a pleasure to look over the work 











Rockford=the Electric City 


Rockford can and should be 
made the ‘Electric City.” It is 
beautiful by day—why not make 
it so by night? 

The prosperity of a city de- 
pends largely on its natural re- 
sources and energetic, effective 
advertising. 

The value of advertising by 
the individual merehant is far- 
reaching, not only advertising 
his own business, but the city as 
well. Therefore, if electric dis- 
play lighting is employed—and 
it can be, at comparatively small 
expense—the city would present 
suelr a spectacular appearance 
that it would be the most talked 
of and best advertised city in 
THinois. 

Every individual light burning 
at night plays an important part 
in dispelling the darkness. 

If these results are to be ob- 
tained it will be necessary for 
every merchant to do his part to 
light up. 

Do something—Do it now— 
Light up. 

See us about it. 

Our representative is at your 
service. 


~ Rockford Edison Company 





No. 4. 


of Vance R. Noe, of the Estherville (Iowa) Enterprise, as 
there is a clean-cut neatness about it which is refreshing. 
No. 5 is a good example of his work, which is always 
remarkable for its combinations of panels. Mr. Noe 











["SSESEsaS” | [ Pity Nicly Trimmed Hats for Ste Each, Former Price $2.00 and $2.00 | | TS” | 


Wonderful Sale of Millinery 


And Everything in the Establishment Beginning Saturday, June 29, and Continuing Until Saturday Evening, July 6 





















































At THE ELITE 
We wast redece our stock while you are in need of these articles, so are prepared to sacrifice op everything. 

$1.15 

3s 

40 

[At peitings from a0 to ge at 17¢ per yard jem 70 pcr ceat disconst oo masiia underwear | 
——] cacy [===] 
No. 5. 


reaches close to perfection in this style of display, and his 
only fault as an ad. compositor (if fault it is) is a failure 
to demonstrate his ability along other lines of display. In 
No. 6 he had a difficult bit of copy, which he handled well, 








Mid-Summer Opening at The Elite | 
Friday, May 24, 1907 


Trimmings—ab 
tans, Lace Chiffon, Duck, Braid, Et 


a a SS OS a Re 








Jes and varieties. White Chips, Milans, Tuscans, Leghorns, 
todat 














No. 6. 


although it might have been improved slightly by running 
the signature at the right, and the last sentence of the ad. 
in the panel at the left. It is impossible to go into detail 


with the many other samples submitted, but it is hoped that 
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the compositors will gain some benefit from the ads. here 
shown and the comments thereon. 

THE Winfield (Kan.) Free Press issued as a small 
advertising circular an imitation of its first page, calling 
it The Evening Free Press Jr. There were six six-em col- 
umns, set in six point, all the matter being strong argu- 
ments in favor of advertising. It would probably be read 
because of its novelty. Headings on its various articles 
would have added to its effectiveness. 

Hor Sprines (Alaska) has a new paper, the Echo. 
Like most infants its dress is unnecessarily long, as there 
is about four inches of white paper extending beyond the 
“foots ” — of its columns. It consists of four four-column 


Subscribe To 
Hot Springs Echo. 
$10.00. per yaer 


ESTABLISHED 1907. 


$1.00 The 


The — Peopl’s 
month. Paper. 





No. 7 


pages, and it is certainly “a wonder” typographically — 
its subscription price is $10 a year nevertheless. The ad. 
shown herewith (No. 7) makes this clear. The spelling 
and punctuation in this is really much better than in the 
news items. 

OUTLOOK FOR ADVERTISING Goop.— Reports from all 
parts of the country indicate that farmers will have as 
much if not more money to spend on advertised articles as 
formerly, notwithstanding the dire predictions of calamity 
howlers in the early part of the year. As a facetious 
writer in the Fourth Estate says: ‘ When the icicles of 
smiling April encased the shivering bare limbs of the trees 
and when the balmy breath of May rolled up coal-bills and 
the death-rate from pneumonia, the prophet of woe lifted 
up his voice. Such unreasonable and unseasonable 
weather, he said, would simply ruin the crops, and if the 
crops were ruined the farmer would have no money and 
the business of the country would be flat on its back.” His 
predictions are not borne out by the facts, however, as sta- 
tistics from every State in the Union show that crops are 
up to the average and in many cases above it. This condi- 
tion has an encouraging effect upon the advertisers, who 
will be competing as strongly as ever for the farmer’s 
dollars. 

AD.-COMPOSITION.—Among the many ads. received for 
criticism are six from E. E. Gardner, superintendent of 
the Sockanosset School for Boys, at Howard, Rhode 
Island. Each of these ads. was set by a boy in the print- 
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ing department of the school, and in pointing out their 
defects all young ad.-compositors will note some of the 
things to be avoided if they want to stand among the lead- 
ers in the art. Three of the ads. are reproduced, Nos. 1, 
2, and 3. In the first two of these is shown the inadequacy 
of black figures in a sales-producing ad. unless the arti- 
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1, if the items had been in black-faced type and the lines 
following indented, there would be little to criticize. In 
No. 2 the body is run too close to the figures. A single- 
rule border would have made No. 8 very effective, and 
would have prevented the necessity of making two lines 
of the headings. The other ads. sent have too much dis- 
















# Twentieth Aminrsay Sale 
Twentieth Anniversary Sale 7 


DORSET BARGAIN STORE 
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Washington, Columbia and Harrison Streets 














| .BARLY AUTUMN SALE _ | s 52¢ 


=< me S 69c 
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The increasing demand for plain, simple furniture obliges 
us to make the manufacture of goods a part of our business. 
People who love the early NEW ENGLAND STYLES for their 
simplicity will find our a few ducti and 
many suggestions. 

Most of our present stock is made of oak, and can be stained 
any color to match interior decorations, or it can be had from 
us in the unfinished state to be stained to suit purchaser. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNI TURE 


Lapies’ Patent 





more. Per pair. 








Lapres' $1.26 Dongola Kid Oxfords 
neat, new, stylish laste. Light or 
heavy soles. An oxford of style 
and ease. Per pair. 


newest styles. Correct laste. Heavy 
or light soles. Every pair worth 


Lap1ss' $2 Oxfords at only 87 cents 
new, dressy footwear of exceptional 
merit and elegance. The Starner, 
Copeland & Drew, Selby, makes. 
Lapres’ High Grade $1.50 Oxfords 
Strictly the newest, best and most 








52c K«K WW Seasonable Flae Cotes 
“7 Furnishings 


Mens Heavy Pajamas. The Most 
Comfortable Winter Gar- 
ment for Men Made in $2. 65 


French Flaunelette. 


Tadies Night Dresses Cambric and 
Cotton, Varkty of Styles 


Best ps : Forervg): 35 


$1.50 to #2. 


Leather. Oxfords 


Gents Laundred ices Cambric 
Shirts || vwovreia Rome, Hesnbors Trim- 


med Clusters of 


neces Tucks, sor Te 
|| Handsome Corset 
Covers 


All our Higher Price Shirts of 
Standar dMake Reduced 
for this Sale. Four to a 
customer at. TBC 








CHINA CABINET — Rolld Oak, colored 
or finished to suit the purchaser; leaded 
«inss door. Worth double the 
priceask forit. Price for this sale $28 
SIDEBOARD — Solid Oak, 48 in. long, 
any color finish. Hand-carved trim- 
mings and yelvet-lined drawer for 
silver. Durable and a veauty $26°75 
price 

BUREAUS—This Bureau will aad to 
our reputation for good values. It has 


golden oak: trimmed with "6.50 
brass hardware. Price........ 


FOR LIBRARY OR DEN. 

DUTOH LIBRARY TABLE — Solid Oak 
x9) In. In the prevatting a 
finish. Price... 

DUTCH BOOK-OASE — Solid Oak Case 
Gin. high; @in. wide; any 074 
finish. Price. 

DUTOH MORRIS CHAIR—Spantsh 


stylish low cut footwear. 
pair worth $2.50. Sale price. 
Mens’ High Grade $2.60 Oxfords. 
The very best $2.60. kind—strictly 
stylish Blucher. cut—black or tan. 
Per pair only. 


Ae 


5 50: 50: § 





Patented Union Shirts | Neck and Arm Trimmed wit 
Every Hf Made on En! nie a New Principals | ie Eotse tase 

Fully Warranted andin- jreatest eain ever 

soauesd beta) ‘« $].28 8! Shown, ey oe 











Double a Mondayand 





CROCKERY sera ou SHOE DEPARTMENT 
American Dinner Sets|| Women’s Lace Boots 


i 


four roofy easy running drawers, and srephnceestor pena ° 


Pi mai Lorca wine $3.50 and $4.00 vulues in 
lampsbire || Patent Leather .and 
sperior to “$245 





large french plate mirror, which is ad, || Color finish. Price 
Justacle to any angle, mamas |) 


French and German novelties; 

in al lise thread. Wilk ene moe 
aoe 

made. Price. 


MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. Grays and tan. Pe: 
UMBRELLA STAND—Solid Oak,any @ GQ PE ~~ 


color finish, zinc pan; very 49" $8.25 


DINING TABLES — Solid Oak, quarter The final reduction on men's; 
Summer pm Aves Ac || 


sawed; finished top, with Peaistenl 1g a ee uit usual 
“<= eo £4 fe - e| 6e e ee 
5 DRESSING TABLE — Solid Oak, color Now Dress Sultings,_ Fine all 
REFRIGERATORS — This ts the great- 1] 4 nish to suit. size of top a? "$9 Exceptional vu Talos. Price’ ad 
est value ever offered in the city.|] sec orgines 16xmin. Price..OF & NYE sxcgptionsl value. _ Price peri Ac 
Strongly bullt throughout. Length 2% 
MAGAZINE STAND — Solid Oak, any Colored 


Dress dies 
Black and white Effects. 
Serzcenecyer cloth in Gatniy 
styles. 





color finish; # tn. high. — 
and serviceable. Price. 


‘oodwork finished tn rich attractive 





Pore 
“Eoin $G, 84) | Kanearoo Guia. 


Go 


This ts one of the Best Bargal 
Mon Netizen hires rea a1 8c } Wereseter Salad | Childrens Rubber 
Dishes || Boots 
Ee vinmgorters a 19t of 8 tina Tc Decided Novelties ta this Tine || | Made tae vous xicano Rubber, 
jose. piace them on sal i ere . 
at the r&ticuously low price of Made in Three sizes, | 4 vue A ned Usual 


Everyone should bavea 15) 


B., + Sova 98° 





fulbsea“Meaium Weight Une = I Siorerpretahit 

Seigoods. Sri gettewerd } Canadian Toilet Sets || Ladies Felt Slippers 
All-wool Checked Suit- femt-porcelain, Seven Piece Sets 1 ae had Hi ape ae Goods, 

Beiomanensagc @ Sanaa at" 8-28 | Pcie dn Se $]-28 








TABARD FURNI TURE ‘HOUSES 
MADISON STREET and BROADWAY. 

















remarkable 
accuracy in 
every part 
assembled so that Seer one is in 
is is ix aierye cos 


and tca 
‘om the best revolt of felt, 


them. 























AY a piece of music on the Conover Piano. Notice the 
clear and resonant tone and the remarkable uniformit7 
throughout the entire scale. 

With a Conover you have no limitation placed upon the 
development of your musical skill. ft -esponds perfectly to 
your touch and gives full scope to your rape powers. 

Phe use of such an mstrument makes in musica 
matter of study, practice and individual ability. This piano 
will give all that is demanded from it. It is a help to the 


Floyer. 
h a good 







mi: Strengch and 

















Thet is why the Conover Piano is considered suc! 
investment by those who know what a good piano should be. 
Capable pianists appreciate that it is economy to buy an insira- 
ment of this kind because 
i: is a piano of such high 
efficiency. Every bit of 





«be 
Sustin ng Strvice. 













Our terms make it easy for 
anyone to have a Conover 





Call and see our Conover 


time given to the use of | Planos. Remember that 
the Conover is well spent | We make favorable term 
for the player getsthe very | to buy: 








best results from it. 





(Insert name and address here.) 


No. 4. 





cles advertised are in black type also. Readers are not 
looking for a place where they can spend 52 cents or $6.50, 
neither are they interested in knowing what 52 cents or 
$6.50 will buy, but if they snould happen to need a refrig- 
erator or a pair of shoes and noticed that they could get 
the one for $6.50 and the other for 52 cents, then the 
object of the ad. would probably be attained. In ad. No. 





The 
Conover Pianos 


are made WER you can appreciate the care that is 
put upon the building of the 

Pianos if you will closely examine one of 

It does not require experience to rec- 

ognize at once, the superior handicraft that is 

a in every feature. Not only are the in- 
ual parts made with precision, but all are 


its a are of precisely the proper lengths, 
hammers are made 


¢ poiuts; the actioa is instantly responsive to the touch; 
element is adjusted to act in harmony withall the others. 
this w nt conga this conscientious regard for pre- 
¢ Conover Pianos uniform in quality. And 
farts lh that exists by reason of these principles 


nai 
er assurance of 


Hiram B. ieee & m2_/ 





Birmington’s Seven Department 4 
Nessssasaazececeee 





No. 3. 









“SCHOOL DAYS ARE 
DRAWING NEAR 














exactly the position for which 







with the greatest 
and strike the strings at exactly 






















durability. The joints of the 
many parts of Sis 






































play or too much sameness in the display. The only way 
for Mr. Gardner’s boys to compete is for each to use the 
same copy. It would be a good plan for each to try the 
copy published in this month’s INLAND PRINTER for the 
twenty-third contest, and then select by vote the best ad. 
and enter it in THE INLAND PRINTER’S contest, which does 
not close until December 15. Among other ads. submit- 



























ted are two striking pieces of composition by R. C. Stovel, 
of Chicago (Nos. 4, 5). The ideas shown are excellent, 
but to carry them to such successful completion Mr. 
Stovel must have had the assistance of the engraver and 
electrotyper. Some very neat composition also comes from 
the Athol (Mass.) Transcript and from H. I. Crumpler, of 
the Greensboro (N. C.) Tar Heel. One other ad. is repro- 
duced —a full page from the Fresno (Cal.) Herald (No. 
6), set by H. A. Blackburn. This is one of those excep- 
tionally fine pieces of panelwork. Note how perfectly the 
panels and cuts are arranged to produce proper balance, 
and in the two central panels others are used to emphasize 
important features. The signature at the bottom occupies 
but little space, yet is sufficiently prominent not to escape 
attention. There is nothing which gives a neater typo- 
graphical effect, and at the same time induces a careful 
reading, than the judicious use of panels of various sizes. 


Every publisher has experienced the difficulty of get- 
ting advertisers to accept positions on the second, third, 
sixth and seventh pages of a quarto, particularly where 
the pages are not cut at the top. The De Kalb (IIl.) 


Review endeavors to overcome this trouble by duplicating 
its heading on the third page, even going so far as to 
duplicate the publisher’s announcement on the second and 
fourth pages. Turn the paper inside out and the third 
page becomes the first, and the arrangement of news and 
contents is such as to make it difficult for even an expert 
to tell which is really intended for the first page. 


CHARLES H. Trapp, a printer of Topeka, Kansas, has 
been publishing a little daily paper the past summer enti- 
tled the Pink Rag. *It is a little three-column, four-page 
“rag,” and is published immediately after the baseball 
results are known, giving the scores of all the games in the 
Western Association. Mr. Trapp says it is distributed 
free, and “ gets its board and clothes from its advertise- 
ments.” Judging from the number of ads. it doesn’t go 
hungry. 

THE Biloxi (Miss.) Herald has struck something new 
in a novel little voting contest. They resurrected a clear 
photograph of a group of Biloxi school children, taken 
fourteen years ago, published it with the inscription, “ Do 
you remember your kid days,” and are offering a prize of 
$5 to the one who can name correctly the largest number 
of children. W. G. Wilkes, one of the proprietors of the 
Herald, with whom the idea originated, writes: ‘“ We are 


receiving a large number of lists and the town is doing a 
great deal of talking. They are doing some laughing too, 
as they discover what man or woman a child in the picture 
has grown into, as some of them are now very prominent 
business men. 


The publication of this picture has given 
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attractions and were served a big dinner. 
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such satisfaction that we are hunting more of the kind to 
print.” 

A veERY good plan is followed by the Fennville (Mich.) 
Herald in notifying subscribers of the expiration of their 
subscription. A reply-postal is used, and on the portion 
to be returned is printed this sentence, “I desire the Her- 
ald continued to.my address and will see that you receive 
the remittance about ........ .”’ When a subscriber fills in 
the date, it becomes a definite obligation to pay at a cer- 
tain time, and is worth many times a subscription order 
without such a promise. 

GIVING newsboys a good time at the expense of the 
newspapers has been found to be a profitable investment, 
and the plan struck York, Pennsylvania, this summer, 
when the Dispatch Publishing Company, publishers of the 
York Daily and the York Dispatch gave the “ newsies,” 
both from in and out of town, an outing at the local park. 
The York Street Railway Company joined with the news- 
papers and provided free transportation to and from the 
park and a theatrical performance in the afternoon. Pre- 
vious to this the boys were given free tickets to all the park 








It pays to have 
the boys on your side — they are an important factor to a 
successful newspaper. 

AMONG the papers received last month, marked “ For 
Criticism,” was an interesting exnibit of the Burr Oak 
(Mich.) Acorn, consisting of four issues, one each dated 
in 1901, 1904, 1905 and 1907. The first two are five- 
column quartos, the third a six-column quarto, while the 
last named has seven columns to the page. In the upper 
right and left hand corners respectively of each issue 
appear the ads. of two bankers, without change of copy or 
style for six years, but in the last number they have appar- 
ently taken on a little of the progressiveness of the pub- 
lishers of the Acorn. If the paper continues to grow it 
would be appropriate for Messrs. Mallery & Carpenter to 
change its name to the Burr Oak Oak. With four excep- 
tions every merchant in the village is an advertiser. 


THERE is probably no line of college training where it 
is more difficult to avoid the theoretical and incorporate 
the practical than that designed to fit a student for news- 
paper work. Two years ago the University of Wisconsin 
added to its curriculum a four years’ course preparatory 
to journalism, and this has been developed into a thor- 
oughly practical training. The courses included in the 
list are of three kinds: first, those designed to familiarize 
the student with present social, political and industrial 
conditions in the light of their history and development, as 
well as with the literature of his own and other lan- 
guages; second, those designed to develop the power of 
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expressing his ideas effectively in writing; third those 
intended to give the necessary technical instruction in the 
history, development, organization and methods of modern 
journalism. The course of study has been arranged in 
the belief that the greater part of the time should be 
devoted to a study of the subjects of the first group, which 
are fundamental to journalistic work. Without a thor- 
ough knowledge of this the newspaper writer is seriously 
handicapped and must make many blunders. Many ave- 
nues of practical training are open to the students, not 
only on the newspapers of Madison, Wisconsin, where the 
university is located, but also on the various college pub- 
lications, which include a daily, a bi-weekly, two monthlies, 
a quarterly and an annual. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, marked “ For Criticism,” and brief suggestions 
are made for their improvement: 


Nemaha County Republican, Auburn, Nebraska.— Your paper was criti- 
cized in May. 

Santa Cruz (Cal.) Sentinel.— The rule above the title should be removed, 
and worn-out ads. and reading notices reset. 

Emlenton (Pa.) News.— Keep foot slugs down. The copy of paper fur- 
nished for criticism is so badly offset that it is difficult to find its good or 
bad features. 

Belleville (Wis.) Recorder.— Several of the styles of type used for dis- 
play are not suitable for ad. composition, and there is a tendency to use too 
many styles in a single ad. 

Fennville (Mich.) Herald——If some of the paid matter was removed 
from the first page, and larger heads run at the tops of columns, there 
would be nothing about your paper to criticize, as typographically it is very 
pleasing. 

Ada (I. T.) Democrat.— The running of small ads. across the top of 
the page spoils the appearance of your first page. If you could put these at 
the bottom of the page, and some more prominent heads at the tops of col- 
umns, it would be a great improvement. 

West Union (W. Va.) Record.— The Record was criticized in May, 1906, 
when attention was directed to the lack of care in making up plate matter, 
‘and this is still the chief difficulty. The stopping of a continued story in 
the middle of a sentence, simply because it fills a column, is very poor judg- 
ment. 

Hector (Minn.) Mirror.—About two more leads should follow your dis- 
play heads, or even another dash would not be too much. Omitting the col- 
umn rules is a mistake. This might be done on a page where there is no 
advertising, but ads. really need the division and one page with rules and 
one without would be bad taste. 

Dassel (Minn.) Anchor.— The news is well brought out with appro- 
priate heads on both long and short items. In the headings over news items 
from near-by towns it would be better to omit all but the name of the town, 
thus: ‘“ Washington Mill,” ‘‘ Brush,” and “ Casey,’”’ instead of ‘‘ Washing- 
ton Mill Dashes,” ‘‘ Brush Items,” and ‘‘ Casey Newslets.’’ 

Washburn Review, Topeka, Kansas.— To one not familiar with Washburn 
College, the first question that arises is, ‘‘ Where is Washburn?” The date 
line does not give the information, and it can be gathered only from the 
line, ‘‘ Entered as second-class matter at Topeka, Kansas.’’ There is too 
much sameness in the first-page headings, but otherwise your paper is very 
neat. 





GOOD BUSINESS. 


The stationery printed at this office is giving the best 
satisfaction. Last week we printed one thousand state- 
ments for a man, and by their aid he collected a small 
fortune. Two months ago a man bought of us some note 
paper and envelopes to use when writing to his sweetheart, 
and now he is married. Another young man forged a 
name on a check printed at this office, and is in the peni- 
tentiary. Another young man stole some of our paper to 
make cigarettes with — he is dead. A young lady bought 
some of our paper to curl her hair on, and now she has a 
beau. (We only have a few packages of this kind in 
stock.) By using our stationery a person can collect old 
accounts, tell fortunes, make rain, change the color of the 
hair, have the teeth extracted without pain, find out the 
name of the future husband or wife, be successful in busi- 
ness, triumph over enemies, and get elected to office. Give 
us a call.— Ex. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE YELLOW PRESS OF JAPAN. 


Mr. A. Maurice Low contributes to a recent issue of 
The North American Review an informing article on “ The 
Yellow Press of Japan.” Mr. Low points out that the 
severe restrictions which the Japanese Government places 
upon the press in time of war are almost entirely removed 
in time of peace, so that the newspapers are practically 
free to publish whatever they please. Mr. Low enumerates 
the leading papers of the Island Empire, describing their 
respective status and characteristics, with specially com- 
prehensive reference to “the yellow press.” The readers 
of this article will be able intelligently to gauge the impor- 
tance of statements cabled to this country from the col- 
umns of one or the other of the journals of Japan. Mr. 
Low says: 

“Yellow journalism pays in Japan as elsewhere, which 
proves that virtue must be content with its own reward 
rather than a bank account, and both Hochi and Yorodzu- 
choho have men on their staffs who write smartly and 
in a popular vein; and they keep correspondents 
in the United States and in England. Every Japanese 
newspaper of standing has correspondents in Korea and 
Manchuria because of the political and commercial 
interests involved, but it is only a few of the leading 
papers that can afford the luxury of regular correspon- 
dents elsewhere. It is interesting to note that, ten or fif- 
teen years ago, Hochi was one of the most conservative 
papers in Japan and principally given up to politics; but, 
with the modernization of Japan, it entirely changed its 
character, and for business reasons found it more profitable 
to cease to be dull and heavy and respectable, and to 
become light, flippant and yellow. It has fallen a victim 
to that process of metamorphosis with which we are unfor- 
tunately familiar in another part of the world. Appealing 
to the masses, it makes a feature of fiction that from time 
immemorial has been read by a certain class —the story 
of the poor but virtuous girl, the heavy villain preying on 
virtue (in a shawl and a tattered skirt) and the rescuing 
hero. After all, the distance between the East and the 
West is bridged by a tawdry love story in a penny paper.” 





HE SET A DATE. 


A merchant in a Wisconsin town who had a Swedish 
clerk sent him out to do some collecting. When he returned 
from an unsuccessful trip he reported: 

“Yim Yonson say he vill pay ven he sells his hogs. 
Yim Olesen, he vill pay ven he sell him wheat, and Bill 
Pack say he vill pay in Yanuary.” 

“ Well,” said the boss, “that’s the first time Bill ever 
set a date to pay. Did he really say he would pay in 
January? ” 

“Vell, aye tank so,” said the clerk. “ He say it ban a. 
dam cold day ven you get that money. I tank that ban in: 
Yanuary.” — Harper’s Weekly. 





THE HUSTLING OF OREL. 


Orel Harper, the hilarious apostle of Ben Franklin,. 
who formerly fumbled in the type-cases in this city, but- 
who now sits upon an inverted nail-keg while he squirts 
great gobs of wit, wisdom and wide-awake news from his 
fountain-pen into the columns of the Allen Hustler, wan- 
dered into the Democrat office last Monday. Harper 
informed us that he was building up a good business for 
the Hustler and also remarked that he had rented a dwell- 
ing house in Allen, from which remark we naturally infer 
that he is about to fool some good woman into doing his. 
cooking.— The Weekly Democrat, Ada, I. T. 














A REPLY TO ‘THE PRINTER UNDIGNIFIED.”’ 


BY THOMAS HARRISON CUMMINGS, IN ‘‘ THE PRINTING ART,” JULY, 1907. 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE caustic arraignment of both printers and 

publishers by J. Horace McFarland in the May 
| issue of The Printing Art, under the caption 
of “The Printer Undignified,”’ has prompted 
these thoughts from the standpoint of the pub- 
| lisher. They are, however, in no wise to be 
construed as reflecting in any way upon Mr. McFarland 
personally, as his magnificent services to the cause of 
printing are known to us all. He is one of half a dozen 
printers who have done so much during the past ten or 
twelve years to dignify and ennoble their art in this coun- 
try that any expression of opinion from him on this sub- 
ject, such as his article contains, is sure to attract much 
attention. 

From the publisher’s point of view we venture to sub- 
mit: that, as a general proposition, the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness which characterizes two sailors in the same 
boat, bound for the same port, is the only spirit that should 
prevail between the publisher and the printer. Their inter- 
ests being identical, one is bound up with the other. 
Especially during the past decade or two, the publisher has 
often pointed the way for the printer to follow. But, like 
all the trades of men passing from an old to a new form 
of civilization, the printer has faltered often. He has 
listened to unwise and timid counselors, set up his golden 
calf in the wilderness, worshiped false gods, and has 
learned his great lesson slowly. But the publisher has 
patiently endured his follies and has faithfully led him 
on. He has brought down the tablets from the mountain 
and has revealed to him a new and practical interpreta- 
tion of the Art of Printing which the printer never knew. 
With the coin of the realm he has softened his hardness 
of heart, and by supplying him with new ideas in composi- 
tion and presswork he has emancipated him from the 
bondage of belated custom and tradition under which he 
had groaned for years before. In brief, our contention is 
that the publisher to-day stands in the printing world, so 
to speak, by the side of the great law-giver who first 
brought Israel out-of bondage. For, far from using him 
as a “ door-mat,” the publisher has led the printer to the 
promised land, and we can prove it. 

The usual argument of those who speak for the pub- 
lisher is that magazine and book publishing is a business 
enterprise dependent upon the public for its existence and 
support, and that therefore the publisher is bound to give 
the public that which it craves and for which it will pay. 
It is true that the printer may sell his job printing even 
though the composition may be antiquated and the 
make-up in typography and style may be slipshod, yet if 
the public will buy, the printer is satisfied and counts his 
duty done. Not so the publisher, who well knows that his 
goods must be neither stale nor shoddy, but right up to 
date and artistic to meet competition successfully. How- 
ever cheaply he may offer them, a certain standard of 
perfection of paper, presswork and printing must be main- 
tained or failure awaits him. Hence he recognizes the 
public obligation imposed by the character of the pub- 
lication he offers for sale. He does not follow the rule 
unhesitatingly followed by the manufacturer and printer 
—to give the public that for which the public will pay. 
But he studies the public taste and then seeks to place this 
standard as near the front of the column as possible. In 
this way he educates the public taste to his standards and 
carries this standard forward as fast and as far as the 
public will permit. 

Besides, he has forced the printer to do finer and better 
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work; and the motive he offers is not so much that the 
public refused to buy, as because good publishing has made 
the other disreputable by comparison. In accomplishing 
all this the publisher does not pose as a better man than 
the printer, nor does he conduct his business for sentiment 
only. A good printer is the most valuable asset that a 
publisher can have. He is often the publisher’s side part- 
ner, and his knowledge and skill share proportionately in 
the returns. If they do not, it is not the fault of the pub- 
lisher; it is because the printer’s name is Mud and not 
McFarland, and he does not insist upon his rights. More- 
over, there is no sentiment in the publishing business, 
because sentiment does not pay. Magazines are run as 
the printer runs his press, the miner his mine, and the 
farmer his farm — for all the profit they can be made to 
yield. So, while there is assuredly no sentiment in all this, 
yet the publisher recognizes as a class that it is not only 
his duty but his privilege to give part of his time and much 
of his energy to educate the public taste in literature and 
the art of printing. He has worked incessantly for this 
end, while others, notably the poor printers, have worked 
chiefly for themselves. 

Year after year we have known publishers to struggle 
along, sacrificing money, time and peace of mind, knowing 
that they could at any time increase their circulation and 
their profits by lowering the moral, the typographical, or 
literary tone of their publications. Yet in spite of these 
allurements they have remained faithful in the main to 
their ideals, and with rare public spirit, singular wisdom, 
and remarkable unanimity they (the publishers of the 
country) have not only educated the public to an apprecia- 
tion of finer things in literature and in printing, but they 
have also educated the printer by pointing out to him new 
and broad paths for the onward march of the printing art. 
Mark it well, the publisher has now created a demand for 
the finer class of typographical display and presswork 
that only the educated printer, not the “ door-mat” or 
“ printer undignified ” can fill. 

Hence it is that the education of the printer is so much 
insisted upon at this time. The solution of this question, 
will, no doubt, decide his fate and fix his social status in 
the business world for years to come. In describing his 
present condition, “the printer,” says J. Horace McFar- 
land, “is not educated in his pursuit. He is often mechan- 
ically skilled in it, but not always, though the average 
quality of printing work has advanced greatly in the past 
twenty years. But he knows nothing of his art as an 
architect knows his, or bridge engineer understands his 
work. No educational institution of importance teaches 
the history, the literature, the mechanics, or the chem- 
istry of the graphic arts—the arts undignified! The 
master printer is not usually college-bred; he is seldom 
trained in the costs and accounts of his trade; he is, in 
short, an empiric.” He further suggests, as a remedy to 
this state of affairs, “that the printer should become 
acute, should study his essential art, should clamor at the 
doors of the universities until they opened to his sons with 
adequate provision for teaching all the graphic arts. Edu- 
cated,” he concludes, “the printer will take his proper 
place, and fame and fortune will come to him, according 
to his deserving.” 

Educate the printer? Why certainly, by all means. 
There is no business in the country that needs the services 
of the highest intelligence to-day so much as the printing 
business. Yet we can not resist the feeling that the spec- 
tacle of the McFarland printer who begins his education 
by knocking at the doors of the university is indeed a 
pathetic one. The utter helplessness of the quest is what 
appeals to those who know the limitations of the modern 
university. 
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What the printing art needs most, it seems to us, are 
intellectual and practical men, rather than educated men, 
to help along its progress and to inspire others. These 
men, as everybody knows, the universities do not produce 
to-day. Although their special function in life is supposed 
to be the discovery and development of superior minds, it 
is notorious that they not only fail to develop, but they 
even refuse to recognize such minds when they appear. 
They do not want, nor can they appreciate such men, and 
they present, instead, a dead level of mediocrity. If Plato 
were living in the United States to-day, there is not: a 
university in the land that would employ him as a teacher, 
nor a printer who would trust him for an edition of his 
writings, and the same thing may be said of every first- 
class thinker and writer in history. 

Send the printer to the composing-room, the pressroom, 
and the public library instead and you will give him a 
more practical education than the university can give. At 
college he may attend classes of English and continental 
literature. He is taught the names of famous authors and 
their books. Mayhap he is given some specimen pages of 
rare folios to study. But this is a different thing from 
learning how to produce type work of his own. It may 
cultivate his taste, this work of the schools, but it does 
nothing toward his real mastery of the intricacies of the 
printer’s art. For after all, printing, in the esoteric sense, 
is not the mere putting of copy into cold type; it is the 
arranging and refining of that copy into artistic form for 
expression on the press. It is the form that the creative 
imagination of the compositor gives the copy in type that 
marks the technically great printer. He designs his work 
just as an architect would design a house or a civil engi- 
neer would design a bridge. In this way the creative 
imagination comes into printing, and both artistic expres- 
sion and beauty are the result. 

Of course a printer is all the better equipped for his 
work for having a knowledge of literature and of the 
humanities. But it is by no means essential that he have 
this equipment. A bad poet may be a good printer, and 
vice versa. But the main point for us to settle is how 
best can the education of the printer be carried forward 
to success. In Asop’s fable of the “ Dog and the Wolf,” 
the dog enlarges to the wolf upon the abundance of his 
food and the comfort of his accommodations; but the wolf, 
noticing the collar around the dog’s neck, inquired its 
meaning; and when he had learned, he immediately con- 
cluded that the desert, a dry bone, and freedom therewith 
were better than beefsteaks and a padded kennel with 
servitude. 

So the printer who is self-respecting breathes the air 
of freedom and wears nobody’s collar; he lives on no 
man’s favor, but eats the bread of independence. When 
therefore we hear the oft-repeated question again pro- 
pounded, “ Why does not somebody help educate the 
printer?” we answer that the less that is done for the 
printer the better perhaps, at least in the shape of tech- 
nical training and external assistance. Indian chiefs and 
other leaders of men are not made by coddling and nursing, 
but by trial, hardship and fasting in the wilderness. If 
they survive and come out alive, they are fit to be leaders. 
If not, then so much the better for all concerned. It is, 
then, only the survival of the fittest. Our printers must 
train themselves as others have done and are still doing 
in other callings. 

By and by we shall weary of worshiping false gods in 
printing. Then we shall have educated the printer to 
virtue and power and art, and there will be glory and cash 
prizes enough for us all, both printers and publishers. 





PowWER gravitates to the man who can use it. 
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DOES THE PUBLISHER ‘“* MAKE GOOD’? 


J. HORACB MC FARLAND, IN “‘ THE PRINTING ART.” 


r1ILE sincerely thanking Mr. Cummings for the 
pleasant personal words in the prologue to 
“Printers and Publishers” (July issue of The 
Printing Art), I think he has only strengthened 
7-the case for the printer undignified. “ The pub- 

lisher has often pointed the way for the printer 
to follow.” True! But has the said pointing publisher 
paid his due share of the cost of the printer’s travel on 
that way, as expressed in terms of new presses, new type, 
revised equipment, harder work? What printer does not 
know to the contrary, or fail to remember how the pub- 
lisher puts in for a reduction in price because that new 
press would print a thirty-two instead of a sixteen, and 
that up-to-date marginal-feed double-sixteen folder work 
four times as fast? When has the seller of books neglected 
to demand a reduction of the rate for composition when a 
new Linotype or Monotype equipment has taken its expen- 
sive place in the printer’s shop? 

But Mr. Cummings does hit the bull’s-eye when he says 
“The printer’s name is Mud .. . and he does not 
insist upon his rights.” That is why I call him the printer 
undignified, and that is why the dignified minority all over 
the country have been sending me paper handshakes about 
my protest. 

“A good printer is the most valuable asset that a pub- 
lisher can have.” Can it be denied? Continues Mr. Cum- 
mings: “ He is often the publisher’s side partner.” Here 
is where the publisher’s apologist-makes just a slight error. 
“Side partner?” Outside partner, Mr. Cummings; far 
outside, with the door shut, and “ Please talk through the 
speaking tube! ” 

And “his knowledge and skill share proportionately in 
the result.” What is the due proportion, Mr. Cummings, 
and who has it now? You can search me; I never saw my 
share, though you think I insist! 

Come now, Mr. Publisher, show up! You have given 
“time and . . energy to educate the public taste in 

. . the art of printing,” and have “ worked incessantly 
for this end, while . . , the printers have worked chiefly 
for themselves.” If so, where are the sordid results to the 
selfish printers — the fine country homes, the investments 
outside the shop, the hard cash? What printer has thus 
rewarded himself while the self-sacrificing magazine men 
(for of these Mr. Cummings is speaking), with “rare 
public spirit,” have so “ remained faithful to their ideals,” 
struggling along, “sacrificing money, time and peace of 
mind,” rather than to increase both “circulation and 
profits by lowering the . . typographical . . . tone 
of their publications.” To fully enjoy the painful strug- 
gles thus feelingly set forth, one has only to compare the 
financial status of a dozen magazine successes of the past 
decade with the present scanty possessions of the printers 
who made these successes possible. Where is the printer 
who can match checks with a McClure, a Ridgeway, a 
Munsey? And when the magazine man sees a printer 
apparently profiting under his success, how long does it 
take him to reach for that profit in a plant of his own? 

Of course I don’t in the least blame these publishers, 
nor did I in the article Mr. Cummings is criticizing. I 
blamed the “ printer undignified,” whom, the critic proceeds 
to say, needs to be “ intellectual and practical, rather than 
educated.” A usefully “ intellectual” printer who is not 
educated would be an interesting critter! But the writer’s 
comparisons are as faulty as his logic, for a little later he 
restates my position when he says that “the creative 
imagination . marks the technically great printer. 
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He designs his work just as an architect would design a 
house or a civil engineer would design a bridge.” 

Thank you, Mr. Cummings; you put it more clearly 
than I did. But, the uneducated architect is a mere car- 
penter, the uncolleged civil engineer is only a country sur- 
veyor who hardly designs bridges, and the printer of the 
present day without the higher knowledge is the printer 
undignified! And maintaining the position that the printer 
needs not education in the ethics, the history, the practice 
and the costs of his art is a peculiar way of fostering the 
creative imagination, which is evidently of value to the 
printer’s beneficiary, the publisher. 

In his curious Indian Chief comparison, Mr. Cummings 
asserts that “the less that is done for the printer the bet- 
ter, perhaps, at least in the shape of technical training.” 
This is probably in preparation for the “ trial, hardship 
and fasting in the wilderness,” from which he hopes we 
may emerge as “ leaders of men.” 

We still have the trial and considerable of the fasting, 
and some large cities seem like a wilderness to the ill- 
rewarded printers. It was to urge my fellow craftsmen to 
realize the worth and the spirit of their work, and to 
thereby come to “eat the bread of independence,” that I 
ventured to suggest the education and higher outlook of 
which Mr. Cummings seems afraid. Then we will “breathe 
the air of freedom and wear nobody’s collar,” collecting 
not only the glory mentioned, but perhaps the “cash 
prizes’ which are now so notably absent from us and so 
notably adherent to our “side partners,” the publishers. 





ST.-GAUDENS AT WORK. 


The fact that St.-Gaudens took the time that was neces- 
sary for his work, no matter what the cost, used to disturb 
a good many people who wanted art produced for them, 
says a contributor to Harper’s Weekly who knew him well. 
“Edward Atkinson was one of these, and he was a trustee 
of the Shaw Memorial, which, to be just, is not unworthy 
of Bullfinch’s State House or of the immemorial Common. 
St.-Gaudens took an unconscionable time over that memo- 
rial, and the committee thought, and it was natural to 
them to think so, that St.-Gaudens had forgotten the job. 
They kept on nudging him, but St.-Gaudens was so wrapt 
in his development of an ideal that he gave no sign of 
annoyance. It may now be said, however, that all the 
while he had an artist’s conception of the artistic capacity 
of the trustees. Finally, Atkinson appealed to him, and 
begged him to permit him, an aging man, to see the work 
before he died. This moved St.-Gaudens, and Atkinson 
learned that it was in the mind of the artist to produce a 
work that would satisfy him rather than to hurry it, that 
it might gratify the eyes of any man or of any generation 
of men. Atkinson lived to be a very old man, and he saw 
the memorial.” 





LITHO. STRIKE IS OFF. 


The Lithographers and Engravers’ Union has aban- 
doned its strike against the National Association of 
Employing Lithographers, which it begun a year ago, and 
the men will return to work, according to President Rich- 
ard Kitchfelt, of New York. The men refused to obey 
notice that they must resign from union membership and 
the result was a lockout at Boston, Springfield, Provi- 
dence, New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis 
and elsewhere. The employers at last asked the men to 
vote on a proposition to return unconditionally, and it 
was adopted. 





QUESTION BOX. 





A 


This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical depart ts of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 

All requests for information demanding a personal reply by 
mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 





Use oF COMMAS WITH ABBREVIATION “JR.” (84).— “Is 
it correct to enclose Jr. in commas in the title J. N. Casady, 
Jr., Company, as per enclosed letter-head?” Answer.— 
They are left out by some, but as a matter of grammatical 
accuracy they should be used. 

PREPARED MATRIX PAPER (85).—‘“ Please inform me 
how matrix paper may be prepared and dried for future 
use. Can it be done by hand or is special machinery 
required, and if so, kindly give me the names of manufac- 
turers.” Answer.— Friedrich Schreiner, Plainfield, New 
Jersey, sells a prepared matrix paper, and can no doubt 
furnish information regarding its preparation, etc. 

LEATHER CARD Case (86).—‘“ Kindly give me the 
address of a firm that makes or sells a leather case or cov- 
ering suitable for business or calling cards, that may be 
perforated at one end to tear out as desired.” Answer.— 
William Freund & Sons, 45 E. Randolph street, Chicago. 

Two-coLoR ATTACHMENT (87).—“Can you tell me 
who makes an attachment for Gordon presses, so that two 
colors can be printed at one impression?” Answer.— The 
Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

VARNISHING OF LABELS (88).— “ Kindly favor us with 
the names and addresses of firms who do varnishing for 
the trade.” Answer.— Story Finishing Company, 209 S. 
Clinton street, Chicago, and American Finishing Company, 
113 W. Harrison street, Chicago. 

STRAWBOARD OR FIBER MAILING TuBES (89).— “ Kindly 
give us the names of makers of strawboard or fiber mailing 
tubes.” Answer. Chicago Mailing Tube Company, 223 
S. Robey street, Chicago; W. C. Ritchie & Co., W. Van 
Buren and Green streets, Chicago. 

Maps (90).—“ Will you please give us the names of 
several houses that handle maps?” Answer.— Rand, 
MeNally & Co., 166 Adams street; Geographical Publish- 
ing Company, 309 Michigan avenue; George F. Cram, 63 
Market street, all of Chicago. 

PAPER LACES AND ORNAMENTS (91).—“ Will you kindly 
give us the addresses of several firms who manufacture a 
line of paper laces and ornaments for boxes and fancy 
work?” Answer.— Royal Lace Paper Company, Brook- 
lyn, New York; United States Lace Paper Works, 120 
Walker street, New York; Reliance Shelf Paper Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

GUMMING MACHINES (92).—“ Kindly supply us with 
the names of firms manufacturing machines for gumming 
paper.” Answer.— Charles Beck Paper Company, 609 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Henry C. 
Isaacs, 10-12 Bleecker street, New York. 

IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS (93).— “ Will you 
kindly furnish me with the names of firms doing imitation 
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typewriter work for the trade?” Answer.— Typeribbon 
Manufacturing Company, 114 Sherman street, Chicago; 
M. M. Rothschild, 96 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


RUBBER BLANKET (94) .—“ Will you please tell us where 
we can get a ‘rubber blanket’?” Answer.— The follow- 
ing firms can supply you: B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio; Joseph P. Devine, 314 Mooney & Brisbane 
building, Buffalo, New York; Hirsch & Kaiser, 17 Frank- 
fort street, New York. 


HALF-LENGTH TYPE (95).—‘“‘ Where can I purchase 
type one-half the length of standard type, in all other 
particulars the same as standard?” Answer.— The Mis- 
souri Brass Type Foundry Company, Howard and Twenty- 
second streets, St. Louis, Missouri, manufacture short type 
for bookbinders’ use in brass. 


ELECTROTYPES FOR AN ALMANAC (96).—“ We are in 
the market for a set of electrotypes for an almanac for 
1908. If you have anything in this line we would be glad 
to receive proofs and quotations. If you are not in a posi- 
tion to furnish these to us, can you refer us to any one 
who carries them in stock?” Answer.—Almanacs are 
made chiefly by patent medicine and fluid extract manu- 
facturers, and each one seemingly prepares his own for 
his specific uses. We do not know of any one who is in 
this business, or who carries plates in stock. 


THREE-COLOR PRINTING (97).— “ Will you please send 
me the names and addresses of some of the best printers 
of pictures (from photos) in colors?” Answer.— United 
States Colortype Company, 1633 Arapahoe street, Denver, 
Colorado; American Colortype Company, Majestic build- 
ing, Chicago; Electro-Tint Engraving Company, 1227 
Race street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Zeese-Wilkinson 
Company, New York. 


READY PRINT COVER-DESIGNS, Etc. (99).—‘“ Can you 
give us the addresses of firms printing cover-designs for 
Christmas editions, in colors, for a five-column newspaper? 
Also, the addresses of firms printing sections to be added to 
newspapers, the sections to be either comic or literary?” 
Answer.— We refer you to the following firms: Chicago 
Newspaper Union, 93 South Jefferson street; A. N. Kel- 
logg Newspaper Company, 71 West Adams street; West- 
ern Newspaper Union, 65 Plymouth Place, all of Chicago; 
and World Color Printing Company, 16 South Sixth street, 
St. Louis, Missouri; J. V. Sloane Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York; McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 44-60 
East Twenty-third street, New York. 


MACHINERY FOR CUTTING INDEx CarDs (100) .—“ Kindly 
give us the address of a firm manufacturing machinery for 
cutting index cards.” Answer.— The Latham Machinery 
Company, 8 Reade street, New York. 


VARNISHES FOR PRINTED MATTER OR Post Carbs (114). 
—“ Will you kindly inform us through your ‘ Question 
Box’ what kind of varnish is used for varnishing post 
ecards? Is it a special transparent kind or not? Does it 
take special machinery to apply it, and if so where can 
such machines be bought?” Answer.— The phenomenal 
development of the picture post-card business has brought 
about a large number of striking specialties by way of 
surface treatment, etc. Many very charming results are 
produced by highly glazing the surface of the cards, which 
may be done in a number of different ways, according as to 
whether the output is to be one of large number or in very 
limited editions. In the former case, machine methods 
must be employed, while in the latter many methods that 
would be entirely too expensive where large quantities are 
in question can be used very satisfactorily by hand-coating. 
But it is especially with the former class that these notes 
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have to deal. Machines suitable for this purpose are 
known as_ paraffin coating machines, made by the M. D. 
Knowlton Company of Rochester, New York. The varnish 
is made up as follows, according to the very explicit 
instructions given in Klimsch’s 1906 “ Year Book,” on 
pages 172 to 174 inclusive, by Ernst Heine: “20 parts 
gum mastic, 60 parts gum sandarac, 2 parts camphor, dis- 
solved in 1 litre (2.11 U. S. pints, or 42.2 U. S. ounces) of 
ninety-four per cent alcohol.” This will make a thick gum, 
which is then to be thinned as needed by further additions 
of alcohol. It is important to give a word of caution, for 
the “lac,” as it is called, must not be used near an open 
fire. Mr. Heine recommends that small shops will find it 
more convenient to buy the ready-made article, and he also 
states that it is important to use the varnish as thin as 
possible. If the applied varnish dries very quickly, with- 
out a high polish, it is an indication that the solution was 
made too thin, and if the surface dries with a milky white 
appearance, it must be taken as an indication that the 
workroom is too cold because of the matt surface produced 
on the varnish. If the “lac” is used too thick, then the 
coating will be uneven. If the varnish is to be used on 
rather porous paper, the paper must first have a coating 
of an uncolored size, so as to prevent the “lac” from 
being absorbed by the porosity of the paper. It is also 
necessary to guard against varnishing printed matter 
before it is entirely dry, as in such cases the polished sur- 
face will not be uniform. It is essential in some instances 
to run the varnish quite thin and apply a second coating. 
After the paper is coated, it is best to allow it to remain in 
a warm room from five to eight days so that the varnish 
will become thoroughly dry and hard. By way of addi- 
tional information, the gum mastic is known as the resin of 
Pistacia Lentiscus, occurring in small, rounded translucent 
grains or tears which soften when masticated, giving out a 
slightly bitter, aromatic taste. It is soluble in rectified 
spirit (alcohol) and oil of turpentine. Gum sandarac is a 
gum that exudes from Callitris quadrivalvis, one of the 
Cupressex, growing in Barbary, where it is called the Arar 
tree. It is a whitish yellow, brittle, inflammable resinous 
substance, with an acrid aromatic taste. 





THE SWEDISH PRINTING CALENDAR. 


The “ Boktryckeri Kalender,” a Swedish printing cal- 
endar published by Wald. Zachrisson, Goteborg, Sweden, 
furnishes an excellent idea of the prevailing ideas in the 
printing craft of that country — and, in fact, other coun- 
tries as well. The book deals with the early history of 
printing and the calligraphy which preceded it, many 
reproductions of early illuminated works being reproduced 
in colors. Half-tones of numerous handsome covers show 
the skill and art of the bookbinder; Japanese prints, 
Rembrandt etchings and reproductions of beautiful book 
pages furnish great interest to the lover of the beautiful 
products of the press. The chapter headings, tailpieces, 
etc., are of quaint geometric design and printed in several 
colors. Altogether it is an excellent exposition of the 
status of the allied arts in Sweden. 





HOW THINGS CHANGE. 


Here is a recent experience of the Lewiston (Me.) 
Evening Journal, told in three paragraphs: 

D. B. Carothers, the well-known railroad man, and a 
big official on the Baltimore and Ohio Road, is a frequent 
summer visitor here. Mr. Carothers was formerly Miss 
Leland of Lewiston.— Lewiston Journal. 

How things do change! — Boston Herald. 

Yes, we’ve changed proofreaders.— Lewiston Journal. 






































WALTER SCOTT. 

At his home in Plainfield, New Jersey, after a lingering 
illness, on Saturday evening, September 14, Walter Scott 
died, aged sixty-three years. Mr. Scott was born in Ayr, 
Scotland, May 22, 1844. 

He was educated at the Ayr Academy, and in 1869 
came to America. After spending some time visiting the 
different cities he settled in Chicago, and he immediately 





WALTER SCOTT. 


began the inventing and construction of printing and fold- 
ing machinery. While there he built and attached the first 
folding machine to a rotary newspaper printing machine 
and installed it in the pressroom of the Chicago Inter 
Ocean. 

He was the first press manufacturer to place printing- 
presses in parallel planes, one above the other, with the 
rolls of paper at one end of the machine and the folder at 
the other. ; 

Mr. Scott also invented the angle-bars which are used 
on large newspaper presses. 

He was also the first to construct fast-running, color- 
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printing machines for newspaper work, the first machines 
being installed in the Chicago Inter Ocean and the New 
York World. 

Mr. Scott also invented the all-size rotary web press, 
which cuts off any length of sheet. 

Walter Scott had been granted hundreds of patents and 
had many patents pending, embodying improvements in 
lithographing, printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and 
other machinery connected with the art of printing. 

His death is a great loss to the printing art, as he was 
admitted to be the brainiest man in the printing-machinery 
line, for the patents granted to him show the master mind 
he was. 

Mr. Scott was certainly a genius in his line. His great 
success was due not only to his inventive ability, but to the 
fact that he personally supervised every department of his 
great plant, which he built in 1884 on South avenue, Plain- 
field, where several hundred men are employed. 

For the past few years Mr. Scott had been carefully 
tutoring his two sons, David and Walter Scott, in all 
branches of printing-press manufacture, and during his 
late illness they have had the active management of affairs. 

The deceased leaves a widow, two sons and a daughter. 

The vast business will be carried on by the sons of Mr. 
Scott, on whom the mantle of their father’s greatness has 
fallen. They have shown that inventive genius is inher- 
ited, by the many patents obtained by them, covering 
several very important improvements in the printing 
industry. 

WILLIAM C. GAGE. 

On the morning of September 9 at his home in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, William C. Gage, ex-mayor of that city 
and founder and president of the Gage Printing Company, 
limited. 

William C. Gage was born in Pepperell, Massachusetts, 
January 10, 1842, and went to Battle Creek in 1867. He 





WILLIAM C. GAGE, 


was an expert printer and for several years was engaged 
in the office of the Review and Herald, organ of the Sev- 
enth Day Adventists, to which faith he belonged. In 1883 
he established the Gage Printing Company, and for years 
took personal management of the business, watching its 
certain and gradual development to present prosperous pro- 
portions. 

Mr. Gage served as mayor of Battle Creek in 1882, his 
administration being marked by a decidedly temperance 
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sentiment. He was an elder in the Seventh Day Adventist 
denomination and filled the pulpit on many occasions. He 
also served on the board of education for several years as 
its president, and also on the board of public works. 

The surviving members of the family are Mrs. Gage, to 
whom he was married in 1860, two sons, Fred W. Gage, 
head of the printing company of that name; Frank H. 
Gage of Mountain View, California, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Paul Roth and Mrs. L. C. Coulston of Battle Creek. 

FREDERICK G. MCNALLY. 


Announcement of the death of Frederick G. McNally, 
president of Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, which appeared 
in the October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, is supple- 
mented by the following additional facts from The Prairie 
Farmer, one of the company’s publications: 

“ For the second time in the space of three short years 
we are called upon to chronicle the death of the president 





FREDERICK G@. MCNALLY, 


of both Rand, McNally & Co. and The Prairie Farmer 
Publishing Company, Mr. Frederick G. McNally, who died 
Monday, September 16, 1907, after a short illness. His 
father, Andrew McNally, who, with W. H. Rand, founded 
the printing house of Rand, McNally & Co., died about 
three years ago. 

“Fred G. McNally was born in Chicago, December 
20, 1865. He attended the public schools of Chicago, later 
graduating from the Highland Military College, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. After completing his college course 
in 1884, Mr. McNally entered the general offices of Rand, 
McNally & Go., succeeding to the presidency on the death 
of his father in 1904. 

“A tireless worker, he applied himself to the mastery 
of the details of this great institution, to the detriment of 
his health. Under his management the business of the 
firm steadily increased and to meet its future demands Mr. 
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McNally was engaged in building a manufacturing plant 
in New York at the time of his death. 

“He was married in 1884 to Miss Lydia L. Wyles, of 
New Rochelle, New York, and of the union three sons 
were born —Andrew, Fred and Wyles. In addition, Mr. 
McNally left his mother, Mrs. Andrew McNally, and three 
sisters — Mrs. Helen Belford and Mrs. H. B. Clow, of 
Chicago, and Mrs. Walter Neff, of Altadena, California. 

“Mr. McNally had membership in the Union League 
Club, the Chicago Athletic Club, the New York Athletic 
Club, the Midday Club, the South Shore Country Club, the 
Germania Club and the Glenview Golf Club. He belonged 
to Waubansia Lodge, 160 of Masons, Oriental Consistory 
and Medinah Temple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He 
was also a member of the Episcopal Church. 

“Though a man of large interests, Mr. McNally was: 
one of the most approachable of the younger class of busi- 
ness men of Chicago. He was uniformly kind and cour- 
teous to all, which inspired many a less fortunate person 
to attain greater heights and cherish loftier ambitions. 

“Interment was in Graceland Cemetery, Wednesday, 
September 18, 1907. 

“Much as Mr. McNally is missed by his associates, his 
death will cause no friction or change in the firm with. 
which the name has been so long identified.” 





**THE HALF-TONE PROCESS.”’’ 


This work, by Julius Verfasser, has come to hand 
from the press of Iliffe & Sons, Limited, London. It is a 
348-page book with 4 by 6%-inch net size of pages, set in 
twelve-point. The bound volume complete is 1 by 5% by 
8% inches, covered in dark-blue unribbed cloth, and may 
be procured from The Inland Printer Company for $2; by 
mail postpaid, 15 cents extra. The contents are divided into: 
eighteen chapters, illustrated with 160 separate figures 
and numerous inserts on art plate paper of color and 400- 
line screen work are interspersed throughout the pages. 
Part I deals with “ The Studio, Fittings, Tools and Appli- 
ances,” in ten chapters, and Part II with “The Opera- 
tions,” in eight chapters. A clear idea can be formed of 
the wide scope of the book from the concise list of con-. 
tents, “ What Is Half-tone? The Screen; The Studio; 
The Darkroom; The Metal Printing Room; The Electric-: 
light Installation; The Etching Room; The Mounting; 
Proofing and the Materials Used” being divisions of Part 
I. Part II comprises, ‘“ The Photographic Operations; 
Making the Negative; Printing from the Negative; 
Etching the Plate; Finishing and Mounting; Proofing 
the Plates; The Three-color Half-tone Process and Prepa- 
ration of Originals.” The treatment throughout the book 
is of a pleasing narrative style, which in the main will be 
found advantageous. The presswork and some of the illus- 
trations could be very much improved and the attempt to 
give metric equivalents in each formula does not work out. 
as happily as it might, as, for instance, one is at a loss to: 
understand why 20 ounces of water should in one case- 
equal 500 cubic centimeters and in another 1,000 cubic 
centimeters. In another instance 10 ounces = 250 cc. 
and at another place 4 ounces = 250 cc. Again 2 ounces 
are shown to = 100 cc. and 1 ounce to = 30 cc. The con- 
fusion has no doubt arisen through attempting to even 
out the odd fractional amounts found in the exact equiva- 
lents. A more satisfactory basis is for the user to utilize 
graduates that have both the English and French measures 
marked thereon, or even separate graduates — one English 
and the other French — are more desirable in actual use. 
The presswork on the half-tones should have been done 
more carefully. Some fine examples of 400-line work are 
shown. These are produced by The Walker Engraving: 
Company of New York. 
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PRINTING A HALF-TONE ON ROUGH COVER- 
STOCK. 
BY S. J. KENNEDY. 

OME time ago the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER summoned me to make a cover-design 
for that publication, to print on rough cover- 
stock. He had taken a fancy to my Indian 

AS painting called the “ Indian Love Song” and 

< asked whether I could make him a cover from 
it. I thought the subject suitable for a cover, but doubted 
his ability to reproduce it in colors on rough paper, as the 
subject required delicate tones and shades and could not be 
handled in the flat, bold colors so commonly used on rough 
stocks. I must confess it was with a somewhat guilty feel- 
ing that I accepted the commission, but a cover on THE 

INLAND PRINTER is something not to be treated lightly by 




















THE INDIAN LOVE SONG. 
Reproduced from painting by S. J. Kennedy. 


a Chicago artist, so of course I “ pulled down the job” 
even at a slight risk to my reputation. 

Mr. McQuilkin was fully aware of the difficulties con- 
fronting us, but was determined to have something new 
and was willing to assume the responsibility incident to the 
experiment. We therefore visited the etching room and 
held a consultation with Mr. McRoy, the expert on matters 
of reproduction. Our object was to see if a thorough 
understanding between editor, artist, engraver and printer 
would be conducive to better work. We were attempting 
something unusual and knew that it would require our 
united efforts. 

We talked over the various methods of color reproduc- 
tion in vogue and concluded that none of them would suf- 
fice. The three-color process would not print on rough 
stock. The flat zine plates would not get our delicate tones, 
the tooled zincs would be sure to lose our drawing and 
artistic effect, and the common half-tone would not repro- 
duce our colors. 

Finally we agreed that a set of three very coarse half- 
tones skillfully etched and burnished might do, providing 
we could simplify our design sufficiently. It was therefore 
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with a full sense of the requirements that I set about paint- 


ing the design. There must be no small detail. Simplicity 
and contrast were of course necessities. I could use a 
wide range of colors and values owing to the combinations 
of the three colors. I saw at once that here was a chance 
for truthful artistic expression, and must say that it was 
with much enthusiasm that I began the job. It is so 
unusual, you know, that an editor wants just what an 
artist likes to make and is willing to pay him real money 
for it. That is one reason why so many covers look as 
though the editor himself had painted them. 

The painting itself did not make much of a hit in artis- 
tic circles, being too simple and contrasty for even the 
most eccentric of real artists. Most of them agreed with 
me, however, that it would be just the thing desired in this 
case. One must expect to lose some of the contrast and 
color in half-tone reproduction. I was much gratified to 
find that the editor understood this too, and therefore 
accepted my painting without corrections. 

The proofs were soon ready for my inspection and I 
must say that they were an agreeable surprise. Those on 
enameled stocks were hard and crude, being altogether too 
truthful to the original. The screen was much too notice- 
able. The rough gray stock, however, that we had planned 
to use gave a very artistic result. The rough texture 
softened the contrasts and lines and the cold-gray tint fur- 
nished an ideal atmospheric background for the warm, rich 
colors to be used. The result obtained by this combina- 
tion is most satisfying and artistic. The gray stock used 
on the present cover makes an interesting comparison with 
that used on the October cover. 

The warm orange color of the stock used in October 
kills the color contracts, making the whole scheme some- 
what monotonous. In fact it changes the subject from an 
evening to a sunset. 

It was Ye Editor’s own fault in running the orange 
stock against my wishes — simply another bit of bullhead- 
edness often displayed by editors. All the more appalling 
is the fact that he did it against his own judgment, for he 
confessed that he liked the gray better. As partial amends 
to my injured feelings he promised not only to publish this 
apology, but to run the same cover on the gray stock this 
month. 





MERELY A TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 


“We wish,” wrote the editor of the Tartown Trumpet, 
“to correct an error which crept into our issue of last 
week. In describing the unfortunate runaway accident on 
Main street we wrote: ‘ While waiting the arrival of the 
ambulance, Doctor Skinner, who was fortunately present, 
took the victim’s pulse.’ It was the printer who carelessly 
changed the ‘1’ in the last word to ‘r.2 We make this 
correction in justice to Doctor Skinner, whose fees are 
always moderate, and who never presents a bill in advance. 
Office over Jed Kimball’s drug store.” — Cleveland Leader. 





USING UNNECESSARY WORDS. 


Professor Lounsbury has a little quiet fun at the 
expense of our modern tendency to condense meaning in as 
few words as possible, in Harper’s Magazine, where he 
writes on “ Expletives and Non-Expletives.” If we were 
consistent in our omission of unnecessary words we should 
say, “Go you to Europe this summer?” instead of “ Do 
you go?” which is redundant. Professor Lounsbury writes 
also on the correct use of “hither” and “here,” and of 
the use of “from hence” instead of merely “hence,” and 
in this latter case he quotes very high authorities for the 
use of “from hence” — proving his constant contention 
that usage makes right where language is concerned. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 

GUSTAV ZEESE, president of the Zeese-Wilkinson Com- 
pany, New York, is in Europe studying the latest develop- 
ments of process color printing. 

THE Union Card & Paper Company announce their 
removal to spacious new quarters at 45 Beekman street, 
New York. Telephone, 45 Beekman. 

GOLDING MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts, announce, September 1, that henceforth they have 
discontinued the general retail printers’ supply business 
from the Philadelphia branch and will confine their efforts 
to the sale of Golding products. 

THE Imrie Printing Company, Limited, Toronto, Can- 
ada, announce their removal to more commodious premises 
at 70-72 York street. They are installing a large quantity 
of new type and machinery and under the new and ener- 
getic management this house promises to become one of the 
most notable in the progressive city of Toronto. 

THE C. W. Seaward Company, makers of Linotype 
parts and supplies, Boston, Massachusetts, have opened a 
New York office with the American Newspaper Supply 
Company, 12 Duane street, New York city, under the man- 
agement of Mr. George Palmer, identified for a number of 
years with the American Ink Company. 

THE Mergenthaler Company, Limited, manufacturers 
of the Monoline machine, and agents for the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York, 587 Beaudry street, Mon- 
treal, Canada, announce that the business formerly carried 
on under the name of The Canadian Composing Company, 
Limited, will hereafter be conducted under the name of 
The Mergenthaler Company, Limited. 

THE Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, who purchased the Wirt Electric Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, some months ago, announce that they 
have consolidated the Wirt business with that of their New 
York plant at Park avenue and 130th street, where the 
manufacture of Wirt apparatus will be continued. Infor- 
mation concerning Wirt apparatus may be obtained from 
any of their offices. 

THE Carnahan Printing Company, Steubenville, Ohio, 
announce that the name of their company has been changed 
to The H. C. Cook Company, printers and publishers, 
manufacturers of office supplies. No change has been 
made in the management of the company. Large new addi- 
tions to the building have recently been completed, together 
with the installation of much new machinery of the latest 
pattern, which will enable the company to handle their 
growing business with greater efficiency. For the con- 
venience of customers, the company has opened a commo- 
dious stationery department. 

THE Lithographische Kunst-Anstalt, Miinchen, litho- 
graphic printers, announce that, owing to the large 
increase in their American trade, they have established a 
branch office at 14-16 Church street, New York, under the 
management of Mr. Joe Wallach, president and treasurer 


of this company. They are prepared to fill all orders in the 
lithographic line, in post cards of every description, and 
guarantee the best of workmanship and prompt delivery. 
Editions of 3,000, 5,000 and 10,000, etc., per subject in 
autochrome post cards, are the specialty of this firm. 

THE Negro Printers’ Association of Greater New York, 
an organization composed of both employers and em- 
ployees, gave their first annual autumn assembly in Man- 
hattan Casino, the evening of October 10. The dancing 
was enjoyed by about five hundred to the music of the New 
Amsterdam Orchestra. While the function was entirely 
social a neat sum was realized from the sale of tickets, 
and this money will be used in upbuilding the Association, 
which now numbers about fifty members, but is capable of 
quite an increase as there are several hundred colored 
printers in Greater New York. Charles A. Hall is presi- 
dent of the Association, and headquarters are at 212 West 
Thirty-seventh street, New York city. 

THE cover-design of Profitable Advertising for October 
is a fine specimen of the modeler’s art. The judicious 
coloration and the striking quality of the design give the 
work an unusual charm. It is the work of Mr. John 
Paulding, whose covers in this medium for THE INLAND 
PRINTER will be remembered. Mr. Paulding is now asso- 
ciated with the Lammers Shilling Company, Heyworth 
building, Chicago, and as this firm has a well-deserved 
reputation for fine artistic judgment and a thorough and 
comprehensive knowledge of the technic of platemaking, 
the excellence of their product is a foregone conclusion, 
for the conditions approach the ideal. The reproduction 
herewith only reflects the character of the finished work. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 











ROSENTHAL ROLLER ADJUSTER. 

One of those handy little devices which one wonders 
were not thought of before is the roller adjuster for 
presses of the Universal type, invented and for sale by 
Herman Rosenthal, 168 to 170 South Clinton street, Chi- 





ROSENTHAL ROLLER ADJUSTER. 


cago. The simple movement of a lever raises all the form 
rollers clear of the supply-cylinder at one time for con- 
venience in washing up, or enabling a spoiled sheet to be 
taken off from rollers without stopping the press—a 
great saving in time. The device does not interfere with 
the vibrator or trip, is very simple, can not get out of 
order, and can be attached in an hour by any machinist. 
The illustration herewith shows it attached to press and 
the method of operation. 


FREE TYPE—A NOVEL ADVERTISING SCHEME. 


Advertising managers will tell you that there is nothing 
new under the sun in advertising methods. Perhaps this 
is true, generally speaking, but the fact that there are new 
ways of application is brought out in this month’s adver- 
tisement of the Thompson Type Machine Company, on 
page 280. Certainly their method is unique in the printing 
field. It will be remembered that this company manufac- 
tures a typecasting machine adapted to be installed in 
printing-offices to enable the printer to cast his own type. 
In order to demonstrate that this machine makes perfect 
type they have set this month’s ad. in Jenson, every letter 
of which (with certain exceptions) was cast by the Thomp- 
son Typecaster. These exceptions are four lines of type 
which, for the purposes of the advertiser, were set in type 
purchased from the regular typefounders. The adver- 
tiser’s position is that the type made by the Thompson 
Typecaster is as perfect as the regular founder’s product 
and can not be distinguished therefrom. They offer to 
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give, free of charge, a font of Jenson type to any and 
every printer who has an established printing-office who 
can pick out the lines which were set in foundry type. 
This should be the opportunity of those who decry the 
product of sorts-casting machines to prove their assertions. 
Read the ad. on page 280, number the lines from top to 
bottom, and write to The Thompson Type Machine Com- 
pany, 130 Sherman street, Chicago, the line numbers which 
you think were set in foundry type. All such letters will 
be referred to the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, who will 
notify the winners in accordance with a marked copy of 
the ad. which is now in his possession. The offer is good 
until December 1. 





AMERICAN MULTIPLEX PUNCH. 

The new design of American Multiplex Punch just fin- 
ished by A. F. Wanner & Co. will be of interest to our 
readers. This machine, we understand, is the result of 
a great many years’ study of the requirements in punch- 
ing machines. It is simple, accurate and strong. The 
illustration will show the superior construction for which 
A. F. Wanner & Co. claim so much. 

It will be noted that the bearings of the head on the 
upright supports are extra large; in fact, more so than 
on anything heretofore attempted. The individual punch 
members, which are made each in one piece, are so placed 





AMERICAN MULTIPLEX PUNCH. 


in the machine that any one of them can be removed 
without interfering with the other members which may 
be set at the time. 

The operator, in removing a punch head from the 
machine, needs only to loosen it and pull it straight out. 
This is quite an advantage and will be appreciated by 
every one who has ever used a punching machine. The 
simplicity, rigidity and superior design will interest 
printers everywhere. 





NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO. 

The National Perforating Machine Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, has just issued a handsome catalogue illus- 
trating and describing the National Perforating Machine. 
Several pages of letters from users testify to the satisfac- 
tion the machine is giving. The “ national” idea has been 
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consistently carried out in the decorative features of the 
book, the running titles being embellished with cuts of the 
national shield and the dome of the Capitol at Washington, 
and the reading pages having half-tones in tint of scenes 
closely identified with the history of this country, such as 
Mount Vernon, the Washington Monument, etc. The 
designing, engraving and printing are by the Republican 
Publishing Company, Hamilton, Ohio, and fully sustain the 
reputation they have for fine printing. The front cover is 
shown as an insert in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





NEW PLATEN PRESS JOGGER. 


At last there’s a jogger for platen presses. The new 
device hails from Indianapolis, being the invention of W. 
W. Britan, of the Ihrie Manufacturing Company. 

It is made to fit any platen press, and is strikingly sim- 
ple in construction and operation. There are no parts to 
get out of order, and the jogging mechanism is so built 
that it is instantly detachable, so that delivery board is 
left flat for printing on which jogging is not necessary. 

The “ Gordon Jogger ” has been on the market for only 
about two months. The manufacturers say it is already 
in use in all portions of the country. 





REGISTER-BLOCK DEVICES OF THE WARNOCK- 
TOWNER COMPANY. 


Solidity of impression and accurate and quickly adjust- 
able register are among the first requisites in modern 
printing where long runs on fine half-tones tax the genius 
of the pressman to get results. To meet these problems 
satisfactorily the Warnock-Towner Company, 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, have perfected devices that have been 
subjected to the most severe tests and insure to the printer 
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which is passed through the center of the jaw until it 
engages the working part of the hook and by turning the 
key until the jaw of the hook moves the desired distance 
there is formed a positive lock which will not slip during 
the longest run. 

The hook is automatically locked in the groove by a 
double loop spring passed around each end; the upper 


Warnock Register Hook, showing Ad- 
justable Anti-friction Lock. 


Warnock Register Hook, showing the 
Anti-friction Lock. 


portion of the spring expands and engages the lips of the 
groove in the block, preventing any possible chance of the 
hook accidentally coming out. The new diagonal block 
possesses other attractive features, such as the automatic 
interlocking of each section with any other, guaranteeing 
a positive alignment of the grooves and perfect mesh of 
the racks for the hooks to travel on from one section to 
another, regardless of how much a chase may be sprung; 
it also prevents any one or more of the sections working 
up in long runs. 

The units are made in 4 by 4 inch sections, so that the 
forms of any size can be quickly made up, the hooks 
dropped into position and the plates registered in much 
less time than any other system. Fillers of different 
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Warnock Diagonal Register Block with Diagonal Heok and Sectional 
Interlocking Principle. 


the satisfaction that comes from a job made ready and 
made rcady to the end of the run. The following descrip- 
tion and illustration of some of the devices of the Warnock- 
Towner Company will be interesting to printers who appre- 
ciate the fact that the truest economy is found in apply- 
ing the necessary essentials for good work, rather than in 
“fudging ” over the difficulties that come from defective 
and unscientific substitutes for the “real thing.” The 
diagonal block in connection with the adjustable positive 
register hook is something that has never heretofore been 
practically worked out. The two are combined by the 
Warnock-Towner Company, making it possible for a base 
to be locked in a chase and the hooks dropped in at any 
position and moved along the slot until they engage the 
edges of the plate, there being no limit to the distance the 
hooks can travel. The hook is operated by a special key 


lengths, put up in fonts, have also been provided, so that 
when the hooks are in position the plates are removed and 
the fillers dropped into the slots, thereby making a flat 
surface for the plates to rest on. 

For close-fitting and fine marginal work the Warnock- 
Towner Company have devised a plan which does away 
with the ordinary bevel on plates, substituting therefor 
an undercut bevel which permits plates being brought 
within slightly less than three-sixteenths of an inch. The 
value of this method needs only to be mentioned to be 
appreciated by printers. 

The growing business of the Warnock-Towner Company 
has made a reorganization necessary, and this was speedily 
arranged on the showing the company has made. Mr. 
C. A. Birney is now president of the company, and W. A. 
Warnock, secretary and treasurer. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a price 
of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 cents, 
for the “ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words or less, 
each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other headings. 
Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to insure in- 
sertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received in Chi- 
cago later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 





BOOKS ON ADVERTISING — Separate volumes on ‘‘ General Advertising,” 

“Mail-order Advertising,” ‘‘ Retail Advertising,’? ‘‘Advertising Typog- 
raphy,” ‘‘ Rates, Mediums, ete.’”? Write for list P—jit’s free. A. S. 
CARNELL, 150 Nassau st., New York. 





COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office. without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown; 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing 
and illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the begin- 
ner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor of The 
Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 
pages, cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMP: ANY, Chicago. 





INLAND PRINTER BACK NUMBERS WANTED — November, 1883; July 

and September, 1884; January, 1886; October and December, 1894; 
August and September, 1897. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120- 
130 Sherman st., Chicago. 





INLAND PRINTER COVE nt of 40 of various dates from 

January, 1908, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are 
the original covers of the magazine and should prove interesting and valu- 
able to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 
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FOR SALE —An established pubtication, situated in the largest city in the 

great southwest; no ‘‘ down-and-out”’ proposition, but one making 
money; has splendid advertising clientele, large subscription list, and bona 
fide; owners have other business demanding attention; books open for 
inspection — have nothing to conceal or to give away; oldest publication of 
its kind in southwest; is making good money, and if you are from Missouri 
we can show you; is for sale—not to give away. Address ‘* TEXAS,” 
P. O. Box 800, Dallas, Texas. 





FOR SALE — Half interest in well-equipped central Kansas county seat 
Republican newspaper; good business; will sell for $2,250, with $1,500 
eash. E 605. 


FOR SALE — Half interest in well-established (25 years) good paying Ger- 

man-American newspaper, book and job printing-plant in eastern city of 
75,000; good advertising and jobwork patronage; only plant of its kind 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. Apply to HUGO E. 
DICK, Box 612, Lawrence, Mass. 











FOR SALE — Job printing-office fully equipped and ‘doing a business of 
about $30,000 per year gross, located in a city of 45,000; can be had 
at a bargain; if interested and want full particulars address E 625. 


FOR SALE — Job printing-office; inventory $2,000; sell for $1,000, or half 
interest for $500. F. R. GANSCHOW, Saginaw, Mich. 











FOR SALE — Job printing-plant doing good business in city of 30,000, with 

cylinder and 4 jobbers, 30-inch cutter, ete.; reason for selling and full 
dese ~ i given by letter; look into this if you want to buy good business. 
S 592 





FOR SALE mr job office in northeastern Iowa; business $4,000 
yearly; cash buys it; worth investigating. E 637. 








FOR SALE — The largest and best- -equipped printing and bookbinding plant 

in a city of 25,000 population, having the largest jobbing trade in this 
section; equipped for railroad, book and tobacco work; the plant is in fine 
shape and paying good percentage; owner having bought plant with the 
expectation that one of his sons, then a lad, would take to it; any one 
desiring to investigate the plant and books, they are open; such an oppor- 
tunity does not come often in one’s life to step right into an established 
business and wide territory to draw from. Write or apply to J. McS. 
Buchanan, 111 Sycamore st., Petersburg, Va. 





FOR SALE — Two printing-offices in thriving towns in Saskatchewan; will 

be sold either together or separately; annual turnover about $3,500 and 
$4,000 respectively ; no competition and the towns are the natural centers of 
rich agricultural districts ; plants valued at $2,100 and $2,400 respectively ; 
will sell for $2,500 and $2,800 cash; two together $5,100; if terms are 
desired write Box B, Rouleau, Sask. 





PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its 

name indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most 
practical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by Wm. J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work on 
the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions, full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shep- 

ard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the deli- 
cate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern rubaiyat, and 
there are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent 
critics; as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, 
the text is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half- 
tones from original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9% inches, 
art vellum cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50;  edi- 
tion de luxe, red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 
76 pages bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete 
in every way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and 
exhaustive index, 50 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





A FLOURISHING WEEKLY NEWSPAPER and steam printing-plant, well 

equipped, including building, established 15 years, 13 years under pres- 
ent management, is offered at a big sacrifice for spot cash; owner retiring 
from active business; is located at prettiest seashore resort in America ; 
120 trains daily ; this is an exceptionally fine opening for a printer- -editor 
with about $2,000. E 506. 





FINE OPPORTUNITY — Four Linotype-machine plant doing good business, 
running day and night, California city of 250,000, good profits; reason 
— wish to retire; price on application. E 5 19. 





FOR SALE —A good paying photoengraving plant in manufacturing city ; 
sound and profitable business; write at once. E 641. 


FOR SALE — $4,000 will buy a well-equipped printing-plant, now doing a 
paying business in an eastern city of 100,000 population; other inter- 
ests reason for selling. E 639. 





WELL-ESTABLISHED, paying, exclusive newspaper and printing-plant in 
city of 4,000 population, in celebrated valley of Virginia, must be sold 
for private reasons. E 611. 





Publishing. 


SELLING PRINTING in specialized publication form is profitable; better 
get acquainted. EMERSON P. HARRIS, Periodical Businesses, 253 
Broadway, New York. 











COST ACCOUNTING. 


COSTS! DO YOU KNOW YOURS? Expert cost accounting systems for 

printers, giving per hour costs of every class of labor and equipment 
entering into the cost of production, down to the smallest details; spe- 
cially arranged for each individual plant, from the largest to smallest; pro- 
tect yourself against further losses; charges very moderate. For particu- 
lars address A. M. WAGNER, Norfolk, Virginia. 











FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 








INK MANUFACTURING PLANT. 


FOR SALE — One 3-roller mill for steam or water connections, 3-roller mill 

for regular job inks, 2-roller mill for news inks, core mill for poster 
inks, 2 mixers for job and news inks respectively, 100-gallon steam boiler 
for news and book varnishes; stock, utensils, and materials — inventory, 
$4,500; formulas for news, book and job inks, all colors, varnishes, bind- 
ers’ cement, roller composition, Elastine, office paste and edging fluid; the 
formulas alone are worth our complete selling price — they are the perfec- 
tion of over 13 years’ experience; the price complete is $4,500, and it is 
an exceptional bargain. GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 





FOR SALE — Lanston Monotype mechanical keyboard; Chandler & Price 
12 by 18 Gordon press with Kramer Web attachment; both good as new ; 
used but little. E 640. 











MONOTYPE FOR SALE — Complete equipment, first-class shape, with job 

casting attachment; caster, keyboard, air compressor, pump, etc., mat- 
rices 6-point to 12-point modern, and 6-point to 36-point De Vinne con- 
densed, molds and equipment for low quads and spaces — for 14, 18, 22, 24, 
30, 36-point, with some 6-point and 12-point borders, very cheap; f. 0. b. 
Pacific coast. TYPESETTING MACHINERY CO., 1241-1243 State st., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Strvl Bir 


Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 












Knife Grinder 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold. 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





FOR SALE — One 14 by 22 Gally Universal press; one 12 by 18 and one 

10 by 15 Chandler & Price Gordon press; one 10 by 15 and one 9 by 
13 Challenge Gordon press, complete with all necessary equipment and elec- 
trie motors; one No. 1 32 by 44 Dexter folder without parallel attach- 
ments; one No. 1 Monitor stitcher; one No. 1 Monitor multiplex punch; 
one 45-inch Sheridan cutter; all this machinery is in perfect order and con- 
dition, having been used only a short time; in addition to this we have a 
large quantity of type of various styles, imposing-stones, cases and other 
accessories necessary for a complete printing-plant, also a large stock of ink 
and paper; will sell either the whole or any part, at a low price for cash. 
For further particulars address E 609. 





FOR SALE — One Compositype casting machine, or automatic typecaster, in 
good condition; 100 fonts matrices, also in good condition. TEXAS 
TYPE FOUNDRY CO., San Antonio, Tex. 





FOR SALE — One Gordon press, list $185; 25 fonts of job type; 1 100-lb. 

font of Century 8-point body type; 1 Yankee job case; stone, furniture, 
and other printing accessories; sold new for $300; we will close this out 
for $125; we also have a No. 2 King & Co. embossing press which we will 
sell at $45. Z. T. BRIGGS & CO., 1108 McGee st., Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE — One No. 5 Fuchs & Lang bronzing machine in good condition, 


2 years old, but replaced by larger one; takes sheet about 26 by 38; 
rollers in first- 


$350 on our floor; 1 stop-cylinder Cottrell, rear delivery, 
bed 34 by 48, 6 form rollers, table and cylinder distribu- 


FOLDING PAPER BOX 


class condition, 


tion; floor space 8 by 17 feet; $250 on our floor. 


CO., Main and Sample sts., South Bend. 





FOR S SALE — Two ol style Hoe drum otindens, bets 17 by 22 and 22 by 
28; been overhauled and in good condition, with new gripper devices; 

suitable for small plants; will sell cheap to make room for new machinery. 

Address THE LAWRENCE PRESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 

FOR SALE — Three Miehle presses, 3 Dexter folder-feeders, 1 Brown double- 
sixteen drop-roller folder, 1 Dexter combination folder, 1 Chambers point 

folder, 1 Anderson bundling press; every machine guaranteed in perfect 

working order. E 627. 





FOR SALE — 14 by 20 Sheridan toggle embossing press for gold-leaf work ; 
price reasonable. E 570. 





INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various dates from 

January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are 
the original covers of the magazine and should prove interesting and valu- 
able to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 


PANY, Chicago. 





TWO CURVED ROUTERS, one bending machine, for Harris press; bargain. 


For particulars address E 302. 





Hickok 36-inch faint-line ruling machines with and without layboy. 

1 Sanborn No. 5 2-rod lever embossing press. 

each styles A, C and No. 7 Perfection wire stitcher. 

No. 2% Latham wire stitcher. 

No. 4 Boston wire stitcher. 

White combination foot and steam power paging and numbering machine. 

Champion foot-power paging and numbering machine. 

each foot and steam power 28-inch Rosback perforator. 
All machines guaranteed in good working order. Write GANE BROS. & 
CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





36 by 51 Hoe stop-cylinder, No. 3 Monitor stitcher, 8 horse-power gasoline 
engine. Address INDIANA PAPER & BAG CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 
Printer Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. Situations were secured during the past month for 
the following: Job printers, 4; Monotype operator, 1; Linotype oper- 
ators, 3; operator-machinist, 1; foremen, 8; all-around men, 3; stock 
cutter, 1; bookbinder, 1; solicitor, 1; estimator, 1; ad.-man, 1; com- 
positors, 7; steel-die engraver, 1; pressmen, 4; proofreader, 1; manager, 
1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on list until situation is secured ; 
blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Artists. 





WANTED — Head for art department; engraving and printing-house in 

Middle West wants artist with some executive and selling ability; must 
have originality, also sufficient technical knowledge of process engraving to 
handle colorwork, ete. E 622. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Bookbinders. 


WANTED —A first-class man to take entire charge of a bindery doing a mis- 

cellaneous pamphlet and cloth-book trade in New York city; must be a 
good executive and practical in all branches. Address, giving references and 
salary expected, E 631. 








WANTED —A good, reliable, job ruler, acquainted with loose-leaf work; 
must be sober, accurate and speedy; good wages, steady work, out-of- 
town location. Address, giving references, E 624. 





must be A-1 man, 


WANTED — Bindery foreman by house in Southwest ; 
E 259. 


capable of handling all classes of high-grade work in bindery. 





WANTED — Bookbinder who can rule, forward, finish and take charge of 
small bindery; must be sober, reliable, good workman, married pre- 

ferred; permanent, pleasant situation at good wages in city of 17,000. 

Address MOORE BROTHERS, Pittsburg, Kansas, stating qualifications. 





Compositors. 





PRINTER WANTED — One who has had 4 or 5 years’ experience in country 
_ printing-offices on jobwork and desires an opportunity to become familiar 
ee in modern offices; good salary and permanent position. 





WANTED — Beginners who would learn printing trade and learn it right, to 
enter SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis. 
Best instruction, fine equipment, easy terms. Particulars on application. 


E 600. 





WANTED to go South; good compositor; steady work, good wages. 





Engravers. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS in all branches should apply to E. P. E. A. for good 
positions; best wages, steady jobs, open shops. EMPLOYING PHOTO- 
ENGR AVERS’ ASSOCIATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED —An expert half-tone etcher; also a half-tone photographer; 
steady work. SPRINGFIELD ENGRAVING CO., Springfield, Ohio. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 


MISSIONARY PRINTER, earnest Christian man, understanding presswork 

and general printing, wanted as assistant superintendent with student 
workers; pleasant location and associates with great opportunity to do 
good. Address SECRETARY OF BEREA COLLEGE, Berea, Ky. 








PRINTER WANTED —A competent non-union working foreman; must 

understand job composition and imposition, know how to handle men and 
get out work of high grade with economy; 9-hour shop, splendid equip- 
ment; permanent and desirable position for clean, reliable, experienced 
man who can deliver the goods. FRED L. KIMBALL CO., Waterloo, Iowa. 





WANTED — Bright young printer under 30, capable of taking charge and 

producing results; must be Al on job and ad. composition and be thor- 
oughly familiar with make-up, stock cutting, ete.; must also be able to do 
first-class half-tone presswork on pony 2-revolution and Gordons; will pay 
good wages. E 603. 





WANTED — Young man with practical knowledge of printing and estimat- 
ing to assist manager of long-established printing and stationery busi- 
ness in progressive southern city. E 619. 





Operators and Machinists. 





WANTED — Machinist-operators may learn the Linotype in 8 weeks at 

SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis; 
now is the time, for the demand for operators grows heavier every day; 
instruction given women. Write for full information. 





Pressmen. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN — One who understands Dexter feeding machines; 
non-union office. E 72. 





JOB PRESSMAN — One capable of taking charge of pressroom; non-union 


office. E 597. 


WANTED — Cylinder pressman experienced on: high-grade, illustrated cata- 
logue printing in black and colors; first-class wages paid; open shop 
and 54 hours. THE MAQUA CO., Schenectady, N. Y 








WANTED — Pressmen turned into specialists by high-grade instruction in 

make-ready and colorwork; we can show you how to increase your abil- 
ity and how to earn more money. SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Tech- 
nical Institute, Indianapolis. 


WANTED — Several good, non-union cylinder pressmen and feeders for 
steady positions. MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING CO., Milwaukee. 








WANTED — Two or 3 job pressmen in a Philadelphia office; first-class men 
only need answer; permanent; $15 weekly to start. Address, with full 
particulars, E 604 





Sa) and Solicit Se 








INK SALESMAN who can furnish very best references. E 370. 





LITHO AND PRINTING-INK SALESMAN with established trade; will pay 


highest consistent salary; references necessary. E 354. 





Hard as stone. 


DO YOU DO 
EMBOSSING? 








Ready for use in two minutes after 
making counter-die. Softens quickly by gas flame, 
hot water or torch. Remeltable—can be used over 
and over again. $1.00 PER PACKAGE, con- 
taining full instructions and hints on Embossing 
(over 2,000 words), and you do not have to buy a book 
on Embossing. Sold by All Supply Houses or by 
A. W. MICHENER, Mfr., 178 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


MICHENER’S 
EMBOSSING 
COMPOSITION 

















hihi eg 
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HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





PAPER SALESMAN who can furnish very best references; none other need 
apply; salary and percentage. E 544. 





WANTED — Experienced lithograph salesman for city, also to travel in Cali- 
fornia; young man who thoroughly understands commercial work. 
Address E 615, stating age, experience, references and salary expected. 


WANTED — High-class, experienced salesmen with established trade and 

knowledge of lithographic and printing machinery buyers; road and 
technical training essential. Apply to E. E. BARNEY, 26 Cortlandt st., 
New York city. 





Miscellaneous. 





WANTED — Man experienced in paper-stock cutting; up-to- age pe 
used; open shop, 54 hours. THE M! AQUA CcO., Sc henectady, 








WANTED — Young man capable of making accurate estimates on job perey 
ing; one having a good knowledge of business forms preferred; answer 
stating age, experience and salary expected. E 614. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 
Employment Exchfinge has lists of available employees for all depart- 

ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 

addressed envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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PRESSMAN AND FOREMAN; up-to-date on catalogue, half-tone and color 
work; capable of handling large work and pressroom. E 238. 





PRESSMAN of ability, strictly temperate, practical in all high-grade half- 
tone and color work, can handle anything that comes in a first-class press- 
room; 10 years foreman. E 633. 





WANTED —A position by a first-class platen and cylinder pressman. WAL- 
TER CAVELL, 282 Mills st., Poughkeepsie, N. 





Salesmen and Solicitors. 





SALESMAN, experienced, successful on catalogues, engraving, lithographing, 
die stamping, blank books; employed, will change. E 78. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





SUPERINTENDENT — Experienced, conic 7 namie will change; for 
my employer’s interests all the time. E 64 





Miscellaneous. 





A FIRST-CLASS, ALL-AROUND MAN desires position as working foreman 
in medium-size shop, turning out a good grade of work; open shop; 

South or East preferred. E 596. 

EXPERIENCED TECHNICAL AND OFFICE MAN, assistant manager, super- 
intendent, up-to-date, will locate; 4 languages; bookkeeping, etc.; fine 

references. E 626. 





OPERATOR, steel-die stamper, young married man, desires position to take 


full charge of power presses only; not an experimenter, but thoroughly 
experienced, up-to-date in all branches of power-press work; can furnish Al 
references as to ability; looking for contract; any make of machines. 
E 636. 





PAPER CUTTER AND STOCKMAN; experience above the general average, 

familiar with all paper sizes and qualities, pamphlet binding, etc. ; com- 
petent to handle shipping or any other detail work in connection with the 
above; good executive ability and references. E 423. 








Artists. 





STRICTLY Al ARTIST, desirous of making a change from his present posi- 

tion, is looking for an opportunity to correspond with a reliable concern 
in regard to a steady position; pen, wash, and water-color drawings, letter- 
ing as well as book decorations is desired. E 635 





Compositors. 





JOB COMPOSITOR -— Young married man seeks position in down-to-date 
printery in Philadelphia; experienced, ambitious; advancement. E 632. 





Engravers. 





PHOTO-RETOUCHER, first-class, all-around man, specialty machinery, thor- 
oughly competent and capable of taking charge, desires change of posi- 
tion; long experience with some of best firms. E 190. 





SITUATION WANTED by all-around photoengraver; young man, expe- 
rienced, employed at present ; prefer newspaper. E 644. 





W ANTED — Position as manager or foreman in photoengraving plant; over 
15 years’ experience in different branches, including colorwork. E 217 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





BOARD OF TRADE MANAGER — Successful board of trade manager, 5 
years’ experience, wishes change of location. E 379 





FOREMAN composing-room, competent to take entire charge of plant, would 
make change; handle any grade work. E 594. 





FOREMAN COMPOSING-ROOM — Experienced, with executive ability, han- 
dling high- -grade work; non-union; steady, temperate, married. E 180. 





SUPE RINTENDENT, at present engaged, would like to open correspondence 
with up-to-date firm; references. E 593. 





SU PERINTENDEN ‘YT OR ASSISTANT MANAGER, of finest experience, em- 
ployed, will change; knows how; go anywhere. E 64. 





WANTED — Foremanship of composing-rocm in modern plant by thoroughly 
experienced, reliable man, with executive ability. E 409. 





WANTED — Position as foreman or superintendent by a capable, energetic, 

up-to- date, practical printer of 38 desiring change; long and successful 
experience in above positions; good executive ability; first-class refer- 
ences. E 638. 





Operators and Machinists. 





LADY PRINTER, union, highest references, handles all job or ad. composi- 
tion, desires position with opportunity to learn Linotype. E 628. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires change; machinist or ma- 

chinist-operator; any-size plant; produce very best results in either 
capacity; afternoon news or job; 12 years’ experience; union; West. 
E 630. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires change; 5,000 to 8,000 an 
hour; experienced machinist ; California or Southwest preferred; married, 
sober, union. L. H. V., 236 W. 14th st., New York city. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR, capable taking charge of battery of 4 to 8 
machines; positively first-class man; Middle West preferred. E 598. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR, union, sober, swift, accurate, reliable, desires 
situation; handle all classes of work. 851 N. Ottawa ave., Dixon, Ill. 





SITUATION WANTED as an apprentice Linotype operator by a young boy 
big acquainted with the mechanism of the machine. S. KURYLA, Bur- 
lette, N. ¥. 





Pressmen. 





CRACK PLATEN PRESSMAN desires change in position; first-class, sober 
and steady, references; West or Middle West preferred. E 416. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching proc- 

ess; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly made 
by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all material 
costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens for stamp. 
THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 





HOW TO GET THE COIN in a business of your own. Send for free copy- 
righted booklet. MANAGER, Box 461, Durango, Colo. 





“HOW TO PROMOTE A PRINTING BUSINESS ” —a book which tells: 

(1) How to raise money to extend your present business or for establish- 
ing a new business. (2) How I built up a profitable printing business by 
mail (in 4 months) extending through 4 States. (3) How to avoid some of 
the most common mistakes made by job printers. (4) How some little dif- 
ferences in methods make big differences in results. (5) How I raised 
$10,000 to use as working capital for a real-estate company of which I am 
president ; how $12,000 was raised for an automobile company of which I 
am vice- -president and treasurer; how I raised $15,000 for a clock-manufac- 
turing company of which I am vice-president; etc. (6) How you may 
apply the same methods to the raising of capital for_a newspaper, or job 
printing, or bookbinding, or most any other business. The price of my book 
is $1. Send a one-dollar bill (at my risk) or your personal check on your 
local bank, or a postoffice or express money order. This book contains 41 
pages “boiled down” and to the point. HOLLIS CORBIN, 938 Real Estate 


bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW TO START ANY KIND OF A MAIL-ORDER OR AGENCY BUSINESS 

WITHOUT CAPITAL — How I started with $2 and made thousands; 
more than one thousand suggestions, new, novel ideas and plans for spare- 
time work at your home or office, all contained in ‘‘ Corbin’s Business Book,” 
price $2 by prepaid mail; absolute satisfaction guaranteed; will return 
money if the book should not more than meet your expectations; most prac- 
tical book of its kind ever published; tells how you can at once start in 
business without capital regardless of age, location, experience, or present 
occupation; send $2 now and get your money back if you want it; or, 
write a postal for free circular; this little advertisement, if you respond 
now, may mean more to you than all the other advertisements you have seen 
during your lifetime. HOLLIS CORBIN, 938 Real Estate Trust bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various dates from 
January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are 
the original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valu- 
able to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 
INLAND PRINTER FREE FOR ONE YEAR — 300 subscriptions to be given 
to young student printers; if ambitious to study and become expert write 
for conditions of this free offer. THE SHELDON PRESS, Burlington, Vt. 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 by 
9 inches; 3 for 30c, 7 for 50c, 12 for 80c, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER ‘COMPANY, Chicago. 
125 Mergenthalers shipped monthly; 125 new situations every month; 
operators becoming scarcer; the Thaler Keyboard helps you get one of 
those situations; short hours, big pay; instruction book with each board ; 
price, $5; send for circular. TIT‘'ER KEYBOARD CO., 453 “O” st., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., or can L .rchased at any of the agencies of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


Printers and jotationers A PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


rofits large and demand increasing. 


RUBBER. ST AMPS Investigate. Complete outfits from 


rite for catalogue. 
PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 3 E. GERMAN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 



















































THE EVER- READY BORDER MACHINE 


A practical, re 
expensive device 
for making 
Wood Borders 
Block-o- Type 
Calendar 
Figures 

Tint- Blocks 
Etc. 


Pays for itself in 
a short time. 
Send for catalog. 


E. B. CALDWELL, Mfr., 3189 W. 98th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

















MSPATULA CUT CATALOGUE (th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 
and appropriate halt-tone and line cuts for ads., booklets, etc. Over 
00 pp., 944x124, 50c. (refunded on $2 order), REAUTY BOOK— 
“Full-page art pictures from photos of 60 of the most beautiful 
a] women in the world, 26c. Electros tor sale. Both 70c. Stamps taken. 
aaaiSPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Building. BOSTON, MASS. 

— forms and solid plate print- 


Auld’s Body 
Also warranted to make any 


printing ink take sberelr, Cys and firmly tohi zhly glazed papers. It makes 
= ink »pring on top of other inks. ——: - ial sample, postpaid, 25 cents. 
AULD’S INK GLOSS gives a pie glos nks. 

AULD’s POWERFUL TRAN ARENT BoDpy — dries in three hours, 

AULD’S PASTE DRYERS Pi t pick on coated 

AU eo Bs anager oe mete GOLD AND SILVE RIZE holds the bronze with- 
off, also makes ee Bronzes appear brighter. 

AULD'S OPENISHE ae i BODY V Saf. 

Samples, ‘postpaid, 25 cents. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HAMPTON AULD, 859 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE, Selling Agents - NEw York CITY 













Guaranteed to overcome mottled 
and blurry half-tones, ty pe forms, 

















fe LEARN - & 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING OR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Engravers Earn from #20 to 850 Per Week 


The Only College in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Endorsed by the International Association of 


Photo-Engravers and the Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 

Terms easy and living inexpensive. Graduates placed in good posi- 

tions, Write for catalogue, and specify the course in which you 

are interested. Address 

Illinois College of Pho phy, or peas Wabash Ave., 

Bissell College al Photo-Engraving, Effingham, IIL 
L. HM. BISSELL, President 

















| WHITFIELD’S 


7 
CARBON PAPER 


Has a sort of ‘‘Mustang”’ wear; outlasts and holds on longer than 
90% of competitive goods. Most printers stay with us once their 
customers get the habit of using good carbon paper. Strange to 
Say, our prices are no higher than competitors’. We'd like to have 


our samples and discount in your peg-hole for future reference. 
By this foresight we’ll get the order and save you delay. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 








The Universal Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
“* Stringing ’’ Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won't Break or Wear Out. 
Let us send sample and quote you prices. 
duccessors to WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


Universal Wire Loop Co, 75 SHELBY STREET 
DETROIT......MICHIGAN 





PHONE, M. 4813 








. can increase his income if he adds a 

Any Printer Rubber Stamp Outfit to his plant. 

Our ocmaanas for making Stamps are the best in the world. 
Write for Catalogue and get started at once. 

THE J. F.W. DORMAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BLOTTER § 3ee ree BRINTERS: BEST 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


A good Blotter every month, if striking in design and text, well printed and 
carefully distributed, will bring desirable business and lots of it to any printer. 
We have a series of color plates for printers’ blotters that are building business 
for those who use them. Only one shop in a town can get them. Write for 
samples and particulars. Chas. L. Stiles, Keith Theater Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 

R. Carleton Engraving Co., 


PRINTER Omaha, Neb., for the latest 


ert LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 
“‘When Papa Rode the Goat.”” Colored plates, 100 illustra- 
Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 











Write on your business letter-head to 








tions. 


IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 


I operate the largest plant in the world for the production of Circular Letters, and turn them 

out by the thousand or million in any style of typewriter type, furnishing 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS EXACTLY MATCHING. 

Send for samples and prices. You will wonder how it’s possible for me to produce such perfect 
work at so lowa price. To those cperating their own Multigraph departments I am prepared to 
furnish supplies at the following prices: 

Multigraph Ribbons 8 inches wide, black, blue, purple, green or red, per dozen . $15.00 
Process Ink, per pound . . « . + « « » 
Typewriter Ribbons exactly matching, per dozen 
Special prices to large users. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Circular Letter Specialist, 96 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Card Printe 
Lodge Printers 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
enatdbertisers 


= 4) EMBLEM CUTS 


CUPS TaN YATES BUREAU 2? DESIGN 
DESIGNS DX ote Se oh OT -F-V a) fo) Be) oe OS — Of Oy- 21 O Fe BO 


[Send Stamp for Booklet: Write on vour Business Stationery | 


Al] Booklet oe Window Cards 


Forty pages (9x12) of attractive and up-to-date Window Cards showing the 
effective use of panel-work and tint-blocks, reproduced from the originals 
(14x22) and printed on heavy India Tint Enamel. Cover on Green Royal 

elton. All in two colors and neatly bound. $1.00 the Copy. 


By H. RUSSELL THOMPSON 
With the Daily Herald, BOULDER, COLO. 











































Neat 
Compact 
Self- 


Contained 


The Finest 
Printing-press 
Control and Drive You Ever Saw 


ROTH BROS. & CO. 27 5:Slinten Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


























sz The Printer’s Best Friend 


for keeping absolute tab on the product of 
pressroom and bindery, is the 


DURANT COUNTER 


Ask your Dealer, or Simple, durable and absolutely reliable. 


Write for Catalogue. W. N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 








0 Shot of oh 
aL W.N.DURANT.CO: 
So cM ILWAUMEE.WiS Pe 






















We offer to close out 
a big lot of Half-tones, 
Three Colors, Cutouts, 
Hangers, etc., at prices 


to astonish you. What do you think of Half-tones 
at $8.00, and other goods in proportion? Write us. 


JAS. H. SHANE & CO., 106 Duane St., New York 


66 99 
R hin for the Trade 
ou ] We have put in a ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 


Gordon Press Motors 


Big perfected friction drive, variable speed, alternating and 
direct current Motors for Gordon and Universal Presses. Varia- 
tion 100 to 3,000 impressions per hour. Write for Booklet ‘‘A.’’ 


Guarantee Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 














Save 60 per cent to-day on 
Printing Machinery 


For immediate sale we offer the following secondhand machinery and 
material, all of which can be seen in operation in our Boston plant, in good 
working condition. The extensive improvements we are making necessitate 
this sacrifice. All big bargains. Terms to suit. Prices on application. 


E. & V. Bronzing Machine, 24% inches. | 4 Book Chases, 38x55ins., new, 2 crossbars. 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, rear fly, 24x29 ins. | 4 Book Chases, 44x60 ins., new, 2 cross 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, rear fly, 17x21 ins. bars. 

Hoe Drum Cylinder, rear fly, 29x42 ins. | 6 Chases, 17x22 ins., no bar. 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, rear fly, 29x42 ins. | 2 Chases, 20x26% ins., no bar. 
Hoe Stop Cylinder, rear fly, 32x47 ins. | 4 Chases, 16x21 ins., no bar. 














orrison Perfection Wire Stitcher. 4 Chases, 18x25 ins., no bar. 
Hickok Gas Back Moulding Machine. 1 Chase, 30x40% ins., no bar. 
Hickok Beveling Machine, with stand. 2 Chases, 29x42 ins., | cross bar. 





Hickok Standing Presses, 28 ins. 1 Chase, 27x41 ins., | cross bar. 
Hickok Hydraulic Press — cost $1,200, 1 Chase, 28x40 ins., 2 cross bars. 
will sell for $400, good as new (14x11). 1 Chase, 22x34 ins., 2 cross bars. 


GRIFFITH -STILLINGS PRESS, Boston, Mass. 


K 











“LINO” ‘ “MONO” 
“STEREO” “AUTO” 
“ELECTRO” ~ “COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 


We are manufacturers of the highest 
grades of Printers’ Alloys. 








“*Reg. in U. S. 


Merchant & Evans Co. sew vor 


Successor to MERCHANT & Co., Inc. — 
imor 
bs SMELTERS Chios 
€ REFINERS Kansas City 


Pat. Off.’’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. Denver 











IMPROVE THE QUALITY AND 
EFFICIENCY OF YOUR INK 


INKOLA WILL DO IT 


A Perfect Ink Reducing Compound, now being used by the best 
lithographing and printing establishments of the country. It saves 
you money and improves the quality of your printing. 

INKOLA mixed with any Lied of ink wil! impart a solid body, and 
as soon as this compound is added to the ink it becomes identified 
with it instantly—no waiting for mixture to become effective. 

Will make any color print solidly and with little ink on the rollers; 
every color will furnish solid printing — deep, sharp and distinct; it 
allows sharp impression; makes the ink short and lift easy; keeps the 
color very brilliant after being dry on paper. No color to which it has 
been added will wash. : 

Keeps the stone in good condition. Ink of every kind can be left 
on the rollers over night—it will not dry on rollers. 

We guarantee Inkola to do the work, or money refunded. 

Write us for price-list and full information. You should give ita 
trial. Let us make you a trial shipment. Write to-day. 


GLOBE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Pabst Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Don’t Buy Illustrations 


without investigating our work and prices. 





E have a beautifully designed booklet which 
we would be pleased to send you on request, 
which will convince you that our illustrations 
are right in every way. At the same time we send 
booklet we’ll write you a letter giving you prices on 
high-grade work that should get us your business. 


BUCHER ENGRAVING CO., CoLumsus, OnIo 

















A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 








HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, andtosave 

money on his paper 

purchases. No dollar could be aal | Prom 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 
the balance of 1907 and also a copy of our book, 
“*Helps to Profitable Paper Selling.” 


GhePAPER 
DEALER 























(L 


J 








Ghe PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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WINTER ROLLERS 


mm Tbe VAN BIBBERS ROLLE Rsc0 gan 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





| Post Cards 


. | 500 EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 























r 
We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN ¢ 
WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best {¢ 
formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 5 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. ) OM PRISING new and up-to-date 


‘ Christmas, Easter, Floral, Indian 
Birthday, Comics, Calendars, Menu 
and regular post cards, leaflets; also good 




















LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF OUR subjects for newspapers and magazines 
66 = illustrating (color blocks easily made, will 
ESSO ; furnish color idea free to any purchaser). 
Molding and Polishing Graphite 
Prices furnished gladly. Price per cut, $2.00; sizes are within 5} in. x 
THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 3} in. Small cuts, from 25 cents each upwards. 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURG 


A complete set of proofs sent upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cents in postage stamps, which 
will be deducted from any purchase or 


Solid Gold Matrix refunded if proofs are returned. 
Stick-pin 


Machinists and Operators who have pride in Get Ready for the FALL Business 


their calling are buying and wearing it. , - , 
Employers can make no more suitable or rs US ee 


pleasing present to their employees. 335 BROADWAY 
on reveit of  LHE INLAND PRINTER Co. * Lowent GAL New york city, nv. 


82.00 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 






























































Lettering for Printers and 
Desiqners 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


A comprehensive treatise on the art of lettering with many 
interesting modern examples, together with tables 
and measurements valuable to constructors 
of advertising matter 


Price One Dollar 


THE INLAND. PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 








e 
Gs. 
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THE COY 
COMBINATION ROTARY 


TWO COLORS, WEB FEED, SHEET DELIVERY, ALL-SIZE, 12x36 IMPRESSION. 


MOST FLEXIBLE PRESS ON EARTH. 
SIX OPERATIONS AT ONE TIME. 
A PERFECT SALES-BOOK MACHINE. 


IF YOU HAVE A LINE OF PRINTING REQUIRING MORE THAN 
ONE OPERATION, WHERE YOUR PROFITS ARE NOT ENOUGH 
WITH THE MACHINERY YOU NOW HAVE, WRITE US ABOUT 
IT. THE CHANCES ARE THAT THE COY CAN DO IT ALL AT 
ONCE. YOU KNOW WHAT THAT MEANS. 





Paper in the roll costs less and is more easily handled and stored than flat stock, and with less waste. 





Manufactured by 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


FISHER BUILDING | CHICAGO 











DEXTER 
FEEDING MACHINES 





The Dexter Automatic Printing-press Feeder. 


A pile of 12,000 to 15,000 sheets can be put into a Dexter 

Pile Feeder by the truck-loading system in five minutes. 

Thus the time required for loading is not a matter of 
serious consideration. 


A material increase in output guaranteed. 








cacao = DEXTER FOLDER CO. ua rnancuco 
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Dexter Folding Machines 





Dexter 3-fold Parallel Folder Dexter 3-fold Parallel Folder 


First fold through long way of sheet 


First fold through narrow way of sheet 





Dexter Pony Parallel Folder 





Makes two parallel folds 





oie & ie eae 


a 


Dexter Quadruple Magazine Folder Dexter Double-16 Folder 


Delivers quadruple 8’s and 16's, with edges cut open With parallel attachments 


WE MANUFACTURE THE GREATEST VARIETY AND THE BEST FOLDERS IN THE MARKET 








S A LE S&S A GENES 





Great Britain and Europe 
T.W.& C.B. Sueripan Co., London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, JoHN Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


MaIN OFFICE AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Southern Agents—J. H. ScHroeTer & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southwestern Agent—F. A. VENNEY, Dallas, Tex. 









































THE ANDERSON 
BUNDLING PRESS 


Saves Smashing, Saves Room, 
Saves Stock and. Saves Time. 


If you don’t know these things it’s because you missed 
two minutes’ very pleasant reading of a little booklet we 
send to interested parties. Better ask for it to-day; it 
explains this new bundling and smashing proposition. 








C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 
394-398 Clark Street | CHICAGO, ILL. 














EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 


If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 
Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 


from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each quarter 

dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00a week . . . . . . . ~. . Price, $2.00 
Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows amount for every quarter hour 

from one-quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight hours, calculated for each half 

dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00a week . . . . . =. =. =. +. Price, $3.00 








Either book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 





120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


The Inland Printer Company 116 NASSAU STREET - - - NEW YORE 





o ‘ , 1d a 
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“Tt’s all right”? 
“‘That’s worth the money”’ 


is what users say of 















For Universal and Colt’s Armory Presses. 


up or take a spoiled sheet off rollers. 


Rosenthal’s Roller Adjuster 


Pall lever and the rollers are free from the supply cylinder, ready to wash 


Easily put on. Sent on thirty days’ trial. Price, complete for press, $8.50. 
American Colortype Company, Chicago, have six presses equipped with this 


Adjuster. 
For Sale by HERMAN ROSENTHAL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
All Dealers. 168-170 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE REAL THING 
Burbank’s 


Embossing Composition 


-T“HIS composition was the first article of 
the kind placed on the market, over ten 
years ago, and is used by experienced em- 
bossers in preference to all others. See names 
of prominent concerns using it in descriptive 
booklet, sent free on application. 
Price, 75c. in 1-lb. cans. 











Sold hy all Dealers in Printers’ Supplies in U.S. and Canada, 


BURBANK ENGRAVING CO. 
591 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON, MASS. 

















view POST CARDS 


= Made in the United States 


We have just moved into our new factory and have installed 
our German machinery for the manufacture of 


HIGH-GRADE LOCAL-VIEW CARDS 


A | gone careful investigation in Europe as to the various proces- 
ses of making Colored View Cards has taught us to make cards as good 
as the very best imported cards made in Germany, for the same price 
and in less than half the time. We are in a position to quote special 
prices to users in large quantities, and guarantee prompt delivery and 
first-class work. 

The importing of view cards will be a thing of the past 
as soon as our samples are shown. 


ALFRED HOLZMAN CO. 
2815 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Catalogue A fully describes this 
new, continuous feed, automatic 
delivery model and our Pony 
Deckler. Also our line of Punch- 
ing, Crimping and Pebbling or 
Roughing Machines. Prices upon 
application. 


NoTE — See frontispiece of October number of 
The American Printer for sample of work done 
on Dunning Pebbling Machine. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND OWNERS 





DUNNING BROTHERS, INC. 


66 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


ANY PAPER BEFORE OR 

MSE DECKLED = 

ANY EDGE ' PRINTING 
BY 


THE DUNNING DECKLE-EDGING MACHINE 









































Be at the Head of your Class 








THERE IS WHERE THE € a= 
& 
n i 
ALWAYS IS 


The way to do this is to use Monitor Machinery. 


The way to do wire stitching properly is with a MONITOR WIRE 
STITCHER. No machine counts more for future work and 


present profits. 


The No. 1 Monitor which stitches from two sheets to seven-eighths 
of an inch in thickness is the popular and profitable machine. 

It uses wire Nos. 30, 28, 27, 26, 25—21 x 25 and 20x 25. The widest 
range in work and wire of any machine ever made. 


All attempts of other manufacturers have failed. 
The Monitor Wire Stitcher stands alone. 


Monitor Wire Stitchers made in all sizes, from one-fourth to two inch capacity. Send for descriptive catalogue, 


prices and terms. ““Made in Chicago”? by 
LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 
NEW YORK— 197-201 SOUTH CANAL STREET BOSTON— 

8 Reade Street CHICAGO, ILL. 220 Devonshire St. 


























The Hammer Paper Lift 


as it appears loaded for a day’s run attached to a 

Front Delivery Press, which, with a good feeder, 

will give you all your press is capable of running. 
No hard work; No worry; No complications; No 
waste of stock; No time lost by stops; No repair 
bill; No delays or breakdowns; Last but not least, 
no great investment. 

Price of The Hammer Paper Lifts is oe com- 

pared with a complicated automatic feeder. 

Write for prices, terms, etc. 


THE HAMMER PAPER LIFT CO. 
1283 Townsend Avenue DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Personal Letter 


will always be given attention, while the 
average circular goes unread into the 
waste-basket. 


Imitation Typewriter Letters 
are therefore in good demand, and a 
profitable branch of the printing busi- 
ness. Every printer should be equipped 
for this work. 


Our Typeribbon Process 
produces letters which can not be dis- 
tinguished from actual typewriter work, 
and are therefore sure to please your 
customers. The process is simple and 
every point is thoroughly covered by 
our instruction book. 


Write for particulars. 


The Typeribbon Mfg. Co. 


114-116 Sherman St. Chicago 











SPECIAL PROCESS INK for Imitation Typewritten Let- 
ters, with Ribbons exactly matching. 


CARBON PAPERS, all sizes, styles and colors. 
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Golding Jobber 
Pearl Press 
Official Press 


Golding Paper 
Cutter 


Pearl Paper 
Cutter 


Golding Rule 
Shapers 
Curvers and 
Miterers 


Little Giant 
Lead and 
Rule Cutters 





GOLDING MFG. CO. 








Boston Card 
Cutters 


Pearl and Non- 
pareil Lead 
Cutters 


Tablet Presses 


Standard Job 
and News 
and Boston 
Composing 
Sticks 


Safety Valve 
Benzine 
Cans, etc. 





General Office and Works 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 





BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


SALESROOMS 





Champlin Type & Machinery Co.— CHICAGO, ILL. 











Megill’s Patent 
Automatic Register Gauge 


A sheet-setting side gauge for platen presses. 
Greatest advance to date. 

















Will positively register the finest colorwork, increase 
output and prevent loss. 
Best and cheapest “Automatic” in the world. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET, TESTIMONIALS AND 
SPECIMENS OF COLORWORK. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Original Patentee 


and Manufacturer 


60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 











WARNOCK 


BLOCK SYSTEM 


Hooks inserted and 
removed without 
un!ocking form, 

















Combination of six 
separate sections 
with hook inserted. 


How much will you invest in the best 
Block System? You turn minutes into 
gold by using our Sectional Block on 
flat-bed presses. Quality is remembered 
long after price is forgotten. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Warnock-Towner Co. 


334 DEARBORN STREET - - - - - - CHICAGO 
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Fuller Folders and Feeders 








FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


come 





FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘ on.’’ 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


Fisher Building 28 READE STREET Works 


CHICAGO NEW YORK NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 











Cloth-cutting Machine Gluing Machine 





No, 1 Case Machine Casing-in Machine No. 2 Case Machine 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 























WHITLOCK PRESSES 


ARE SATISFACTORY PRESSES 





























HIS statement is true for the reason that it is based on the 

testimony of users—those who have run the presses under the 

most trying conditions and found them wanting in no particular. 
The evidence rests not alone in the unsolicited letters received from 
these users, or in the words of commendation extended personally. 
It lies in the fact that printers who put in single’ presses have found 
them profitable and later added others; in the fact that after weighing 
the advantages of all presses on the market, a large percentage of new 
purchasers decide on “the satisfactory press’—THE WHITLOCK. 
We will welcome any inquiry concerning THE WHITLOCK. An 
opportunity to explain its good points is all we ask. The rest we 


will leave to your sound judgment. 








AGENCIES COVERING fj TheWHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. M AN U FA CTURI N G C O M PANY 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. DERBY CONNECTICUT 


ee ji = oe & ~— 
Jest Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. > nies 
= NEW YORK, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 23d Street and Broadway 


Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 10 i . 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
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Chandler & Price Gordon Press 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


It is built from ten to twenty per cent 
heavier than the make of any other 
Platen Press of this ty; The long 
dwell on the platen. Fite throw-off 
is simple and positive, and so con- 
venient that the impression can be 
thrown off simply by touching the 
lever with the elbow, thus avoiding 
the necessity for letting go of the sheet 
and reaching for the lever. The ink 
plates are extra large, and every 
roller not only covers the entire form, 
but in traveling up the disc the bottom 
roller passes beyond the center of the 
disc, which is true only of the Chand- 
ler & Price Press. The discs and 
gears being cut bys special machinery 
run noiselessly, and the rollers travel 
at a high speed without jumping, 
because the angle of the disc and the 
track of the rollers on the bed are so 
machined as to avoid the annoyance 
and - the es the track. 

chase-clamp is both positive 
instantaneous. he ear-wheel is 
now made of semi- paced ead the race- 
way is extra deep, giving a much 

© bearing su: face than on other 
machines, and the cam-ways are so 
carefully cut that {2 do ‘not wear 
out unless through neglect or abuse. 
The bed and platen are reinforced. 





During the past 
twenty-one years 
more than 


ae hae 


The as 
& Price 


Gordon Presses 


have been made, 
sold and delivered. 
We haveyetto hear 
of one defective. 


























THE CHANDLER & PRICE cc. Manufacturers 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 











BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 








THER specialties 
manufactured and 
imported by us: Bronze 


Reducing Machines, P owders 
Stone-grinding 
Machines, 
Ruling Machines, 
Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 
Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
Supplies. 
@ Sole agents for the eee i S, te0e | 
United States and Can- Parte ore bese 
ada for the genuine Other patents pending. 
Columbia Transfer Pa- 
per — —_ antes 
ithout the water-mar 9 EAST STREET, NEW YORK 
pe aa sheet. ROBERT MAYER & CO. sonny vai N.J. San Francisco 


Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 


We do Repairing 








CMANUFACTURED BY 
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SORTS SORTS 














BUSHELS OF ’EM 


CAST BY THE 


= THOMPSON 
KS TYPECASTER 













Designed Especially for Installation in 
Printing-Offices and for Operation by 
Printers.  o Accurate Type Can Be 
Speedily and Cheaply Produced in All 
Sizes and Faces, 5 to 36 Point. # & 
Melt Your Old Type and Cast New, 
Up-to-Date Faces from the Old Metal. 
we Linotype, Monotype or Composi- - 
type Matrices Can Be Used in the 


THOMPSON TYPECASTER 


A ————~" 
~~ Vi Write for Sample Type and Descriptive Booklet 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 
130 Sherman Street, Chicago 


P.R. HILTON, JOHNS. THOMPSON, A.H.McQUILKIN, A.W. RATHBUN, 
President Vice-Pres. and Gen, Manager Secretary Treasurer 



























Epwarp STERN & Co., INc., 
Kettertinus Lituo. MrFc. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
H. K. Mutrorp & Co., 
Quaker City Carp Co., 
Wetssacu Licut Co., 
Ferris & LEACH, 

Tue Rose Company, 
FRANKLIN PRINTING Co., 
ZABEL Bros., 

InpEx Pus. Co., 

Tue Beck EnGraAvinG Co., 
GaTcHELL & MANNING, 


CHASMAR-WINCHELL PREss, 
WIintHrop Press, 
Quapri-Cotor Co., 
AMERICAN Book Co., 

R. L. Stittson Co., 
Rosert HarTMANN, 


PuHoto-CHroMotyPE Enc. C 


0., 


“ 


0., 
New, York 


“Ask the Man” 


Philadelphia Dasiadmaneg aes 





GERMAN-AMERICAN Ins. Co., 
Mitutson & Co., 
WILLETT-PREss, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


F. M. Howe tt & Co., Elmira... 


Corpay & Gross, Cleveland..... 





Tue Carcitt Co., Grand Rapids 


Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield.................- 


MattHews-NortHruP Works, Buffalo...............+ 


WESTERN MetHopist Book Concern, Cincinnati...... 
Woopwarp & TIERNAN PRINTING Co., St. Louis....... 


“Victoria” Platen Presses 


*‘Have fulfilled every claim you have made” 












In a class & SCHNEIDER 
by itself — Nachf. A. G. 
Has no Dresden— 
competitor Heidenau 


































ROCKSTROH 




















BEacewars & Co., Toronto, Canada... osc ccescccveces 















38 Park Row, New York 





New Oolor Printing and 


Embossing Press 





Without or with 


inking attachment 









Printing and Embossing in one impression, perfectly, 





a plate 117s x 153s inches. Very fast. 


SCHUCHARDT & SCHUTTE 
136 LIBERTY STREET 





NEW YORK 












Wilson Blocks 


are the STANDARD for Book 
and Catalog work. 


Wilson Blocks 


are used by hundreds of printers 
everywhere. 


Wilson Blocks 


cost less per square inch than other 
iron blocks; they are better too. 


Wilson Block 


30-day trial proposition still holds 
good. Only good things are sold 
ontrial. Try them now. You can’t 
go wrong. Write right now to 


A.F.WANNER & COMPANY 


340 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Two Balls’ 


“They Pay for Themselves 
in One Month” 


That is what one of the most successful 
printers in Chicago says about the ‘‘ Two 
Ball’? Lamp-cord Adjuster. He uses them 
throughout his entire plant, and he knows 
that the ‘Two Ball’? Adjuster makes every 
workman more efficient by giving him ight 
where he wants it all the time. 
IF YOU USE DROP LIGHTS 

you should have them equipped with ‘*Two 
Ball’? Adjusters. The costis small; the sav- 
ing of time and electricity enormous, Ask 
your electrician, or write for full particulars 
how the ‘* Two Ball”? makes your lamps 
instantly adjustable to any desired height 
or position. Address Dept. 114. 

THE VOTE-BERGER COMPANY 
Makers of First Award Telephones, Switchboards 
and Equipment 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 





Automatic 


Autos Newest Automatic 
Set-kr Gard Press vs., 


Prints : Val i Built t di ick 
12,000 fi &eae be) work. 
Cards | f Simple—no complicated 


arts. 
per hour, — : 
Get our plans. Write to- 


from ‘<« -_— Write 

Postal-card ‘ =, Rg Mga eeciite 
size 

==. MINIATURE 

od PRINTING 

: Se PRESS CO. 

CLL 153-159 
S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Finishing Touch to Platen Presses is the 


Eckman 
Vibrating 
Distributor 


It increases the output, saves double rolling, gives perfect distribution. 
The attachment rides the regular roller-carriage of the press, as shown. 
The vibrating movement overcomes the streaks, etc., in half-tone and tint 
forms, which heretofore were only partially overcome by double rolling. 


Write NOW, Madeand sold by 


A. W. HALL & CO., 327 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Any machinist can attach it in a few minutes. | 
Afterward you can remove or replace it in an instant, 


YE We move, rebuild and repair all Folding and Feeding Machinery. 


Tympan Gauge 
Square 


For quickly and accurately placing the gauge pins on 
a platen press. 


prey Ww 
3% x 8% inches. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 


By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pencil 
along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed cor- 
rectly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
130 Sherman St., Chicago 








James White Paper Co. 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 


TRADE-MaRK 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 





Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN WARD, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 


TINT 


Sy 


> 


THE PROCESS 
MONTHLY 4A 
2 eS om 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
Dawsarn & Warp, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Av., Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw YorK 











THE DOWNING 


DUSTER 


for bronze work 
without dust 


Dusts bronzed sheets 
perfectly clean, doing 
the work of six girls. 
Fills a great need in 
every shop. Always 
ready. 


DOWNING DUSTER CO. 
Box 758 Milwaukee, Wis. 








Ua: advise tbe use of Wialley’s 
Glueine Padding Cement itn 
Binding Pads or in place of glue for 
every purpose. ‘It ts better tban tbe 
best,’ being stronger, more flertble and 
more dSurable tban any otber cement on 


tbe market. Write for Points on Pads. 
C. P. Walley Co., 11 Frankfort St., H.W. 


yo Wer aia) 
Kingsley Paper Co., 174 St. Clair St., Cleveland, @. 
4obn Carter Co., 102 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
American Standard Paper Co., 23 WR. oth St., Pbiladelpbia, Ha. 
WI. WW. McBride Paper Co., 3rd Hve. & Ross St., Pittsburgb, Pa. 




















REMOVAL SALE 


Special Bargain Prices 


to save cost of handling in moving. Look me up before 
you buy. Ground-floor prices during November. 





825 — 27x35 Potter Drum, 6 folio, 4 rollers, air and tapeless. 

845 — 43x56 Cottrell, 4 rollers, table dist., front fly delivery, air springs. 

‘866 — 26x36 Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, rear delivery, 7 folio, fast press, wire 
springs. 

882 — 41x56 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., 7 qto., front delivery, wire 
springs. 

883 — 46x60 Huber, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., front delivery, 8 qto., air springs. 

889 — 38x53 Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, 7 qto., table dist., front delivery, air 
springs. 

894 — 34x48 Cottrell stop, 4 rollers, table dist., 6 qto., printed-side-up delivery. 

897 — 42x60 Cottrell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., 8 qto., rear delivery, air springs. 

899 — 32x46 Cincinnati Stop, 4 rollers, table dist., rear delivery. 

902 — 33x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 6 gto., 3 rollers, table dist., air springs, 
tape delivery. 

903 — 37x52 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., front delivery, wire springs. 

906 — 33x48 Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, table dist., 6 qto., front delivery, air 
springs. 

907 — 41x60 Scott, 2 rev., 4 rollers, rear delivery, table dist., air springs. 

909 — 38x54 Cottrell Drum, 2 rollers, 7 qto., air springs, tapeless. 

910 — 33x50 Taylor Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, 6 qto., tape. 
9x13 Peerless, 10x15 Nonpareil, 13x19 Universal Job Presses. 
6-qto. Hoe Washington hand press, 6 qto. Vaughn Ideal Hand Cylinder. 
6-qto. Eclipse Folder. 





Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery Place 
H. BRONSON, Proprietor 


54 N. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone, Main 224 Between W. Lake and Fulton Sts. 














Bausch & Lomb Special Ray Filter 


“THERE are many points of superiority about our 
Special Ray Filters—the glass is high grade, most 
carefully ground and polished. The parts are held 
together with vaseline. Quickly emptied and refilled be- 
cause of the large opening which is sealed by a soft rubber 
plug. An adapter which screws to the front of the lens 
mount permits the rapid interchange of cells filled with 
different colored fluids. Plates of cells ground and highly 
polished. No. 4 has a clear aperture of 2} inches. 
@ Price of single cell with adapter, $15.00. 
@ Set of three cells with one adapter, $40.00, 
Q“PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish monthly. 
Not a mere advertisement, but a beautifully made and printed little 
publication about that world of wonder and beauty seen by the lens, 
Send us your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 


















Patents Now Pending. 





New 
Multiplex 
Punch 


Power applied by cam and toggle motion 
instead of the usual eccentric movement. 
Result— 


MUCH MORE PUNCHING POWER 
LESS SUSCEPTIBILITY TO WEAR 


18-inch Size 
Ready for Market. 


The punches can be instantly released 
and exchanged, also punch heads can be 
adjusted without the use of tools of any 
kind. 


ON EXHIBITION AND FOR SALE BY 


Champlin 
Type & Machinery Co. 


121 Plymouth Court, Chicago 





























THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearing PRINTING PRESS 

















HE HUBER-HODGMAN BLOCK-BEARING PRESS 

wins a new friend with every order, and this is easily explained 

because of the excellence of the machine. No expense is spared to 
make this the finest printing-press on the market. With a thorough new 
equipment of tools, every appliance for excellent work, built in Massa- 
chusetts—where the finest mechanics are to be had—it is the aim of the 
builders to make the best offered. ; 

Arguments to the prejudiced are of no avail, but to those who desire 
the best built, most efficient, most durable, most noiseless, and most satis- 
factory printing-press built, we ask you to examine the Huber-Hodgman 
in operation, and you will be convinced. Examine the powerful driving 
mechanism, the excellent print-side-up in combination with the fly, geared 
roller’device, straight shoe and block-reversing mechanism, rigid frame, 
large cylinder journals, and try its speed. 

No salesman will be necessary, relying on your own judgment you will 
order the Huber-Hodgman. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


Acznts, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


92 Seventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AGENT, ENGLanD, P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd. : ; 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 


nent OT 9 
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There’s Economy FOR YOU in the 


Wesel Iron Grooved Block 




































































Sectional view of Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block, showing Hooks in position. 


Nearly 900 Blocks in use. 


























Wesel Patent Hook with ; ; 
Drop-in Nut. Sectional view showing how Drop-in Nut is inserted into the Grooves. 

















Whether you run one press or fifty, the saving of 


FIFTY PER CENT ON IMPOSITION, THIRTY PER CENT ON MAKE- 
READY, SEVENTY PER CENT ON REGISTER, AND SEVERAL 
HUNDRED PER CENT ON PRESERVATION OF 
MAKE-READY anp WEAR OF PLATES 
is worth taking advantage of. 

The Wesel Block affords you this economy in every job put upon it. It locks the door against unforeseen 


contingencies which are liable to arise and seriously delay the work. Jt keeps the press running. Dispenses 
with unreliable wood bases and blocks entirely. |Buy your electros unmounted —they come cheaper. 


STOP THE LEAKS! 


IF INTERESTED, send for full description. 





AN OUTFIT OF 


DiTTMAN REGISTER HOOKS | F WESEI. MFG.CO., 


will save you much 
THE UNIVERSAL PROVIDERS 


money, spoiled work 
and worry on fine Machinery and Appliances for Printers, Electro- 
color and register typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers 








work. MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 

They will outlast 70-80 Cranberry St., Borough of Brooklyn 
every other style of NEW YORK CITY 
Register Hook made. % CHICAGO 


The Finest and Most Reliable Hook er Fi 





150-152 
Franklin Street 






































You Hear About It Every Day 


Go This Year and 
See It Yourself 


It is certainly worth a two week’s absence from 
your business. It breaks the monotony and makes 
your spirits rise to the full enjoyment of every- 
thing. Try this tonic. Prove that everything 
you’ve heard of California is wonderfully true. 


WRITE TO THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


FOR BOOKLETS ON CALIFORNIA. 
Address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 









































New York Central Lines 


TOURS TO THE 


JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION 


NORFOLK, VA., AND RETURN, VIA 


New York, Washington, D.C., Niagara Falls 


Stop-overs at all Tourist Points, including Lake Chautauqua; Syracuse for Thousand 
Islands; Utica, New York, for Adirondack Mountains; Albany, New York, for Saratoga, Lake 
George and Lake Champlain Down the Hudson River by Daylight on Famous Day-Line Steamers. 

































Jamestown Exposition Jamestown Exposition 












































Grand Ocean Trip between New York and Norfolk 


$32.05 via New York and “Lake Shore.” 
31.50 via Michigan Central. 


22 25 going and returning same route 
e via Big Four. 


STOP-OVER AT WASHINGTON, D. C., HOT SPRINGS AND ALL VIRGINIA RESORTS. 





Coach Excursions every Tuesday, only $1 7 Round Trip 


TICKET OFFICES 








LAKE SHORE. ........... .. . 180 Clark Street 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL ...... .. .... 236 Clark Street 
BIG FOUR ....+4+++s «© « « « S96 Clo Gee 





WARREN J. LYNCH, Passenger Traffic Manager - - - - - - - - - CHICAGO 


























Why Not Investigate Thisr 








Increase your business by adding a line of 


Celluloid Advertising Novelties 


Celluloid Mirrors, Buttons, Match-Boxes, Tape Measures, etc. Advertising 
and Souvenir Novelties. Celluloid Sheets—all weights and colors. 


BETTER STILL— 
We can sell you the Machinery with which to produce these novelties. 


Write to-day for full and complete catalogue if you are interested. Do not put it off, as 
the Fall months represent the best season in which to handle this class of merchandise. 





We put you in a position to compete We furnish the IDEAS, Machinery 
with the largest manufacturer for . . and Supplies. 














9 Somnanroamaneieesenemaceroesrseneseme i 8 
i‘ “09 ALT3ZA0N Nvisiavd ; 


hh 


The Parisian Button Machine—Foot power. 





719 MADISON ST. 


TL” Kelly 











Match-Box—Celluloid both sides. Celluloid Button—thirteen different sizes. Parisian Oval Mirror. 


The above articles all manufactured on the Parisian Button Machine. 





Machines Supplied and Ideas Furnished by the Originators and Manufacturers 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


PARISIAN NOVELTY COMPANY, Chicago 
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Buchanan, Parsons © Co. PARSONS BROTHERS 
North Side of Beekman Street—1854 20 Vesey Street—1907 


At eight of the world’s largest centres we are distributors of all grades of paper and kindred lines 
Cable Address, ‘‘Parsobros,’’ New York 


PARSONS BROTHERS, PAPER MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 


Lonpon, SypNEY, CAPETOWN, WELLINGTON 20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK Buenos Aires, Mexico, D. F., HAVANA 

















20" CENTURY 


‘ops Eclipse Newspaper Folders 


Have ~ a — Five 


Every PS. “7 = ae ee at 1 Years’ 
Te n= Guaranty 


feature L=4 : —_ ee Se) 
claimed for : - ar fos 7 | We furnish 


other folders | get ET ieee with each 


and TS. .4 eee . machine 
Twelve ON | s __aem, \ a written 


Exclusive an -", ” see warranty for 
improvements 7 five years 


SEND FOR OUR “SPECIAL TRIAL” PROPOSITION 


The Eclipse Folding Machine Co. Sidney, Ohio 


ESTABLISHED 1884 

















C.W. Seaward Company 


251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 


Parts and Supplies 
Linotype 


for the 


In buying our goods the consumer gets guaranteed 
quality and saves from 10 to 50 per cent over the 
price charged by all other manufacturers. 





Read what some of our Customers Say: 


THE EVENING PRESS 


Grand Rapids, Mich., September 3, 1907. 
C. W. SEAWARD COMPANY, Boston, Mass.: : 
Gentlemen,— Order was O. K., and must compliment you on your quick service and perfect 


supplies. Very truly, THE EVENING PRESS, 
M. CALAHAN, Machinist. 


EVENING NEWS CO. 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
Shipped you this day box of space bands to be repaired. Repair what is good. Your work 
in the past for us has been perfectly satisfactory. Respectfully, 
C. J. RICHMOND, Machinist. 





We have recently established a New York office and stock room 
with the American Newspaper Supply Company, 12 Duane Street, 
New York City. Customers in this locality will find a complete line of our 
supplies there. Other agencies are-— 


Western Representative, WM. A. ANGUS, California St., Denver, Colo. 






































They-run-while-you-load 





He Who Investigates Buys Continuous Feeders 


He Who Does Not Investigate often buys 
to the advantage of his fellow craftsmen 





KK AS 


CROSS PAPER FEEDER CoO. 


185 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Southern Agents 


LONDON 
LEIPZIG ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PARIS 



































Your Business Fortune 


depends upon what you give your customer for his investment. If 
the work is clean-cut and attractive, you win out. Strong, well- 
made illustrations will help you to get many an order. The 
Herrick Cut Books show 400 one and two color original 
stock cuts, and give you many ideas you probably never thought of. 
The subscription is 25 cents for the year’s numbers—FOUR now 
ready for mailing. Send us 25c. to-day and if you're not satis- 
fied in every way, we'll send back your quarter without question. 
We send The Herrick Cut Books to business firms only. 


The Herrick Press 


Designers and Engravers 


931 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 














CAN PRINTERS 
CAST TYPE? 


ONE WHO KNOWS WRITES 


Cuicaco, September 27, 1907. 
UniversaL AUTOMATIC T YPE-CASTING MACHINE 
Co., 32 South Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl.: 

Gentlemen,— In reply to your letter of recent 
date, we wish to say that since installing your 
Nuernberger-Rettig Type-Casting Machine in 
our linotype room, it has given entire satisfaction. 

Its simplicity, speed and ease of operation and 
the accuracy of its product appeal to us, and 
we think it should be installed in every properly 
equipped printery. 

Since we have experienced the advantage of 
casting our own type just when we need it, we 
would not wish to be without it. 

Your machine is all that you claim. 


Very truly yours, 


Tue H. G. Apair Printinc Co. 
(Signed) GEORGE H. SEERY, Mgr. 


Universal Automatic Type-Casting Machine Co. 


32 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
———— BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“HOOLE” 
Check 
End- Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 








Worth While 
taking a Chance 


when it only costs little! 








Spoil a set of rollers and 
it will cost you $3.00. 

Use poor rollers and the 
job is poor/ 

Use good rollers and print 
a good job for about the 
cost of a set of rollers, 
by using 


McNamara 


Perforating 
Gripper 


For sale by all deaiers, or by 


J. F. MCNAMARA, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 














Use it three ways: FOR PERFORATING 
FOR SCORING 
AS A SKELETON GRIPPER 


8x12Press . ° s $3.50 
10x15Press.. . 4 4.00 
14x22Press . . . 5.00 


























. airfield Covers 


ane ang) E, have seen these papers used in so many 
oz 








ZF \% f . ° - ; 
/ Wis \ admirable pieces of printed matter, big and 
lE aE z=) little, sumptuous and simple, we have the 


4 feeling they are considered equal to the 


requirements of a host of classes of work by a good 
many printers. 


@ We know the reasons, or, at least, some of them, why 
Hairfielh Gourers are so generally used and they are 
all good, sound, backed-up reasons. Do you know why? 
And don’t you want your customers to get their good 
printed matter from you? 


@ If you don’t know and you do want the good work, 
pull out the sample-book of H#airfield Covers and take a 
good, long look at it. If you haven’t the book, it’s easy to 
get one from our agents or ourselves. It certainly is worth 
the effort. 

WORONOCO PAPER CO. 

WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 

Where “QUALITY COUNTS”’ 

















The Juengst Gatherer 
Collator and Jogger 


an (f \ Ki 
Noh 





The only Gathering Machine 


which detects imperfect signatures 


Built in all sizes, with or without the stitcher attached 
See next issue for illustration with Stitcher attached 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N.Y. 
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LORING COES 














ON, CED “Yer 


wnos ¥)—019 
‘waves 20v 


x 


21,24 21,749 24.16/24 32/2484 
; says it is not 
: ‘ ad 
It, and no “open “Rises ss warranted and an 


and shut’ to it. Swe intrusion. 


That MAY he. hat treat hejpolediwiile 
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Coes’ gam 
Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 





Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 


\, <2” 


COES’ RECORDS 





First . “ ~ ‘eae in Knife iF 
work (1890). o 
First to absolutely refuse to join Why not ask us, now that the other ck 
oe Tee CED fellow has tried to make you believe he ‘3? 

Fi i e 
oe knows it allP We'll be honest. 3 


paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a e INC. 
“‘printed in figures’ Price- 
on Loring Coes & Co. 


First to make first-class Knives, 
Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 








\,. <2" 


0391\\) 


poves 


any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best ? 


2) 











New York Orrice— G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street : 





e. 





Wiere-Grovnd, EP "Yicro-Groved, EP Yicro-Crosed, BE Wyicro-Ground, J 
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Driving a Line Beveler 


Reducol Compound C-W ! MOTOR 


Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FOR SALE BY 




















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO... .. ALL BRANCHES 

J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. ae Fe New YorK City, NEWARK 

CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. .. 6 r PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

ALLING & CORY A 2 BUR FALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 

E. TUCKERS & SONS oe 56 F HARTFORD, CONN. 

LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. .. — es .. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

H. & W. B. DREW CO ae JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 

BARNHART BROS. & ‘SPINDLER _ bik = CuIcAGo, ILL. 

A. F. WANNER & CO. a see CuicaGco, ILL. 

CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDRY co. a x CHICAGO, ILL. 

hope Lotte oe rouNDRY ws C gn teen One of the many examples of C-W Motor equipment of printing 
f J ANSAS CITY AND OMAHA ¥ 

sig el alaa ' srl machinery shown in our new Bulletin 87-O. 

JOHN LESLIE PAPER co. ee .. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

C.I.JOHNSON MFG.CO. .. ..—..__—... St. PAUL, MINN. R =W 

ZENITH PAPER CO. .. ve .. DutuTtH, MINN. ; C E, 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION | Ea Des MoINEs, Iowa ‘e) 1y 

H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO, .. .. SEATTLE AND TACOMA 

EV. E. CARRERAS .. ey a .. SAN FRANcisco, CAL, G COMPANY 

JOHN HADDON & CO. 56 oe ie TORONTO, CANADA 

JOHNSTON PAPER CO. Pe es, .. ..- HARRISBURG, PA. 

GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... i .. East OAKLAND, CAL. A M PE R E, N. J. 























It is a Fact— 


That the 


7 New Carver Automatic 
> Stamping and 
| Embossing Press 


contains more points of merit 
than any other machine of the 
kind in the market. 


YF It is on exhibition at the JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION, Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Building, Section 10, Space 160. 


C.R. CARVER CO. 
N.E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Agents 
Mitten & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada 
Southwestern Agents 
SOUTHERN Type & MACHINERY Co., 
239 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 
Australasian Agents 
Parsons Brotuers, Stock Ex. Bldg., Pitt St., Sydney 













Size, 44%=x9 























Think what this means to you as a 
: = Money-Saver | 


25,700 impressions with a spoilage of only 42 sheets—1,028 sheets 5Y2x8¥2 13-lb. Bond, each 
sheet printed twenty-five times at a speed of 2,280 per hour. Send for a sample sheet of this run 
with the sworn affidavit of the feeder, and we will send you some others with it. 

We have more than trebled our output on fine work with this Side Guide, and you can do the 
same — it’s so simple and easy to work. 


























= 


ao 
] 
Yc ® 
} 


| 


/ USHERS MUST BE FULLY EXTENDED 


WHEN ATTACHING FOR WORK 


7 Perfect 
D uk CS Registering 


AUTOMATIC P e 2 
For Platen Presses only. rice, $ 





The only ‘‘Feed-Guide” ever put on the market that positively does 
the work. 


Guaranteed to do 95 per cent of the work in the average print-shop. 
It is without a peer for ordinary job printing. 


By using this device it obviates the necessity of “flying the sheet” and 
reduces the spoilage to the minimum. 


It enables the most inexperienced feeder to do the most difficult color- 
work at a speed from 2,000 to 2,500 per hour. 


It can be adjusted as easily as an ordinary quad, and almost the entire 
size of the platen and chase can be utilized. 


Stock can be fed within one-half inch from it and get 
accurate register. 


It comes to a dead stop before taking the impression. 


Can be used for either right or left handed feeding. 








COVER BOTTOM GUIDES 
WITH GUMMED PAPER 


STOCK MUST BE CUT SQUARE AND DUKE'S GUIDE 
SET SQUARE WITH THE SHEET AND BOTTOM GUIDES | 


PUT ONLY /@ INCH OF THE POINTS 
OF PINS THROUGH TYMPAN SHEET 


Patented January 22, 1907 
Foreign Patents Pending 


8 , ) 
Side Guide 
KEPT IN REPAIR FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Guaranteed to do all we claim or money refunded. 
SENT ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 





A Few “Stunts” at a Speed of 2,280 per Hour. 


We printed 9,500 bill-heads, 4’s and 6’s, in one color and spoiled none. 

We printed 1,100 cards, size No. 1, in two colors, 2,200 impressions 
and spoiled only nine. 

We printed 1,100 cards, size No. 31%, in two colors, 2,200 impres- 
sions and spoiled only one. 

We printed 1,500 labels, size 134x 2 inches, in the center of sheet, 
314x4% inches, in two colors, 3,000 impressions, and spoiled 
only ten. 

We printed 1,000 cards, size V, in two colors, 2,000 impressions and 
spoiled only six. 

We printed 4,000 letter-heads, in one color and spoiled none. 

We printed 750 bill-heads, 6’s, in two colors, 1,500 impressions, and 
spoiled only eight. 

We printed 750 cards, size V, in two colors, 1,500 impressions, and 
spoiled none. 

We printed 1,000 letter-heads, 8!4x11 inches, in two colors, 2,000 
impressions and spoiled none, at a speed of 1,380 per hour. 


Printers DUKE & DUKE. Stereotypers 


ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES 


2933 Diamond St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


Practical Salesmen Wanted 


Our Printing Plant is for sale at a bargain 
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No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 





_ — a 
| 


» 96 “3 


iN <i 


= 


Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


New York, Agencies Chicago, 


Sturtevant & Mclntire Sturtevant & Mclntire 
150 Nassau Street 355 Dearborn Street 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 





































Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model |, Two-letter Linotypes. 
All worn parts replaced by new. 
Guaranteed to produce as good 


a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. o. b. Chicago 

















Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. @] This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. Q If you want other model 
Linotypes, write us. We may have what you want. 











We have an Exclusive Special License 


to use patented attachments in rebuilding Linotype machines. QJ All parts used by 
us in rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Lino- 


type Company, and are made in the UNITED STATES. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing 
Linotype machines or complete Linotype plants. 





If you have a Linotype to sell 


If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype WRITE US 


























Gutenberg Machine Company 


wat + Sen 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 
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THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Jobber has range from 
35% 48 to 14x21 inches 


The man who has never used a Drop-Roller Folding Machine may be unable to 
see much difference between a Chambers and some others. He often does not appre- 
ciate the value of these differences. The man in the bindery, however, who runs the 
machine, who has to get out the work, who makes the changes from one job to another 
and who is with the machine day to day, year in and year out — HE KNOWS. 

His experience places the Chambers at the top on every point of merit. 


The new 440 is away beyond any previous production in the Folding Machine 
line. It sells on merit and on a smaller margin of profit for the builder. 


The price 1s in the machine 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 




































Rich Effects and Perfection of Detail 


IN HALF-TONE 
ENGRAVINGS OF 
MECHANICAL 

SUBJECTS 


Discriminating 
Advertisers 


who wish the best they can 
get, should write for sample 
cuts and terms 


Christy Engraving Company 
611-618 Central Building :: Rochester, N.Y. 











“THE STANDARD” | | They are all Here 
MOTORS EXPANSION LOCKS 


MORTON LOCKUPS 


WITH 


WICKERSHAM QUOINS 














THE PERFECT LOCKING DEVICES 








Convenient, easily attached, splendidly constructed, 
durable Motors and Speed Controllers CONQUER Wine OT Nene TAY 
for printing machinery Positive Hold; Direct Spread; No Skew; 
Perfect Register; Greatest Time-Savers 
THE ROBBINS é> MYERS Co. Send for Booklet Sold by all Dealers 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO WICKERSHAM QUOIN CO., Boston, U.S.A. 
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The Monotype 


Composing Machine Sorts Caster 


For All Kinds of Work All Sizes 
Plain or Intricate ' §-point to 36-point 
All Sizes 5-point to 14-point Body Type, Display Type 
Any Measure Up to 60 Picas , Borders, Spaces and Quads 


Jackson, Miss., 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., Sept. 21, 1907. 
1231 Callowhill St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen :— 

Referring to our successful experience with a one machine plant and later on with a two 
machine plant will say we have had no trouble in making both the one machine and two ma- 
chine plants pay their way. The wide range of the Monotype in _— tabular and book work 
makes it indispensable to any establishment of our size. 


Three-fourths of the jobs done in our establishment requiring display type are set in 
type made on the Monotype job type attachment for which we have molds and mats from 6 to 
36 Pt. We would not part with our job type attachment today for $2000 if we could not get 
another. This plentiful supply of display type enables us to keep hundreds of type forms 
standing at the expense of the metal and wood reglets we use for spacing. This saves an 
enormous amount of job composition in the run of a year from ‘‘repeat’’ orders. 


SMOLOTOtC OT ATOTOTG eg yong ye at ey ~ me yen ages one 
Jos TosYos Yosros loses veosiesiosiesiesiesiesiesiesiel OfYoResYelesretyesyetyeszesres ios osresrory. Ototofofotoforotok 


+ 
; 
i} 70} Zo} Tos Tos Los os fos ves1es 36 


sy 
: 


je) 
x 
re) 
0: 
Oo. 


tc 

tC 

tOTOTOtO 
resresyeosy 


We regard the typewriter attachment as another invaluable feature of the Monotype out- 
fit. Lately during the political campaign we delivered an order for 50,000 typewriter 
direct print letters in less than one day by running up 8 forms and printing on a large 
sheet on Miehle cylinders. Only one ribbon was set for the job. 


Svat vet ia 
Bp {0} <0} fe) 


The ‘‘doubling-up’’ feature of the Monotype in the job office reduces press work 
largely on long runs and we have found this of great convenience during rush times in the 
press room. 


Our experience teaches us from first to last that the Monotype is the best thing that 
ever happened to the book and job printer if the capabilities of the machine are developed 
properly. 


We would be pleased to furnish any prospective Monotype purchaser with our plan of 
getting the best result from the Monotype in the book and job office as based upon our 
very satisfactory experience. 

Yours truly, 
Tucker Printing House, 


(Signed) J. W. Tucker. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia 


Where all communications, including those relating to sales, should be addressed 


Represented by 
REENE, 398 Broadway, New York Epw. Cummins, 1102 Mission St., San Francisco 


KERRETT, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago R. L. Hunter, 1 Bruce Bldg., Nashville 
Ewis, 170 Summer St., Boston J. S. ReswHart, Yonge Street Arcade, Toronto 


ISKIMEN, 303 Panama Bldg., St. Louis C. Worruincton, 336 Temple Court, Denver 





M B * d. ‘ q If you are competing, and if you want to be 
Yr. in ers in on the ground floor, you must have the 
Crawley Rounder and Backer 


@ You can not do the highest grade of work 
without it, and you save from 40 to 60 per 


cent by its use. 


@ With the present improved model Crawley, 
any run’ of twenty-five books or more can be 
ee ee profitably handled on the machine. It is adapted 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. to do perfectly all classes of edition work. 
Newport, Ky., U.S.A. 
Agents 
E. C. FULLER CO., - Agents in the Americas 
New York and Chicago, U. S. A. 


HOBBS MFG. CO., Sole Agents for British Isles 
37 Featherstone Street, London, E. C. 


T. W. & C.B. SHERIDAN CO., Sole Agents for 
Continental Europe 
Salisbury Square, London, E. C. 


PARSONS BROS., Sole Agents for 
New Zealand and Australia 


Write for Circular No. 10 A. 


Are you “in on the ground floor?” 
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INK SENSE 


It requires more than good paper 
and presswork to produce a good 
 "oOn” 

It requires good INK. We have it. 
That which is “‘equaled by few 
and excelled by none.” 


Have you ever tried our HALF- 
TONE Black ? 


Have you ever tried our Book 
and Cut P 


Get Good Ink. “THE WORLD’S 
STANDARD.”’ 


Do not hunt for the cheapest Ink 
on earth. 


Do not cheat yourself in quality 
for the sake of price. Get our ° 
“Quality Inks.” 


Write now, while you think of it. 
Elegant new Specimen Book on 
request. 


The Carter Printing Ink Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


. 3. @LEVELAND, OHIO 

















THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THe firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 
OLIVER BakER Mre@. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. 

S. A. akers of Art Calendars and Special- 
ties for Advertising. Samples of calendars in 
half-tone, duo half-tone and 3-color half-tone 
furnished only upon receipt of price on a 
basis of 40 to 50 per cent discount from the 
1,000 price; orders for samples not solicited 
except from those who propose to push our 
line energetically and exclusively. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 
CRESCENT Empossine O©o., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


Business SouvENIRS, Premiums, Post-cards. 
Novelty News, Chicago, official organ; 
year. 


The 
$1 a 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
N. Rulers and adv. thermometers. 


NorTH-WESTERN NovELty Co., Geneva, Ill. 


AIR BRUSH. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, Jackson 





blvd., Chicago. Send for catalogue P 59. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


BurtLer, J. W., Papzr Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 

CRESCENT EmBossine Oo., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods.” 


Sea 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. O., Manuracturine Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machinery, 
numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


THoMas GaRnaR & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hipp & MELoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 

Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, 
Printers’ Specialties. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 
Missour1 Brass TyPpz Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 


BRONZE DUSTERS. 


THE Downine does the work of six girls. Makes 
bronze work a pleasure. Cleans any paper 
perfectly. No dust. Write Downing Duster 
Co., Box 758, Milwaukee. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 

CRESCENT EmsBossine O©o., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 

Meyer-RotTien PRINTING Co., Milwaukee, offers a 
special calendar proposition to printers, insur- 
ing increased sales and profits; write us. 

New Lins of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

SHane, James H., & Co., 106 Duane st., New 
York. Big bargains in calendars; see dis- 
play ad. 


2-10 








CALENDAR PADS. 


THB SULLIVAN PRINTING Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes and 
styles of Calendar Pads for 1908. The best 
and cheapest in the market. Now ready for 
delivery. Write for sample book and prices. 


e 
CALENDARS —TIN MOUNTED. 
AMERICAN FINISHING Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, 
CARBON BLACK. 
Canot, Goprrey L., 940-941 Old South bldg.,- Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CHAMPION CoaTEeD PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SueparD, Tue H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CARBON WorkKS. Prepared charcoal. E. 
40th st., and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 
BarnuHart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 
Steel Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 
Coin Carps (6-hole), any printing, in 1,000 lots, 
$3.75 ; l-hole ‘ca: 


any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE DETROIT CoIN 
WrapPer Co., Detroit, Mich. 








COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND COPPER PLATE Co., THB, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & HEARNE Mre. Co., 
9 Wooster street, New York, 
Counter No. 4207, for count- 
ing number of sheets or pa- 
pers printed, from 0 to 99,- 
999; can be set back; size, 
5% by 4% by 2% in.; in 
use 25 yrs. by best concerns. 


Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for 
job presses, book stitchers, etc., without springs. 








COUNTING MACHINES. 


W. N. Durant Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
for all makes of presses. See adv. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT EmBossine Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CauEenpars for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CresozntT Foup- 


Counters 


Crescunt Appress Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
NovgLtigs. Write for samples. 

Crescent Post Carps. The finest American 
line of illuminated and embossed cards. 
CaTaLocup Covers, SHow Carps, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN Fine EMBOSSED WORK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

Sink Corps AND TASSELS. 

STaMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 





CYLINDER PRESSES. 

BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolution and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 

DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Braq@pon, JoHn C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood, zine etching and half-tone. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


Swirt, Gzorep W., Jz., Bordentown, N. J., Ma- 
chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 

DIE CUTTING. 

AMERICAN FinisHine Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Ill. 

DIE SINKERS. 

WaGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 

ELECTROTYPERS. 


Barnuart Bros, & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

Bguster ExvectrotyPine Co., THs, 373 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


BiomGrREN Bros., & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bricut’s “OLp ReLusLte” St. Louis Engsctro- 
TYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


JuercEns Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and el rs. 


McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 

facturers of printing-presses and materials, 


electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 


Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 
ELECTROTYPERS’ FOIL. 
Crooks, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 
Crescent Emsosstne Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 
EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“ Crescent Goods.” 


FreunD, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 

EMBOSSING DIES. 

SrrupPMaNN, C., & Co., 78 Lih av., New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES— BRASS. 
Luperer, THE F. J., Co., 400 Guilford st., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
EMBOSSING PRESSES. 
Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Em- 
bossing and plate-printing presses. 
* ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTEeD Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 
Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 
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THE " INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 














ENVELOPES. 


AMERICAN ENVELOPE Co., 160 W. Van Buren 
» Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 
Ouse ENVELOPE Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
styles envelopes with and without fastener 
attachment. 


Umitep States EnveLorpe Company, Springfield, 
Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Sages deliveries—best values. 
Order of U. S. , Springfield, Mass., or 
any of its A ES, “DIVISION S: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co, 
Worcester, Mass, 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 

























FAN HANDLES. 


NortH-WEsTEern Novetty Co., 







Geneva, Ill. 







FOLDING, FEEDING AND CUTTING 
MACHINES. 

Dexter Fouper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st.; San 
Francisco, 912 Howard st. 













GLAZED PAPER. 
CHamMPiIon CoaTep Parser Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 








GRAPHITE. 


Tue S. OserMayER Co., Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Pittsburg. Molding and polishing graphite 
for electrotypers. 









GUMMED PAPERS. 


Jones, SAMUEL & Co., 56 Carter lane, London, 
Eng. Our specialty is Gummed Paper; we 
do not make anything else; we can now sup- 
ply it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. 
Write for samples. 









GUMMING. 


LasBgis and Papers. American Finishing Co., 113 
. Harrison st., Chicago, Ill. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PrintTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 

Autt & Wisore Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Toronto, Havana, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 

KIENnNLE & Co., 109-113 S. 5th st., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Manufacturers of lithographic and print- 
ing inks. 

Ray, Wittiam H., Printine INK Mre. Co., 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 

ULLMANN-PHILPOTT Co., THE, office and works, 
1592 Merwin st., N.-W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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INKS. 


BarknHart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 










LINOTYPE METAL. 
BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., 54 N. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 
GarpInER Meat Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap & METAL Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
CHamMPIon CoaTED PapPEeR Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 







LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayzr, Rosert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks. Park’s Lithographic 


























MACHINERY. 


BaRNnuHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BuLatTcHForD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


GaRDINER Marat Co., High-grade metals for Lan- 
ston Monotype and all typecasting machines, 
454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CROCKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (19 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 


JENNEY ELEctRic Mrc. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


Sprague Exectric Co., 527 W. 34th st., New 
York. Electric equipments for printing-presses 
and allied machines a specialty. 


Tue Rosppins & Myers Co., Springfield, O., Di- 
rect-current motors for all machines used in 
a arts. New York office, 66 Cort- 

it st. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & Mra. Co., 


Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 127 Worth st., 
York. 


Moreans & Witcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


New 


OswEGo MACHINE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. The 
Brown & Carver complete line. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., Chicago. 


PAPER JOGGERS. 

Hart, R. eS Battle Creek, Mich. Paper joggers, 
“Giant *” Gordon press brakes, printers’ form 
trucks. See ‘‘ Counters.” 

PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 

Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 

PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 

Stott, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
promptly attended to. Estimates given. 

PAPER-RULING PENS. 


Tue A. Drepge Ruuine PEN Co., 75 Gold st., 
New York. 


PAPETERIES. 


UnitEp States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


ALPHA PHoTO-ENGRAvING Co., Howard and Fay- 
ette sts., Baltimore, Md. Engravings for the 
printer. 

BLomGREN Bros., & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half- tone and wood engraving. 

W electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 

120-180 Sherman st., Chicago. 


Keuuey, S. J., Eneravine Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING Co., THE, de- 
signers, illustrators, engravers, and 


PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Sanpers EneGravine Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 


trotypers and photoengravers. 


StanDaRD EnaGravine Co. (Inc.), M. C. Clarke, 
prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 





Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 
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THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Photoengravers and electrotypers. 


f EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 
Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
New York ENaRAverRS’ Suppity, H. D. Farquar, 


proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE PRINTING AND EMBOSSING 
PRESSES. 


Keurton’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, president, 175 
Elm st., New York city. 
PLATE PRINTING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
printing and embossing presses. 


Plate 


POST CARDS. 


CRESCENT Emsossine Co., Plainfield, N. J: See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


PRESSES. 


DupLex PRintTING Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed and Rotary Perfecting Presses. 


Goss PrinTING Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
avenue, icago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. > 


Hop, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


JoHN THOMSON PreEss Co., Nott & East aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


KELSEY Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Iron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
CAMPBELL, NeEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 


De Boise Bresnan Co., 15 Frankfort st., New 
York. Mfrs. brass rule, wood goods; specialists. 


Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Morgans & Witcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 
= Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties, 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


a & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BincHAM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadel phia. 


BincHam’s, Sam’L, Son Mra. Co., 195-207 S. Canal 


st., Chicago; also 514-516 Clark av., St. 
Louis; 1st av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City ; 52-54 So. For- 


syth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Kentucky av., 
Indianapolis ; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Buckig Printers’ RouuER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Paul, Minn. 
Goprrey & Co. (Wm. CO. Squibb), printers’ rollers 
and roller composition, Philadelphia, Pa. Es- 
tablished 1865. 

MILWAUKEB PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 372 Milwaukee 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. - 


Witp & Stevens, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BaRNHART Bros, & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


Texas TypE Founpry Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


DriscoLt & FLeTcHER, Ellicott and N. Division 
sts., Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in new and re- 
built printers’ machinery. 


PavyER PRINTING MACHINE Works, 600 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Manufacturers of paper- 
cutters, chases, lead-cutters, etc. We make a 
specialty of repairing and erecting printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery. 


New 


Ropert RoweLt Company, Louisville, Ky. 
and rebuilt printing machinery. 

Wanner, A F., & Oo., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, etc. 


PRINTING OUTFITS. 


BARNHART TyPE Founpry Company, 53-55 Lafay- 
ette st., cor. Leonard, New York. 








PURCHASING AGENT. 

IsRAEL Doan, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent 
for printers in the purchase of materials or 
machinery of all kinds. Correspondence in- 
vited. 

RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 

Superior Sean & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 

Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 


die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


RULERS AND YARDSTICKS. 


NorTH-WESTERN NovELty Co., Geneva, Ill. Manu- 
facturers only; we are not after your agents. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CrEscENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 3 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 
BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton st., Chicago. 


GarpInER MetaL Co., manufacturers of high- 
grade metals, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


Kansas City LEAD AND METAL Works, 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. , 


TIN-FOIL. 
Crooke, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 





TIN MOUNTING. 


CaLENpARS, Hangers and Maps, American Finish- 
ing Co., 113 W. Harrison st., Chicago, Ill. 





TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENvELoPB Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet pa- 
pers made at Morgan Envelope Co., Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 


BarRnuarkt Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founpine Co. 
Beekman st., New York city. 


Hansen, H.C., Type Founpry (established 1872), 
190-192 Congress st., Boston; 43 Center st. 
and 15 Elm st., New York. 

InLAND TyPE Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 


Spencer & Hatt Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


63-65 


VARNISHING. 


Post Carps, Labels, Book Covers and Maps. 
American Finishing Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WOOD TYPE. 


HamILtTon Mra. Co., Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; Eastern factory and warehouse, 
Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood type, 
cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 

















The Carlton 





Rotary Perforating Machine 








Does everything any other 
Perforator will do, and 
does it Quicker and Better. 

Does many things no other Per- 
forator can do. Is therefore 
in a class by itself. 

Machine’s Speed limited only 
by Speed of Operator. 
No Swelling or Pounding of 
Stock, making numbering and 
binding easier. 

It does not punch holes through 
the paper, but makes a clean 
cut, leaving no burr on under 
side. 

The only machine that can 

be equippedto Perforate, 

Cut, Trim and Score Pa- 

per all at One Operation. 
























Your Special Attention is 
called to the fact that perfo- 
rations can be made on the 
Carlton Rotary Perforat- 
ing Machine before being 

minted, and printing success- 
lly done thereafter. 


It makes the Neatest, 
Cleanest, Smoothest 
Perforation in the World. 
It will Pay for Itself in 
Time Saved. 


No Tapes, 
No Rubber Bands, 
No Gears 


Standard Sizes—30 ins. wide 
Special Sizes made to order. 












For SALE By PRINCIPAL DEALERS anp PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES nv UNITED STATES anp CANADA. 
PARSONS BROTHERS, 20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 


London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria St. Cape Town, S. Africa—19 St. George’s House. Mexico City, Mex.—Calle del Puente Quebrado 17 
Sydney, N. S. W.— Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Wellington, New Zealand —7 Grey St. 
ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the Carlton. It’s yours for the asking 


Havana, Cuba—Calle Enna 2 and 4. 








NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., KANSAS CITY, MO., U. S. A. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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CHICAGO ROLLER CO. 
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THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


THE CLEVELAND LEADER 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
February 18, 1907. 
Dick’s Patent Mailer Co., 
189 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Gentlemen,—We have been using your 
patent mailer for several years now and 
its work has been so satisfactory, that we 

believe it 1s the best on the mar- 

ket. We have been able to address 

4500 single wrappers in 40 min- 

utes, a record we do not think 

could be equaled with any other 

machine. Yours very truly, 

oe ——- THE LEADER PRINTING CO. 

Price, $20.25—without royalty Per L, R. Wolf, Jr. 
For further information, address 


Rev. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Dinse, Page & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers ana 
Stereotypers 














167 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephones: Main 260; Auto 8279 











Multi-Process Press 


The most economical producer, the fastest, simplest; covering the widest scope 
of printing, and with more colors than any press made. 


No curved plates; absolute register ; per- 
fect distribution; high speed. 


The Printing 
Wonder 


Prints on anything from onion-skin to cardboard. 
Now in use by the largest printers. 


This is our 9x12 4 press recently installed in New York City. Prints from a roll, four colors on face, two on back. 


Perforates, punches, slits, numbers, collates or rewinds and cuts to any size or shape 


all at one operation. Speed, 5,000 


to 10,000 impressions per hour. Machines in all the large cities, and on exhibition in New York. 


HENRY DROUET, Sales Agent, 176 Fulton St. NEW YORK CITY 

















Watch 





**Prouty”’ 









Progress 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 








176 FEDERAL STREET, - 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 










BOSTON, MASS. 




















We finish your Calendars 


Our plant is specially equipped to handle 
quickly any size or any quantity, large or 
small lots, in any special finish desired. Let 
us figure with you on your 1908 Calendars. 








Wetmore Patent 
Glue Heater 


Shipped on Trial. No Expense. 


If it don’t convince you it will pay for 
itself once per year for twenty years 


It Won’t Cost You a Cent! 
No Scum—No Crust—No Dirt—No Sour 










We do Varnishing, Gumming, Tin Mounting, Paraffining, 
Die Cutting, Roughing, Wire-Stitching and Round-Corner 
Work — in fact, any special finishing for the Printing and 
Lithographing trade. 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO. 
113 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





Glue—No Glue on Floor—No Bad Work. ¢ a 


Prepares glue in one-quarter and enables @ 





you to handle it in one-tenth the time of 
other heaters. Over 200 styles, ALL sizes 
Get Catalogue and Proposition. 


THE ADVANCE MACHINERY CO. ~ 


519-525 Hamilton St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Ask The Inland Printer. 
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eModel A 


























Bostdn Wire Stitchers 


hese machines 

are famous for 
their reliability and 
excellent quality of 
stitching. Parts few 
and simple, making 
operation very easy 






















American Type Founders Co. 























Set in American Type Founders Co.’s Strathmore Series, Missal Initial, and Bulfinch Border 








Rouse Job Sticks 


Are UNRIVALED for 


ACCURACY 
CONVENIENCE 
. DURABILITY 


They possess more good features than 
any other composing stick. Seven years’ 
use has proven them the most satisfactory 
job stick made. No doubt about it. 


SIZES AND PRICES 
2%-inch 234-inch Plating 

$1.85 $1.95 $ .25 

2.10 2.20 30 

2.35 2.45 te 

2.60 2.70 40 

3.10 — 50 

365 — .60 


THREE NEW SIZES 
Very handy for Corner Cards, etc. 


8 x 1% inches 
10 x 1% inches 





American Lead 
and Rule Cutters 


Are the Best 
Lead and Rule 
Cutters 


Model No. 30. 


They embody many time-saving, accuracy- 
insuring features to be found in no similar 
machine. They are designed right and 
made right. If you want the Best you 
must order an American. 


FOUR STYLES 


No. 30—Automatic Locking Gauges—capacity, 
105 picas, by nonpareils, also 45 picas, 


No. 20—Automatic Locking aia lilactatil 
105 picas, by nonpareils  . 10.00 


No. 10—Graduated to a 84ems, 7.00 
No. I—Not Graduated—capacity, 14 inches, 6.00 











L 


ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 
REMEMBER! There are none “Just as Good”—none near as good. 





MADE ONLY BY 


i. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 





61-63 WARD STREET 
CHICAGO :: U.S.A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., LONDON, Sole Agents for Great Britain 





























The Feeder Question Solved 











HIGH-SPEED 


FEEDS, PRINTS AND DELIVERS 


5,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 

















FLoor SPACE 
Flat 4x4x5 FEET 


Type 
Forms 
a 
Electros 
not 
necessary 



















Ordinary 
Flat 
Electros 
when desired 
(not curved) 


Perfect 
Registry 











The Inking distribution exceeds that of any press in existence. 


produces more work than five jobbers. 


The Kavmor sttontc Platen Press 


any size up to full solid form 11% x 18 inches; size of sheet, 1234 x 19 inches; on any 
weight of stock from French folio to 150-lb. cardboard, at the continuous speed of 





















WILL DO WORK THAT A “PONY” CAN’T TOUCH 


The KAVMOR occupies less working-space than any ordinary job-press— requires 
only one horse-power — costs no more to operate — requires mo machinist, and 














Short runs 
handled 
quickly 





_ 
Self- 
Feeding 


Self- 
Delivering 





Less 
Wages 





Less 
Waste 



































WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 








Tribune Building 33 





THE AUTOMATIC PLATEN PRESS COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Canada’s only journal 
for the printing trade 





Published Monthly 
at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


| Serge | 
There is only one 
way to reach the 
trade in Canada 
satisfactorily, and 
that is through the 
columns of the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The paper 
has been enlarged 
and improved re- 
cently to meet the 
growing needs of 
the country. 
Write for sample 
copy and rates. 


[| ce2TN | 














The royal road to a rapidly 
enlarging market 





“Iuka with a World-wide Reputation ” 
Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 


Offices in Ebery Country where Printing is Bone 




















Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 












Letterpress ie haga : 
Lithographic iy Cor making tints) 
Lichtdruck —_ il s 
Bookbinders’ D Solvine (lor removing 
Tin-Printers’ ——— 
Celluloid Printing ry Kast & Ehinger’s 
Copying Colors Brown Sichins a 
Cover and Cameo Ne NN a 





ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 
BI-TONE INKS 
The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 


DEALERS IN 


Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 












NEW YORK CHICAGO 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 355-7-9 South Clark Street 
Helimuth Buiiding ells Building 















Heat Your Print Shop 
at the Least Expense! 


Let us quote you actual factory prices. 

























HE Kalamazoo Vulcan Heater, 
by its original design and unique . 

* construction, will heat a larger surface 
at less. expense for fuel fhan any other heating 
stove made. Built in sections like a sectional book- 















































absolutely prevent cracking from expan- 
& ’ 
A Kalaraw Qo 


case, it can be added to as desired. Peculiar shape of 
top radiating domes conserves the heat 
sion and contraction. Hot-blast draft smoke 
consuming device aids in fuel economy. 
99 
Direct to You 
freight prepaid, 360 Days’ Approval Plan. If not right in every 


that usually goes up the chimney. Heavy 
corrugations give largest possible radi- 
ating surface and loose joints of sections 
Large enough for coil for heating water. 
Easily converted into a hot-air furnace at slight expense. Sold 
at actual factory prices on our 
way you get your money back, Don’t let your workmen shiver. 
Our prices on the Vulcan make it by far the most inexpensive 
heater on the market for depots, stores, shops, ' 








factories, schools, churches, halls, etc. 


One of more than 300 styles and sizes 
all sold direct to the user, at factory 
prices, on 360 Days’ Approval. 


Send today for Catalog No. 449 


We not only save you money, but give you 
a better heater than you have thought it 
possible to build. It is a fuel-saver 
and is so durably constructed that 
it will last as long as you are in 
business. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., 


Manufacturers., 
360 DAYS| jem 
APPROVAL 


































Michigan 
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NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 


COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 
& PRINTING teth TRADE- 


COMMERCIAL 


STATIONERY 
OUR SPECIALTY 


WRITE REGARDING 
THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 
CITY 








The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Buch-wid 
Steindrucker Medcrton 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s.—post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57, GERMANY 








“*No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ’’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for “‘lifting.” Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 


and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 55 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 





36-Point Holly Border No. 1 


* Dally Borders 


Hor the Holiday Printing 


6-Point Holly Border 


Write for circular 
showing colors 


Holly Wreath No, 2 


Prices of Golly Borders and Wreaths 


6-Pt. Holly Border. One color, 60 inches, $1.75; two colors, 

60 inches, 30 inches each color, $1.75 

12-Pt. Holly Border. One color, 54 inches, $1.50; two colors, 
54 inches, 27 inches each color, $1.50 

36-Pt. Holly Border No. 1. One color, 36 inches, $3.00; two 
colors, 36inches, 18 inches each color. $3.00 

24-Pt. Holly Border No. 2. One color, 36 inches, $2.50; two 
colors, 36 inches, 18 inches each color, $2.50 

36-Pt. Holly Border No. 3. One color, 36 inches, $3.00; 
colors. 36inches, 18 inches each color. $3.00 

36-Pt. Holly Border No. 4. One color, 36 inches, $3.00; 
colors, 36 inches, 18 inches each color, $3. 

72-Pt. Wreath No. 1. One color, 40c; two colors, 80c 

72-Pt. Wreath No. 2. One color, 45c; two colors, 90c 


She H.C. Hansen 
Cype Foundry 


190-192 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Brauch, 43 Centre Street, New York City 


Display Type is Lafayette Tex* and Sylph Initials 








“Good Rollers’ 


Practical Men and Methods . 





e 
» a 


| aie | 








Printers’ Roller Co. 


# Established 1869 | 
~sy2- ) 


ey 














Oldest in the West 








FACTORIES 








Chicago, IIl. Detroit, Mich. St. Paul, Minn. 
396-398 S. Clark St. 172-174 Grand River Ave. 466 Jackson Street 
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GET THE"DROP” ON ADVERTISING 
USE GOOD GUTS-THE KIND WE ALWAYS MAKE 


TEE WILLIAMS ON~HAFFNER ENGRAVIN' ag 9. 


DENVER, COLO. 








They Must 
Be Right 


Every Challenge-Gordon goes to the . 
Testing Department and is carefully 
tried on actual work before being 
approved for shipment. Every. gear 
and every adjustment must be. right. 
This care in construction adds mate- 
rially to the serviceableness and pop- 
ularity of the Challenge - Gordon. 
Have you seen a descriptive circular > 








Sol d by Manufactured by Salesroom and 


s _ Warehouse 
Dealers | The Challenge Machinery Co. | ,,, Vere"... 
Everywhere Grand Haven, Mich. Chicago 

















WATSON "xon1F? 
DRIVE 

The accompanying illustrations show one of several exceedingly 
practicable forms of linotype drive which has been developed 
by our engineering department. The motor is bracketed to 
the machine in such a way as not only to put no strain upon 
it, but also to prevent any vibration being transmitted from 
motor to machine and vice versa. 

The motor, being under the step, is out of the way, but 
at the same time is perfectly accessible. 

There are no gears to clatter 
and cause vibration, but instead 
liberal belt centers and perfect 
adjustment of tension. 











Write for information regarding our 
PATENT CHAIR SWITCH. 


WATSON MOTORS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Mechanical Appliance Company 
Factory and Main Office, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 39-41 Cortlandt St. CHICAGO OFFICE, 1008 N.Y. Life Bldg. 








AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Scrap Paper | | piotoaripnts 
if put up in Bales brings BLUE-PRINTERS 


A BETTER PRICE 


Our ELECTRIC ARC LAMP espe- 


Why not buy one of our cially designed to meet the requirements 


BALING || K 


PRESSES || Kip 


which will pay for itself ibid 


in a short time. 
Li 


MAKE YOU A PROFIT aan 


Paper-stock dealers and mills pay more for scrap 
paper when put up in bales. The cost of baling 


of these arts will 
not only add 
to your profits, 
but will enable 
you to improve 
upon the qual- 
ity of your 
work and pro- 
duce the same 
with greater 
dispatch. 
Ascertain the 
current you 


with our machine is no more than . expense of have available, i. e., whether alternating or direct current, 
bagging, crating, or even burning. et me send also the voltage. Write for bulletins, information and prices. 


you our complete illustrated catalogue. 





H. C. DUNBAR THE ADAMS-BAGNALL ELECTRIC Co. 


510 Monadnock Bldg., CHIcAGo, ILL. General Offices and Factory - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















The Roth Embossed Printing Press 


Automatically and simultaneously embosses and prints from a steel die or plate 


IS A REVOLUTION IN POWER EMBOSSING PRESSES 


All classes and kinds of work possible to be done on a power press, including hot or dry work 


UARANTEED to be perfect and to 
excel all other makes of presses in 
every feature. 


Occupies one-half the floor space, is 
about one-half the weight, is four times as 
strong and will exert four times as much 
pressure on the die with one-half the motor 
power as any other make of press. 


Is the most efficient, durable, compact 
and rigid. 


Is the fastest and smoothest-running, 
and runs without vibration or jar. 


Is a triumph of simplicity. 


The body, or frame, is composed of a 
single carbonized steel casting which is 
eight times the strength of cast iron. 


We claim originality in every detail. 


Our No. 0 Pony Press will take dies as 
large as 2% x5 and will bring up 5 square 
inches of solid ruled work; weight, 750 lbs. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


’ e ° Send for descriptive pamphlet, etc. Corre- 
Roth s Cyanide Case-hardening spondence solicited. No p vane Dare required 
e until all guarantees and representations 

Furnace and appliances. are fulfilled; everything we write or say to be 
considered as such, including circular matter. 


UR No. 3 will emboss in the center of 
30-inch sheets ; no limit to the length. 

Will takea die or plate 7 x 10 inches on 
regular work and steel-plate effect, and 
bring up 50 square inches of solid ruled 
work. 20x 20 inch dies on hot or dry work. 


Built in five sizes; the smallest is oper- 
ated by hand. The large sizes are built to 
receive our seven different automatic attach- 
ments for the various purposes and varieties 
of work. 


Instructions complimentary, personal, 
typewritten and otherwise. 


The variety of work that can be done on 
it is so great that the smallest printing con- 
cern can easily secure sufficient work to 
keep at least one press running steadily. 


Over fifty of our style “‘A” presses are 
being successfully operated by over forty 
different concerns in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, including one sold 
Tiffany & Co. and H. G. Alford Co., of 
New York; all of which were sold without 
personal solicitation. 


Est. 1857 


B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 
Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 


Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Practical shop experience enables me to 


Registered as attorney in United 


130 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all re, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine,Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO, 
126 William St., New York 





For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 


filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE .... . NEW JERSEY 





WHITMORE MFc. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 
and Three-color Work. 











TELEPHONES — MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 654:. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 


139 Lake Street, CHICAGO 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘‘Diamond $’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 











L. Martenson & Co. 


CI MACHINISTS 


Printers’ and 

Bookbinders’ 

Machinery 
A SALTY 
140 Monroe Street, Chicago 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. B.B.B. BANNER. 











send your forms 
to the 


If in a hurry, 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 








The B. & A. 
Machine Works 


Special machinery built to order 








Repairing and rebuilding 
Printers’ Machinery, Bookbinders’ 
Machinery, Book-sewing Machines, 
Case-making Machines, Stitchers 

and Folders a Specialty. 


296 Dearborn St., Chicago 














The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 


) Saturating and Drying Machinery, 


INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Plating 


Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 





Write us for prices and further particulars. 





Electric Tiering 
Machines 
Rapid, portable 


economical 
FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BUILT LIKE OUR © 
WELL KNOWN 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 


Machine 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 














Vest-Pocket “.-'cssimnaies 


of the technical 


Manual of pristine ade 
‘or ce use oO 


Printing = fire 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
H ws a sco ne a a pag sy eyent 5 strophe. ) a 
apitalization—Style: e Use an on-use 0 in| fe 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — $ if) f # St. 
Marked Bw — Consested ce Provireaders 1S U LTO N 9 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes | f 
of Books —Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type NEw YORK GITY. 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — ay Ss A 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point oe Fhe 
System —Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and I}lustrating— Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Sined in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Coypright—Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers—Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. 














Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 





‘ACTURERS AND PRINTERS 
ENVELOPES AND PAPER GOODS 





S/ 
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Where They Are Made 


Train every hour 

on the hour— 
every train 

a two hour train 
between 


Philadelphia 


NEW YORK CITY STATIONS 


AO FootofLibertyStreet on the hour 
pa A 5 He renee eo) a West 23" Street fen mutes before the hour 
PRINTING % e 


3s 
Sa dhed 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














Che Springfiel ADIN 

















MANUFACTURED BY 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—8 x 6 inches—a size 
and shape most convenient for E. J. PIPER 
pocket or desk use. 44 HAMPDEN St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 


aren” hacen THE LARGEST ENGINES IN THE WORID 




















NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowledge ? 
“Qoncerning Type” tells all about type, how it is ih : 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 2 ie 
om, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven J ; Y s iy 
sizes; ins valuable infc tion about ings, F . 

i freadi sswork , binding, # — 





ti. " as A 
a ey oe er ‘ON 
don’t. Endorsed by every one who knows a good thing AITO 
when they see it. . 
Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. On Time Between. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. CH ICAGO - ST.LOUIS: KANSAS CITY. “A 


wane. ae The Onby Way” 


GEO.J.CHARLTON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. CHICAGO. 























Wm. F. Kellett || M@fe)-7-7-3-a 1041 lem od ee 


Grinder MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 
For Printers, Lithographers and CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 
Related Trades. FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 

Mailers, Linotype, Stereotype Knives, Ink 
Fountain Knives Ground True. Wet grinding MANUFACTURED BY 
with most improved automatic machinery. 

THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 
327 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Telephones — Harrison 3022; Automatic 1530 116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER—NOVEMBER, 1907. 


Australian notes 

Business notices 

Clow, H. B., 
Co. 


President Rand, McNally & 


EDITORIAL : 
ROMRDOTEAT  DIGUER <5 srz. a's oss wan aioe psn 65549 
Free trade in paper 
League of American Printing Plants, The.. 211 


Epitaph used by Mark Twain, An.......... 219 
Half-tone process, The 

Happiness from troubles 

How Howells printed his first essay 

How to file booklets, catalogues, etc 


209 


Acme Staple Co 
Adams-Bagnall Electric Co 
Advance Machinery Co 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co 
American Embossing Co 
American Finishing Co 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co 
American Type Founders Co 
Amstutz, N. 

Anderson, C. F., 

Atlas Electrotype Co 

Auld, Hampton 

Ault & Wiborg Co 
Automatic Platen Press Co 


B. & A. Machine Works 

Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Barr, J. G., Electric Co 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Beck, Charles, Paper Co 

Beuster Electrotyping Co 

Big Four Printing Ink Co 
Bingham’s, Sam’], Son Mfg. Co 
Binney & Smith Co 

Bissell College of Photoengraving 
INNO LOD, os 5.5.00 0:ba0 4 nies Mame pee 318 
Blatchford, E. W., 318 
Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co 
Bourke-Rice Envelope Co 

British Printer 

Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery Place. 

Brown Folding Machine Co 

Bucher Engraving Co 

Buckie Printers’ Roller Co 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works 

Burbank Engraving Co 

Burton’s, A. G., Son 

Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Cabot, Godfrey L 
Caldwell, E. B 


26 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation. .192-193 | 
26 


Carleton, R., Engraving Co 
Carter Printing Ink Co 
Carver, C. R., Co 

Challenge Machinery Co 
Chambers Bros. C 
Champlin Type & Machinery Co 
Chandler & Price C 
Chicago & Alton 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 
Chicago Roller Co 

Christy Engraving Co 
Cleveland Machine Knife Co 
Coddington, Robert 

Coes, Loring, & Co 
Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co 
Crane, Z. & W. X 

Crawley Book Machinery Co 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Cross Paper Feeder Co 
Crowl, Pearre E., Co 


Dennison Mfg. Co 

Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate 

Dinse, Page & Co 

Dixon, Joseph, Say aed Co 
Dorman, J. F. W., 
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THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO., Ses 





CONTENTS. 


Sein portraits 

Litho. strike is off 

London notes 

Lure of the press, The (verse) 

Machine composition 

“‘Marse Henry ” Watterson at close range... 
Modern presswork 

Newspaper work 

Obituary 

Passing of the country weekly, The 

Physical characteristics of relief engravings, 


Pressroom 

Printing a half-tone on rough cover-stock... 
Process engraving 

Proofroom 





Downing Duster Co 
Drouet, Henry 
Duke & Duke 
Dunbar, H. C 
Dunning Bros 
Durant, W. N., Co 


Eclipse Folding Machine Co 
Economy Engineering Co 
Esleeck. Mfg. .Co 


Freund, Wm., & Sons 
Fuchs & Lang — Co. 
Fuller, E. C., 


Globe Chemical- Co 

Globe. Engraving & Electrotyping Co 
Golding Mfg. Co 

Goss Printing Press Co 
Griffith-Stillings Press 

Guarantee Electric Co 

Gullberg & Smith 

Gutenberg Machine Co 


Hall, A. W., & Co 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hammer. Paper.Lift.Co.. ..... o:0000 ccccccweece 274 
Hansen, H.°C., Type Foundry 

Hellmuth, Charles 

Herrick ‘Press 

Hoke Engraving Plate Co 

Holzman, Alfred, Co 

Hoole Machine & Engraving Works 


Indiana Chemical Co 
Inland Type Foundry 
Inland-Walton Engraving Co 


Juengst, Geo., & Sons 
Juergens Bros. Co 


Kalamazoo Paper Co 
Kalamazoo Stove Co 
Kast & Ehinger 
Keith Paper Co 


| Latham Machinery Co 
| Levey, Fred’k H., Co 
| Loewenthal, G. 


McNamara, J. F 
Martenson, L., & Co 


| Mayer, Robert, & Co 


Mechanical Appliance Co 
Megill, Edward L 

Meisel Press & Mfg. Co 
Merchant & Evans Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Michener, A. W 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer. Co 
Miniature Printing Press Co 
Mittag & Volger 

Monasch Lithographing Co 
Monotype 

Morrison, J. L., Co 


National Machine Co 
National Perforating Machine Co 








Question box 
Reply to “ The Printer Undignified,” A 
St. Gaudens at work 
Simplification of word-division 
Slug 6 meets a train-wrecker 
Small jobs and large buyers 
Some twentieth century figures on printing 
and publishing 
Specimens 
Substitution as one manufacturer sees it..... 
Ten rules for printers’ kids (verse) 
Thoughts on printers’ prices 
Trade notes 
Type specimen pages 
Yellow press of Japan, The. 
ILLUSTRATION : 
Lost sheep, The 


New Jersey Central 
New York Central Lines 


|. Obermayer, S., Co 
Oswego Machine Works 


| Paper Dealer 


Parisian Novelty Co. 
Parsons Bros. eee 
Peerless Printing: Press Co. 


| Piper, E. J 


Printer & Publisher 


3 | Process Engravers’ Monthly 


Queen City Printing Ink Co...... Ae) per 


Robbins & Myers Co..........- eeelewenace 
Rosenthal, Herman 

Roth Bros. & Co 

Roth, B., Tool Co 

Rothschild, M. M 


Rowe, James 


Schuchardt -& Schutte 

Scott, Walter, & Co 
Seaward, C. W., Co 
Seybold Machine. Co 

Shane, Jas. H., & Co 
Shepard, Henry 0., Co 
Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., Co 
Shniedewend,, Paul,. & Co. Spec deca eee ee ee sim 
Slade, Hipp %& Meloy. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 
Spatula Pub. 

Sprague. Electric. Co 

Star. Engravers’ Supply Co 
Star Printing Ink Works 
Stiles, Chas. L 

Sullivan Printing Works Co 


Tarcolin 

Thalmann Printing - OO ievsaee mare 
Thompson, H. Russell 

Thompson Type Machine Co......... os nee 
Typeribbon Mfg. Co 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
Union Pacific 286 
Universal Automatic Typecasting Machine Co. 292 


Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Bibber Roller Co 
Vote-Berizer 0. -.0.0 cc iclncccpscvises cbse 282 


Walley, C. P., & Co 
Wanner, A. F., & 


Warnock-Towner C 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

White, James, Paper Co 

Whitfield Carbon Paper Works. . 3 
Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Oo... Ver eheree 
Whitmore Mfg. Co 3 
Wickersham Quoin Co 

Williams Web Co.. 

Williamson-Haffner Engraving Oo. : 

Wire Loop Mfg. Co 

Woronoco Paper Co..........+++ a a 


Yates Bureau of Design 
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yea kf Aevey Company 
pinting Paks se 


Fred’k H. Levey ov Chas. Bispham Levey 
President be Treasurer 


Chas. E. Newton barf Ax ae Wm. S. Bate 
Vice-President i fe 


THE HANDSOMEST SPECIMEN 
book, advertising high-grade book papers, 
that we have ever seen is the Strathmore 


quality Book Papers Sample-Book recently 

issued by The Mittineague Paper Co., Mittin- . 

eague, Mass., and printed by The Munder- 
Thomsen Co., Baltimore, Md. 





The principal INKS used on this 
publication were manufactured by 


FREDK H. LEVEY CoO. 


ped Fj Levey Company 
minting aks eo 





he Miehle Pres 


For All Classes of Letterpress Work, 








Miehle improvements. 


fe High-Speed, Two-Color Press. This press is built to do a fine 
class of Label, Catalogue, Railroad, Folding Box, and all classes of work where 
' colors are desired. . It is nearly as fast as a single press, and -has all of the 





&  High- Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 


tribution Book and Job Press. Made in-eleven sizes, from:26 x 36 
to 48x65. . This press is built to do the finest class of printing; and is specially 
adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed 


press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and ‘finer ‘class of 
work than any other press on the market. 





High-Speed, Two-Roller,. Front Delivery, Table Dis- 


tribution Book and Job Press. | Made.in six sizes, from’ 30x 42 to” 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and: job work 
than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number of form-rollers, having ‘two 


instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its other: features, and: is: faster. 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, “Rack and 


Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. Made in’ five 
: sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x 56.. -Its method of distribution is ‘‘ rack and pinion 
cylindrical ” instead of “table.” The class of work to which it is. more: especially 


adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. - It is veiy act 





the superior quality of work it does. 


High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, § 
**Rack and Pinion”’ or ‘‘ Table’’ Distribution. —_. : | 
Size,-26 x 34. This press has a well-earned repulahion for remarkable speed and i 





Our Sheet Deliver Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may # 
y be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “* Job: 
and News.” This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a great convenience. ft 





ali aeiaacegls toate 





For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press G Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS. 
South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street, © 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg.. Boston Office, 164 Federal Sete 
Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 16 179 Rue de Paris, Chareaton, Pusis, oe : 








